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ITAL TOPICS ARE 
THRESHED OUT BY 
400 TEACHERS AT 
NATIONAL MEETING 


t. Louis Scene of Forty-Sixth 
Annual Convention, Which 
Is Productive of Illuminat- 
ing Papers and Scholarly 
Discussions — Quarter-Tone 
Music, Radio, School Activi- 
ties and Ethics in Vocal 
Instruction Among Subjects 
Handled in Sessions Lasting 
Three Days—Entire Coun- 
try Well Represented by 
Delegates From Distant 
Points — Officers Are Re- 
Elected — Cincinnati Men- 
tioned as Next Meeting 
Place 


T. LOUIS, Jan. 3.—It was the con- 
sensus of opinion among some 400 
delegates that the forty-sixth annual 


B convention of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association, held in the Hotel 
Chase, in this city, was one of the best 
meetings in the history of the organ- 
ization. Visiting speakers had pre- 
pared papers of vital interest, and dis- 
cussions and conferences were all well 
attended. Teachers and other musi- 
clans from all over the country took 
advantage of the opportunity to hear 
others’ views on such questions as 
quarter-tone music, school credit, ele- 
mentary music for beginners, history, 
radio and allied topics. 

Officers were re-elected as follows: 
Leon R. Maxwell, New Orleans, presi- 
dent; William R. Benbow, Buffalo, vice- 
president; D. M. Swartout, University of 
Kansas, secretary; Waldo S. Pratt, Hart- 
ford, treasurer; O. W. Demmler, Pitts- 
burgh, and Editor Karl W. Gehrkins, 
Oberlin, Ohio, assistant treasurers. New 
members of the executive committee are 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, of Oxford, 
Ohio; Leo R. Lewis, Tufts College, 
Massachusetts, and Carl M. Beecher, of 
Northwestern University. The local 
committee in charge was headed by 
Ernst C. Krohn, and included Leo C. 
Miller, Ethel M. Hudson, Ottmar Moll, 
Eugene Hahnel, George Enzinger and 
Edgar L. McFadden. 

On Monday morning, Dec. 29, after a 
brief opening address of welcome by 
Ernest R. Kroeger, Max Meyer, profes- 
sor of psychology at the University of 
Missouri, spoke on “Quarter-Tone Music, 
Its Possibilities and <Its Limitations,’ 
and gave demonstrations, with the aid 
of his daughter, on two quarter-tone or- 
gans, constructed by himself. While he 
did not advocate the general use of a 
twenty-four toned scale, Professor Meyer 
demonstrated the theoretical side of it, 
Stating “that it was not intended to dis- 
turb the present twelve-tone scale, but 
rather to Introduce twelve new tones, 
making it possible for the hearer to per- 
ce ve tones not now readily distinguish- 
able” He also stated that music had 
advanced to its limit under the present 
System, and until quarter-tone music was 





f further developed there should be no 


Tadical change. This, however, would 
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WILHELM FURTWANGLER 


Distinguished European Conductor, Who Duplicated His Continental Success in His First 
Appearance as Guest Conductor of the New York Philharmonic Last Week 





Furtwangler in Memorable Début; 
Waghalter Leads State Symphony 
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EW YORK’S merry little game of 

“Baton, Baton, Who’s got the 
Baton?” was given new fillips during 
the week when two new orchestral con- 
ductors took their places at the head of 
the city’s orchestras, Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler assuming a brief overlordship 
of the Philharmonic and Ignatz Wag- 
halter taking over the burdens of the 


State Symphony recently relinquished by 
the veteran Josef Stransky. Also, by 
way of enlivening the young year, Serge 
Koussevitzky brought his Boston forces 
for a Thursday and Saturday pair, pre- 
senting two programs of unusual in- 
terest, one of which had to be altered at 
the last moment owing to the illness of 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, who was scheduled 





[Continued on page 24] 
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“FALSTAFF” GIVEN 
MAGICAL REVIVAL 
WITH FURORE FOR 
NATIVE BARITONE 


Lawrence Tibbett Center of 
Unprecedented Demonstra- 
tion at Metropolitan—Scot- 
ti’s Fat Knight Once More 
a Triumph of Artistry— 
Verdi’s Immortal Comedy 
Beautifully Mounted With 
Picturesque Settings by 
Urban and Given a Per- 
formance of Highest Qual- 
ity Under Baton of Serafin 
—Unquenchable Humor of 
Music Proves Delight for 
Musical Epicures 
UT of the wine cellar where are 


stored some of the rarest of old 
vintages, too precious to be served 





season in and season out as the vin 
ordinaire of opera, the Metropolitan’s 
banquet maker, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
has rolled a hogshead of an exhilarat- 
ing brand, not likely to be very gener- 
ally intoxicating, but certain to set 
epicures to smacking their lips with 
unctuous delight. It was tapped in a 
merry revel Friday night, when fla- 
gons were filled with the dry, keen, 
sparkling spirits of Verdi’s “Falstaff,” 
wherein an octogenarian found the 
fountain of eternal youth and casked 
away a considerable quantity of it in 
the form of beamy, vinaceous music, 
bubbling over and regurgitating with 
fun, tart in its charm and full of the 
tang and savor of the unusual. 

Altogether exceptional, too, was the 
Metropolitan’s manner of bringing back 
this last product of Verdi’s genius. In 
all that pertains to beauty of investi- 
ture, to careful and highly successful 
casting, to perfection of ensemble gained 
through the most thorough-going re- 
hearsals, to painstaking attention to de- 
tails, and to cultivating of the essential 
spirit of the stage play and the music, 
the “Falstaff” revival is second to none 
in the reviewer’s experience—an achieve- 
ment in every way worthy of the hege- 
mony which the Metropolitan has come 
to assert among the opera houses of the 
world. 

Out of the revival came an unpro- 
phesied sensation, in which a young 
American baritone, Lawrence Tibbett, 
was made the hero of the hour, his su- 
perb singing of the one big scene which 
falls to Ford bringing on a demonstra- 
tion unlike any other in the annals of the 
opera house, and one which sober after- 
judgment still finds somewhat difficult to 
fully comprehend. Aside from this re- 
markable incident, the performance 
Friday was a continuous tribute to the 
art of Antonio Scotti, a better Falstaff 
now than he was in 1909 and 1910, when 
the work was last given at the Metro- 
politan; a Falstaff rich in quiet but ef- 
fective detail, sufficiently English to 





Fairy Splendors in “Petrouchka” Settings...............--3, Ll raise no questions as to the veracity of 

Revival Recalls “Falstaff’s” Vicissitudes...................5, 30 the portrait, and conveying always the 

. s feeling that in spite of his cups and 

Stravinsky Comments on Modern Music cwiees wed eave aewtas 9 amours and low companions, the pin- 

New York Has Glimpse of “Sadko”...............-0550555 17 guid knight was born a gentleman. It 
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McCormack and Boni in Radio Début:; 


Free Broadcasting Called a Menace 


DOUUUANANUATAAEALAAUAUOOUAEDAATOO TEENA TAA 


ADIO broadcasting history was made 

' on the evening of New Year’s Day 
at Station WEAF, located in the build- 
ing of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, when John Mc- 
Cormack, tenor, and Lucrezia Bori, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com, 
pany, sang over the air to a radio 


audience estimated at several millions. 
The concert was under the direction of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
boch artists being under contract to this 
company to make records. All parties 
to the broadcasting said that the service 
had been absolutely free. Officials of the 
Metropolitan Opera said that they had 
consented to a few experimental ap- 
pearances of their artists out of courtesy 
to the Victor Company. The concert 
was announced as a trial one, and be- 
hind this announcement those in touch 
with the radio field see promise of de- 
velopments of the first importance. The 
approximate size of the radio audience 
is larger than any which has listened to 
music and is only equalled by the audi- 
ence which “tuned in” for the Presiden- 
tial returns. 

Frances Alda and. Miguel Fleta of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company are an- 
nounced as the artists for the second 
concert on the evening of Jan. 15. New 
York concert managers still insist that 
until conditions of broadcasting are 
changed they will refuse permission for 
their artists to perform over the radio 
in the regular series of concerts which 
the Victor Company plans. The ma- 
jority of the world famous artists 
named in the first announcement of the 
broadcasting program will not appear 
in this series, their managers say. It 
is also definitely stated that neither Mr. 
McCormack nor Miss Bori will appear 
again. 

Mr. McCormack began the Victor pro- 
gram at nine o’clock with “Adeste 
Fideles,” sung with the Shannon Male 
Quartet, and the Berceuse from “Joce- 
lyn,” the latter with ’cello obbligato by 
Lauri Kennedy. Miss Bori then sang 
“La Paloma,” “When Love Is Kind” and 
the aria, “Addio del Passato” from 
“Traviata.” Both artists joined in a 
beautifully sung duet, “Parigi, O cara,” 
from the same opera. Mr. McCormack 
concluded the program with “Marcheta,” 
“Mother Machree” and “All Alone,” the 
latter not announced on the program. 
The Victor Salon Orchestra, under Na- 
thaniel Shilkret, played numbers. Edwin 
Schneider was the accompanist. Both 
artists were unusually nervous at the 
beginning but “warmed up” as they went 
on, and Mr. McCormack said he liked it 
immensely. “You know I’ve had plenty 
of experience making records,” he said, 
“but this beats it. Somehow you seem 
to be able to visualize an audience bet- 
ter in broadcasting and you can sing to 
them directly. After you get the hang 
of it, it’s easy.” Miss Bori said that 
she “was scared to death” and had to 
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Otto H. Kahn Congratulates 


American Baritone 
AWRENCE TIBBETT, Ameri- 
can baritone, who evoked a 

sensational demonstration at the 

Metropolitan last week for his 

performance of the part of Ford in 

“Falstaff,” has received the follow- 

ing letter from the chairman of 

the Metropolitan’s board of direc- 
tors, Otto H. Kahn: 

“Please accept my cordial con- 
gratulations on your admirable 
performance of yesterday. It is a 
particular gratification to see so 
gifted and serious a young Ameri- 
ean artist come into his own by so 
spontaneous and hearty a public 
recognition. The occasion was not 
only a great and _ well-deserved 
tribute to yourself, but also an ex- 
pression of pride in the artistic 
achievement of an American, and 
a remarkable demonstration of the 
discerning judgment and the right 
feeling of the Metropolitan. public. 
I trust and fully believe that your 
future career will amply vindicate 
the faith and good will which you 
have won from the patrons, the 
directors and the management of 
the Metropolitan Opera.” 
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Photo by International Newsreel 
McCormack, Singing to His First 


John 
Estimated at Several 


Radio Audience, 
Million Persons 


struggle to keep her throat from con- 
tracting. 

Despite the fact that the broadcast- 
ing had no appreciable effect on the box- 
office receipts for Mr. McCormack’s Car- 
negie Hall recital, his manager, Dennis 
F. McSweeney, announced that both he 
and Mr. McCormack were opposed to 
the principle of free broadcasting so far 
as the artist was concerned. In ac- 
cordance with Mr. McSweeney’s state- 
ment and those of the other concert 
managers published in last week’s issue 
of MusicAL AMERICA, is that of S. 
Hurok, that Feodor Chaliapin, Ernestine 
Schumann Heink, Alma Gluck and 
Efrem Zimbalist, all of whom are under 
his management, will not appear at the 
Victor Company’s radio concerts. Frank 
Gillmore, executive secretary of the 
Actors’ Equity Association, stated that 
actors were paid double for perform- 
ances which were broadcast and agreed 
that it was an imposition to ask artists 
to give their services without pay. 

William A. Brady, theatrical pro- 
ducer, was emphatic in attributing the 
sudden drop in the demand for seats 
to Broadway plays on Thursday night 
to this concert. “Radio constitutes the 
greatest menace that the theater has 
ever faced,” he said, “and so far as I 
know the theater has done absolutely 
nothing about it.” 





National Teachers Discuss 


Vital Problems 
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bring about many new combinations 
hitherto unheard of. Professor Meyer 
arrived at his deductions in a thoroughly 
mathematical way, claiming no musician- 
ship in his experiments. 

“Rhythm and Its Musical Implica- 
tions” was discussed in a paper by 
Christian H. Ruckmick, professor of 
physchology at the University of Iowa, 
followed by a paper on “The Rhythmic 
Tricks of Chopin and Schumann,” pre- 
pared by Walter Goldstein of Newcomb 
College, New Orleans, and read by Mr. 
Kroeger, who gave illustrations at the 
piano. 

The afternoon session was given over 
to two simultaneous conferences. At the 
voice conference, at which Ethel M. Hud- 
son was chairman, the principal speaker 
was Herbert Witherspoon, president of 
the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing of New York, who gave a demon- 
stration of his work with the aid of a 
number of pupils. Mr. Witherspoon 
asked for a better standardization of 
teaching, touching on the need and use 
of more professional ethics. He de- 
plored the weakness of specialization. 

The niano conference, headed by Phil- 
lin G. Clapp of the State University of 
Iowa, heard a paper by Alberto Jonas 
of New York. These two conferences 
were preceded by a joint meeting on 
organ and choral music, presided over 
ky Charles N. Boyd of the Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute. Rev. J. Boyd-Cox of 
Trinity Church, St. Louis, was the prin- 


cipal speaker, his subject being “Congre- 
gational Participation in Church Music.” 
Discussion was led by P. C. Lutkin of 
Northwestern University. 

“The Development of the Symphony 
Orchestra in St. Louis” was the theme 
of a paper read on Tuesday by Ernst C. 
Krohn of this city, author of “A Century 
of Music in Missouri.” William Eben 
Schultz of Culver-Stockton College of 
Canton, Mo., spoke on “The Beggar’s 
Opera.” Earl Moore of Ann Arbor read 
Albert Stanley’s paper on “Experiences 
of a Prefessor Emeritus in Europe.” A 
humorous paper was “Good Butting and 
Well Butting,” by Leo R. Lewis of Tufts 
College. Five-minute addresses by Mrs. 
Addye Yeargin Hall, chairman of the 
junior clubs of the National Federation, 
and Mrs. Lee Schweiger of St. Louis, 
who spoke on the Musicians’ Fund (to 
provide a home for aged musicians), 
were heard at a business meeting. The 
body took immediate action on the fund 
project by giving it a vote of indorse- 
ment. 

The afternoon meeting heard Mrs. Ed- 
gar Stillman-Kelley speak on the college 
and the creative artist. A paper on 
“Methods of Grading Applied to Music 
Students” was read by Harrison Le 
Baron of Ohio Wesleyan University. 
James T. Quarles, dean of the School of 
Fine Arts at Missouri University, and 
Earl Moore of Ann Arbor, gave papers 
on “Standardizing Theory Courses in 
Universities.” An illustrated paper on 
“The Distinguishing Elements of Jew- 
ish Folk-Music” was presented by Abra- 
ham Z. Idelsohn of the Hebrew Union 
College, Cincinnati. An illustrated paper 
entitled “Personalities of the Composers 
Through Their Music,” by Frederick La- 
mond, followed. This pianist played 
music by Beethoven, Liszt, Brahms, 
Tchaikovsky, Balakireff, Glazounoff and 
Strauss with the aid of the Duo-Art 
piano. 

On Wednesday morning a talk on 
“What Is Thematic Development?” was 
given and illustrated by Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley. Edmund H. Wuerpel of the 
School of Fine Arts at Washington Uni- 
versity here, spoke on “Some Analogies 
Between Form, Color and Sound.” Lewis 
S. Salter of the University of Oklahoma 
read a paper on “Modern Principles of 
Child Education Applied to Music Teach- 
ing.” Willem Van De Wall of the de- 
partment of public welfare at Harris- 
burg, Pa., showed “Music’s Use in Cor- 
rectional Institutions.” A paper on 
“Music and the Radio,” by William Arms 
Fisher of Boston, stated that music came 
first in the esteem of radio audiences 
and that without music radio would be 
of only casual interest to the average 
person. 


Community Music 


After a conference on community mu- 
sic, over which Peter W. Dykema of Co- 
lumbia University presided, and at which 
William W. Norton of Flint, Mich., read 
a paper, there was held a conference on 
public school music, presided over by 
Edward B. Birge of the University of 
Indiana. His paper was “Mutual Rela- 
tions of Publi® School and Private Music 
Teachers.” Karl W. Gehrkins of Ober- 
lin gave a historical sketch, and Hollis 
Dann of Pennsylvania discussed the topic 
from the viewpoint of the public school 
music teacher. Arthur Mason did the 
same for the private teacher. Osbourne 
McConathy of Northwestern University 
presented a paper on “High School 
Credit for Outside Study of Applied 
Music.” 

In the evening a “frolic”? was held at 
the Artists’ Guild. The delegates were 
guests of the Musicians’ Guild of St. 
Louis, of which Leo C. Miller is the head. 
A program of music by St. Louis com- 
posers was given by a violin quartet com- 
posed of Messrs. Gusikoff, Levy, Tuschin- 
sky and Steindel, and by Amie Guth 
Punshon, contralto: Dorothy Gaynor 
Blake, composer and pianist; Edith Ha- 
big, pianist; Gwilym Miles, baritone, and 
Helen Traubel Carpenter, soprano, with 
Leo Miller accompanying. 

An invitation to hold the next meeting 
in Cincinnati was extended by Mrs. Ed- 
gar Stillman-Kelley. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 


Chicago Opera to Give Four Perform- 
ances in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 3.—Announcement is 
made that the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany’s season here will open on Feb. 19 
and continue until Feb. 21 in the Audi- 
torium. The répertoire will include 
“Gioconda,” “The Barber of Seville,” 
“Thais” and “Tannhauser.” Among the 
singers will be Rosa Raisa, Augusta 
Lenska, Antonio Cortis and Giacomo 


—— 


Urges Captain’s Pay for Army 
Bandmaster 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 7.—Secre- 

tary of War Weeks has sent a 
letter to the chairmen of the Sen- 
ate and House committees on mili- 
tary affairs recommending that 
legislation be enacted providing 
that the leader of the Army Band 
here, while serving as such, sha]! 
have the pay and allowances of 4 
captain in the regular army. Sec- 
eretary Weeks explains in his com. 
munication that the object of the 
suggested legislation is to put the 
leader of the Army Band on 4 
parity with leaders of the Marine 
and Navy bands, who hold the rank 
of captain. ALFRED T. MARKs. 


Rimini. Giorgio Polacco, Roberto Moran. 
zoni and Henry G. Weber will conduc 
FLORENCE M. BARHyvTzs. 


CHALIAPIN ENJOINED 








Chicago Opera Restrains Baritone from 
Singing in Capital This Month 

CHICAGO, Jan. 3.—A temporary ip. 
junction restraining Feodor Chaliapiy 
from appearing in Washington on Jap 
26 was signed yesterday by Judge Ir, 
Ryner of the Circuit Court at the r. 
quest of the Chicago Civic Opera. 

The Opera, filing petition for the jp. 
jnction, alleged that Mr. Chaliapin’s ap. 
pearance in Washington would be ; 
breach of his contract with the Audi. 
torium company, which requires him t 
make his first appearance with that com. 
pany in any city to be visited by th 
organization in the period extending 
from July 1, 1924, until the expiratioy 
of the contract. 

Mr. Chaliapin’s appearance with the 
Chicago Opera in Washington had bee 
scheduled for Feb. 10 in “Boris Godov. 
noff.” It is stated the contract further 
fixes his fee at $3,500 and the number 
of his appearances with the company a: 
thirty. So far he has appeared here ir 
two performances each of “Mefistofele” 
and the “Barber of Seville” and in on 
production of “Faust.” 

The Chicago Opera gave a bond 0 
$10,000 pending a hearing on the perma. 
nent injunction. 


COURSE OPENS WITH OPER 





San Carlo Company Gives Two Perforn:- 
ances in Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 3.—The A 
Star Course, under the management 0! 
Mrs. Orline A. Shipman and A. Brow 
Parkes, was inaugurated this season, 0! 
New Year’s Day, in the Municipal Audi- 
torium, by the presentation of Fortun 
Gallo’s San Carlo Opera Company. 

An exceptionally fine performance « 
“Madama Butterfly” was given at th 
matinée, and “Rigoletto” was sung 4 
night. The cast of “Madama Butter: 
fly” included Tamaki Miura in the titl 
role, Ludovico Tomarchio as Pinkert: 
and Giuseppe Interrante as Sharpless 
The performance of “Rigoletto” als 
met with much favor with Guillo Fre- 
gosi in the title réle, Tina Paggi a: 
Gilda, Guliano Rosich as the Duke, an¢ 
Ada Salori as Maddalena. Aldo Franr- 
chetti conducted both performances 1! 
his masterful way, and was several time: 
called before the curtain. 

FERDINAND DUNKLE’\ 


Howard E. Potter Elected Director 0! 
Chicago Musical College 


CHICAGO, Jan. 3.—At the annual me 
ing of stockholders of the Chicago Mu: 
sical College held on Tuesday, Dec. : 
Howard E. Potter was elected to serv 
on the board of directors. Mr. Potter 
who for many years has acted as pe! 
sonal representative of Mary Garden 
was made assistant manager of the Ch' 
cago Musical College last June. 


Incoming Ships Bring Musicians 


Prominent among the names of artist 
arriving in America is that of Bert 
Morena, soprano of the Munich Siat 
Opera, scheduled to reach New Yor! 


the Majestic on Jan. 7 to take part _!! 
Metropolitan Opera performances. 1! 
Aquitania brought Nadia Boulange! 


French organist and lecturer, and F! 
Rubinstein, violinist. On the Assy! 
came Michael Fokine, dancer. 
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Fairy Tale Comes Vividly to Life in “Petrouchka”” Setting 
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1| TRAVINSKY’S ‘‘Pe- 
trouchka”’ is perhaps the 
most unique ballet ever 
written. It is a Russian 
burlesque taken from an 
old fairy-story of Har- 


}'equin falling in love with the clown’s 


‘for an ultra-modern ballet. 


“Petrouchka” is 


wife. It is a realistic satire of the 
Russian county fair, and Stravinsky 
has ably transformed it into a choreo- 
graphic pantomime in which the theme 
and music form a magnificent unity 
Like the 
“Wooden Soldiers” of Balieff’s “Chau- 
ve Souris,” the characters of Stravin- 
sky’s “Petrouchka” are puppets of a 
traveling showman. 
The puppet has always 
lrious fascination on the human mind. 
(he animated doll is a fantastic and yet 
symbol _ of emotions. 
the Russian counter- 
of the English “Punch and Judy,” 
ough differing from the latter in its 
sentimental character. Stravinsky 
woven a dramatic plot around the 
pet stage in this ballet. To take us 
ehind the scenes and show the mingled 
edy and tragedy of the puppet world 


exercised a 


pathetic our 


cr 


a true and dramatic inspiration of 
composer. In every phrase of the 

music he shows himself a master of the 
of writing ballet music. 

Ve have known “Petrouchka” in so 
only from the performance of Serge 
Viaghileff, in which the scenery and 
sostumes were a mixture of the brush 
: and other minor Rus- 
scenic artists, who somehow failed 
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Drawn from the original by Serge 


“The Room of the Magician,” as It Will Be Seen at the Metropolitan Opera, Is Shown 
Above. Beneath Serge Soudeikine Painting “The Cave of the Fallen Angels” for a 
Fresco in a New York Club 


“Petrouchka,” with its bleak gray back- 
ground and dull frigidity, was calculated 
melancholy feeling in the 
order to give a striking 


chromatic and _ synthetic 
which this musical 
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contrast to the barbaric colors of the 
crowd on the stage. 

But in the “Petrouchka” to be 
on the Metropolitan stage in New York, 
the real matching scenic master has 
been wisely chosen in Serge Soudeikine, 
whose decorative stage genius stands 
equal to that of Stravinsky in music. 
The three scenes and some forty odd 
costumes, designed and executed by 
Serge Soudeikine last summer, will give 
to this genial ballet of Stravinsky a 
new meaning and its due chromatic 
characterization, such as perhaps has 
never been achieved for a modern com- 
position. 


given 


Idealism Triumphant 


“When the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany invited me to design and execute 
the scenery and costumes of ‘Petrouchka,’ 
it also gave me an opportunity to bid on 
Offenbach’s ‘Tales of Hoffmann,’ another 
novelty of the New York opera,” said 
Mr. Soudeikine, “and I was really 
tempted to accept the latter, as it gave 
a far greater financial prospect; but at 
the end my idealism triumphed and I 
signed a contract for the ‘Petrouchka’ 
scenery and costumes. I wanted to give 
Stravinsky’s masterpiece its due scenic 
setting and costumes. As I have dis- 
cussed with Stravinsky his conceptiom 
of this ballet a hundred times, I felt 
myself fully qualified to justice to 
his composition. 

“In my conception of 
have kent the burlesque character of 
the ballet and tried to saturate the 
three different with correspond- 
ing chromatic atmosphere, keeping, how 
ever, strictly to the musical theme of the 
composition. I chose a Russian village 
square as the most suitable setting for 
the first scene, as one finds such all 
through Central Russia, during the gay 
fair days of the winter. I attempted 
to produce in my scenery and costumes 
the same kind of synthetic realism that 
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[Continued on page 11] 
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Verdi’s “Falstaft” Given Magical Revival at the Metropolitan 
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Two of Joseph Urban’s Scenes for the Metropolitan’s Revival of “Falstaff’? Are Shown Above, the Upper One Being That of the Final Episode at Herne’s Oak in Windsor Park, 


and the Lower That of the Garden of the Second Part of Act I. 


Heads Are of Lucrezia Bori as “Mistress Ford” and Beniamino Gigli as “Fenton” 


[Continued from page 1] 


was a Falstaff whose own ridiculousness 
was utterly unknown to him—the humor 
of the character being deftly insinuated 
rather than hammered home after the 
fashion of operatic farceurs. Vocally, 
the veteran baritone was always ade- 
quate and sometimes much more than 
that. He richly deserved the fine suc- 
cess that came to him. 

For the sake of the record, here is the 
cast: Sir John Falstaff, Antonio Scotti; 
Ford, Lawrence Tibbett; Fenton, Beni- 
amino Gigli; Dr. Caius, Angelo Bada; 
3ardolph, Giordano Paltrinieri; Pistol, 
Adamo Didur; Mistress Ford, Lucrezia 
Bori; Anne, Frances Alda; Dame Quick- 
ly, Marion Telva; Mistress Page, Kath- 
leen Howard. Tullio Serafin conducted 
and the stage was under the direction of 
Wilhelm von Wymetal. The incidental 
dance in the final scene was arranged 
by August Berger. The scenic produc- 
tion was by Joseph Urban. 

x *« * 

The demonstration for Lawrence Tib- 

bett was as unexpected as it was un- 


precedented. Nothing that the young 
baritone had done in other réles had 
given any real hint of the vocal and 
dramatic power he displayed in the 
scene of Ford’s jealousy. He had sung 
well in other operas, but although he 
had filled some excellent parts, what he 
had achieved had always been creditable 
rather than sensational. At the dress 
rehearsal Tuesday, the reviewer was 
greatly impressed by the manner in 
which he rose to the opportunities of 
Ford’s interview with Falstaff and his 
subsequent surrender to the demons of 
doubt. But, admirable as it was, it did 
not efface memories of Campanari’s 
singing of the same scene in 1909. 

Then, at the performance Friday, the 
young baritone further intensified his 
delivery of the impassioned monologue, 
“E sogno? o realta,” until it became as 
moving an outburst of torment as per- 
haps the Metropolitan ever has heard— 
a cry out of Tophet—yet always finely 
and resonantly vocal. By every stan- 
dard that could be applied to it, here 
was superb dramatic singing. 

It brought an immediate storm of ap- 


Antonio Scotti as “Falstaff” Is Pictured at the Left, and Lawrence Tibbett as “Ford” at the Right. 


plause, but not until the end of the scene 
did the true nature of the demonstration 
become evident. All of the principals 
were repeatedly recalled and Mr. Scotti 
and Mr. Tibbett came out a dozen times 
together. Eventually, it became evident 
that the audience wanted Tibbett alone, 
but he did not come. The lights were 
turned out and Conductor Serafin tried 
to start the next scene. But the audi- 
ence continued the demonstration for 
at least fifteen minutes and there were 
shouts of “Tibbett! Tibbett!” 

Finally the conductor sent one of his 
players behind the scenes with an im- 
perative message and Tibbett appeared 
before the darkened curtain. Only then 
was it possible for the opera to proceed. 
Careful scrutiny of the house during the 
outburst revealed that the applause 
came both from behind the rail and in 
the balconies where it is customarily to 
be discovered (and where it usually is 
open to suspicion), and from a very 
considerable number of persons on the 
orchestra floor and in the boxes—per- 
sons who ordinarily do not applaud. The 
ovation must be eccepted as a genuine 





The Inset 


one, yet apparently it was continued be 
yond the point of reason—a combina- 
tion, perhaps, of a number of circum: comp 
stances other than the baritone’s reall) word 
superb singing, with pride in his Amer'- “ould 
canism being an important contributing Low 
factor. At any rate, Lawrence Tibbet 
became famous over-night. 
* * *&* 


Of the others in the cast, little 
high praise can be said. Lucrezia Bo! 
was a vision of loveliness and her sing 
ing of the pattering music given rs 
Ford alone would have vindicated S 
John in this affair of the heart. Mari?! 
Telva gave musical richness to the 
phrases of Dame Quickly and just 
right touch of mockery to the fan 
recurring “Reverenza.” Kathleen How- 
ard was an attractive Mrs. Page 
Frances Alda—who had the same 
in the revival of 1909—sang most of thé 
music of Anne very beautifully. 
part not so well sung was that of 
Windsor Park episode, when the p 
of her lower tones seemed indetern 
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[Continued on page 5] 
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Looking Backward on “Falstaff,” Child of 


Verdi’s Old Age 
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4 
By MAURICE HALPERSON 


a] IUSEPPE VERDI was 
looking out all his life 
for good opera libret- 
tos, but it was only at 
the very end of his 
glorious career that he 
found a real literary 
man, Arrigo Boito, who wrote for him 
the two admirable librettos of “Othel- 


lo” and “Falstaff.” 

It is interesting to read what Verdi 
himself wrote in 1853: “You have no 
idea how deeply I long for a good op- 
eratic libretto. Many books are sent to 
me, but it is a trial to read all that stuff. 
| know it is absurd to expect that others 
could write what lingers in one’s own 
imagination. Great, good, multi-colored 
stage happenings in new forms. I am 
setting now Dumas’ ‘Dame aux Came- 
lias’ (“Camille”) for Venice. The 
opera’s title might be ‘La Traviata.’ An- 
other might have avoided that story on 
account of the doubtful surroundings, but 
[am considering the affair from a dra- 
matic standpoint. All cursed me when I 
dared to bring a hunchback on the sacred 
opera stage (“Rigoletto”), but there too 
| was concerned in the dramatic effect 
only.” 

Sixteen years ago, when “Falstaff” 
was produced under Toscanini’s direc- 
tion at the Metropolitan, I met Victor 








| Maurel, the first great Falstaff, in the 


corridor of the opera house after the 


» first act. He expressed himself in rather 


ungracious terms about his distinguished 
colleague, Antonio Scotti, who sang the 
title réle, and charged me with the un- 
welcome task of telling Scotti after the 
second act that his Falstaff was all 
wrong, that it was much too Italian! 

I saw Scotti after the second act but 
had no intention of delivering the mes- 
sage, when the singer bluntly asked me, 
“What did Maurel say about me? You 
were overheard talking with him about 
me.” What else could I do but tell him 
the whole truth? But to this Scotti, 
with a broad smile on his Falstaff face, 


; cheerfully replied, “If you see Maurel, 


give him my best greetings and thanks, 
and tell him that he is exactly right. 
[ am too Italian. But he is too French, 
and so both of us are wrong, since 
Falstaff was an Englishman.” 

Maurel never received Scotti’s answer, 
but I remember it as one of the best 
and wittiest jokes between colleagues I 
ever heard. It was more than a joke, 
however, as it gives in a nutshell the 
reasons why “Falstaff” never could be- 
come popular on the Italian opera stage. 
“The subject is too Anglo-Saxon.” 


Boito Collaborates 


Verdi always harbored a special ad- 
miration for Shakespeare’s dramas, 
Which he read again and again. Among 
the great Briton’s heroes few interested 
him more than Falstaff. In fact, the fat 
knight’s name is mentioned already in a 
letter Verdi wrote in 1847 to a distin- 
guished lady as a promising operatic 
possibility. We know that one of Verdi’s 
earlier works had been “Macbeth” and 
that he had written his “Othello” before 
“Falstaff.” It is furthermore known 
that Verdi’s friends advised the Maestro 
to write an opera on Shakespeare’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet,” which desire the 
composer dismissed with the following 
words: “Romeo? This love tragedy 
could have tempted the youthful Verdi. 
How could an old man who has only a 
few years more to live think of such a 
love orgy? I have no intention of writing 
another opera, but if ever—then it could 
only be ‘King Lear.’ ” 

Verdi often chatted with Arrigo Boito, 
who had written the book for his 
Uthello,” about suitable opera librettos. 
Boito was indefatigable in tempting the 
Maestro with one hero after another, but 
Verdi always smiled doubtfully until 
Boito once uttered the words “What do 
you think of ‘Falstaff,’ Maestro?” Verdi 
answered, visibly interested, “Oh, Fal- 
staff, yes, yes. Falstaff would be my 
man, but it is so difficult to write a good 
Falstaff’ libretto.” Two days later 
B ito brought to Verdi an outline of the 
Principal scenes of “Falstaff.” It met 
With the immediate approval of Verdi, 
. 0 could hardly await the wording of 
€ single scenes. The only condition 
‘© made was that no one, not even his 
Wile, Giuseppina, nor Giulio Ricordi, the 
































Creators of “Falstaff” and Some of the Interpreters at Its World Premiere at La Scala, 


Feb. 9, 1893. 


Left, Giuseppe Verdi, Octogenarian Composer, and Arrigo Boito, Who 


Wrote the “Falstaff” Libretto; Victor Maurel, Who Impersonated the “Fat Knight”’; 
Edoardo Mascheroni, Conductor, and Lower Edoardo Garbin, Who Sang the Réle of 


“Fenton” 


editor, should hear a word of his new 
undertaking. 

With truly youthful enthusiasm, the 
Maestro began the composition of ‘Fal- 
staff.” The opera was written within 
fourteen months in the years of 1889 
and 1890, and he immediately began the 
task of making the instrumentation. He 
wrote the opera in his villas at Genoa 
and Sant’Agata, rising from his bed at 
dawn as though he were an enamored 
youth of twenty, when most of the other 


“Falstaff” Revival Deligh 


[Continued from page 4] 





ate. The merry a capella quartet of the 
women in the second scene was deli- 
ciously sung, and throughout the opera 
there was a faultless interplay of their 
voices that bespoke no end of group re- 
hearsing. 

Mr. Gigli’s beautiful voice had little 
opportunity in the music of Fenton, even 
the last act solo “Dal labbro incanto” 
being robbed of its purely lyrical effect 
by the entrance of the mischievous 
women, terminating the tenor’s reverie 
just where it begins to assume the char- 
acter of a set air. But he was capital 
in the part, investing it with the boyish- 
ness, the shyness and the touch of 
gaucherie it demands. Didur, Bada and 
Paltrinieri brought more than a little 
of the slapstick to their lesser réles, but 
succeeded in giving them individuality. 
All told, it was a very satisfying cast. 

* x cd 

Some criticism might be made as to 
the correctness of the very beautiful 
and elaborate costumes. Those of Mme. 
Alda seemed particularly inept, and 
surely not all of the headdresses worn 
by the several women were of the same 
period. However, all were lovely to look 
upon. 

Mr. Urban’s settings proved enchant- 
ing, though some details prompted 
questioning as to their fidelity to 
Shakespeare’s England. The loveliest 
was the last one, the night picture of 
Herne’s oak in Windsor Park, with one 
of Urban’s characteristic great trees 
spreading its limbs picturesquely over 


mortals were still sound asleep. Thus 
the score grew, page by page. “You 
have no idea what enjoyment I get out 
of this work,’ the Maestro wroto to 
Boito. 

But still another idea got hold of the 
great old man between one episode and 
another of “Falstaff,” for he jotted down 
his ideas for the founding of his great 
charitable institution, the “Verdi Home 
for Aged and Infirm Musicians,” to 
which he later bequeathed two-thirds of 


all, and a silver moon rising and spread- 
ing its phantom sheen over a sleeping 
lake. 

Only words of commendation can be 
spoken for Mr. Von Wymetal’s manage- 
ment of the stage, and the entire per- 
formance was something to glorify the 
name of Serafin. 


d % 


Ah what an opera this is! 


A very 
madrigal of canorous merriment, in 
which the last instrument in the or- 


chestra is both actor and spectator— 
laughing in its sleeve as it paints the 
fatuity of the amorous Sir John—com- 
menting, the while it delineates in swift, 
sure strokes; and ridiculing all that 
passes before the eyes upon the stage. 
“Tutto nel mondo @é burla” (“all the 
world’s a farce’) runs that marvelous 
ten-voice fugue which ends the opera. 
‘Tutto nel mondo @ burla” pipe the 
winds, quirk the strings and laugh the 
brasses, from the seven-bar prelude that 
rings up the first curtain. “Tutto nel 
mondo é burla” sang the young-old 
spirit of Verdi when, for his own amuse- 
ment—as he has told us—he turned his 
uncanny craftsmanship to the making 
of this unmatched burletta and looked 
back on life and the world from the 
summit of his years. 

With what marvelous economy he 
achieved his ends! How colossal his 
musicianship! How directly, how easily, 
how naturally he created musical speech, 
and how completsly—even a little per- 
versely so—he abjured the Verdi tunes 
of all his earlier operas! If ever there 
was a purely intellectual work and one 
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his fortune, about 5,000,000 lire, build- 
ing himself through this a monument 
not inferior to the artistic glory of his 
“Falstaff.” Giulio Gatti-Casazza shows 
his sense of noble tradition and humane 
feeling by omitting no opportunity to 
honor the memory of the great master 
whenever possible, as was the case at 
the Puccini Memorial Concert, on which 
oceasion 100,000 lire were dedicated to 
the Verdi home, which through hard 
times and the deterioration of the Italian 
currency has fallen into financial diffi- 


culties. 


“Swan Song” Completed 


It was at the end of 1890, when the 
news was given out that the venerable 
Verdi had written an opera which has 
come to be considered as his “swan song.” 
A merry group of friends had gathered 
together in the quaint Verdi Room in 
the Hotel Milan in the city of Milan. 
Arrigo Boito suddenly arose after cham- 
pagne had been served and drank “to 
the health of the paunch-belly.” What 
did he mean by that? One looked at the 
other inquiringly, until Giuditta Ricordi, 
wife of Verdi’s intimate friend and pub- 
lisher, Giulio Ricordi, whispered to Giu- 
seppina Verdi, “Does this mean that the 
Maestro has written a new opera?” At 
which Madame Verdi answered with a 
glad smile, “You have it; it is ‘Falstaff.’ 
The Maestro has been working on it 
for over a year, but I myself have known 
of it for only a few weeks.” 

The glad news had everywhere the 
effect of a bomb and was followed with 
boundless expectations. I was living at 
the time in Trieste and well remember 
being called by telephone to appear im- 
mediately in the editorial rooms of the 
periodical Jl Piccolo, as very important 
and welcome news awaited me. When 
I reached the building I found the pub- 
lishers, members of the editorial and 
technical staffs and many guests in high- 
est tension. And when the chief editor 
had read a telegram from Milan with 
the sensational message that glorious old 
Verdi had written a “Falstaff” opera 
the enthusiasm rose to greatest heights. 
One congratulated and embraced the 
other, as though mankind had received 


a new gospel. 
Singers Threaten Disaster 


No wonder that the first performance 
of “Falstaff” at the Scala on Feb. 9, 
1893, was the sensation of the season. 
It is impossible to describe the sincere 
interest, the unbounded enthusiasm, of 
the entire population of the city. The 
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which obstinately refuses to sacrifice 
artistic ends for one instant of popular 
appeal it is “Falstaff.” It seems almost 
a slap in the face to the aria-hunter. 

That Verdi, of all composers, should 
be reproached for refusal to write mel- 
ody is indeed strange. Of course, “Fal- 
staff” is all melody of a kind, but it is 
only natural that the ear, piqued by so 
many passing phrases of a quickly van- 
ishing beauty, should hope against hope 
for something of longer and more sus- 
tained line. Conceivably, no artistic 
canons would have been violated if 
there had been some lapses into melo- 
dies such as are found in “Othello.” But 
in “Falstaff” the woodwinds cackle “I 
will not,” and the brasses snort out “Go 
to!” whenever the ear pricks itself up 
for a tune. Delicious fragments— 
phrases that make the lips pucker or 
the mouth water—snatches that are like 
pin-pricks or little gusts of wind—and 
all the while, old man Verdi laughing 
that dry, unquenchable laughter of his 
—at Falstaff, at life, at the world, and 
at you! 

Nothing in the score is more charac- 
teristic or more maddening than the fat 
knight’s “Quand’ero paggio,” a risus 
in somersaulting vocables and camel- 
like rhythm. It comes and it goes so 
quickly the ear has scarcely grasped it 
—without preparation, without conse- 
quence. It piques and it disappoints. 
“Bro sotile, sotile, sotile!” 

“Confound this scornful brevity!” you 
say—“Why couldn’t there have been a 


second stanza and a repeat!” 
OscAR THOMPSON. 
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Cecil Arden Makes Plea for Municipal Music 


MM TM 


Metropolitan Mezzo-Soprano 
Maintains That Only a Com- 
munity Interest in Concerts 
Will Make America Musical 
—People Will Listen to Pro- 
grams When They Learn to 
Enjoy Them, She Believes, 
and Not Because of Their 
Cultural Value 


MERICA will be musi- 
cal, Cecil Arden, mezzo- 
soprano of the Metro- 
olitan Opera, says, only 
when the people begin 
r to make their own 
music. As long as concertgoing is a 
matter of social climbing, as long as 
music is a society event rather than an 
emotional experience, America will be 
the land of the phonograph and the 
radio. “Despite the number of races 
which go to make up this country,” she 
says, “we are predominantly Anglo- 
Saxon and innately unmusical. Amer- 
ica must be trained to appreciate good 
music; she will not do it instinctively. In 
most of the cities in the United States 
concerts are a foreign element. They are 
run by a small social set for themselves. 
The prices are often too high for the 
general public, and in many cases it is 
not welcomed. 

“Music is a factor in the life of the 
people only in those cities where it is 
municipally controlled, or at least man- 
aged by the public at large and not by 
a small clique. Why is Chicago aroused 
by the trouble at the opera? Not because 
it gives it something to gossip about. 
Not because it is a fashionable diversion, 
but because the Chicago opera is owned 
by the people. Because men and women 
have put their savings into it, to help it 
live, so that they may hear good music. 
You will find a vital interest in music 
in those communities which have a direct 
interest in the aesthetic life of the city. 
Take Baltimore, with its municipal or- 
chestra and its other musical activities. 
Take one of the large cities in Texas. 
Most of them have developed the co- 
operative movement. 

“Texas is so big and so far away from 
the large centers that it has had to de- 
velop its own resources or stagnate. 
There the city cooperates with the club 
in managing the concerts. They have 
municipal auditoriums. They don’t have 
to pay rent. Therefore they can give 
concerts at popular prices and get large 
audiences. In the cities there you sing 
before thousands of people and they stay 
to the very end of the concert. They 
hear the biggest artists in the world. 
They have their own chamber music or- 
ganizations. They give their own opera. 
They have developed a genuine interest 
in music because they have made it part 
of the community life, not introduced it 
as some exotic alien element.” 





Influence of Foreigners 


Musical life in America, Miss Arden 
finds, is most developed where there is 
a strong foreign element in the popula- 
tion. From the tradition of generations 
they feel a need for music. They bring 
music to the community. The Americans 
try it doubtfully at first, and then dis- 
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Cecil Arden, Mezzo-Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


cover that they, too, were born with the 
ability to appreciate good music, despite 
the fact that they were probably brought 
up on the canned varieties. 

“The phonograph and the radio,” Miss 
Arden continues, “which should be a 
force for developing musical taste, have 
done just the opposite. They have fos- 
tered a lack of discrimination in the 
general public. There is more bad music 
than good, and it is usually cheaper, so 
the public has turned to it. In the cities 
where there is a large foreign popula- 
tion and an effort has been made to keep 
its traditions alive there is better taste. 
Wherever there are Jews, too, you wil! 
find them organizing concerts, develop- 
ing music in the community. Music is 
born in the spirit of the Europeans. We 
must create it in the spirit of the Ameri- 
cans.” 

To do this, Miss Arden believes, the 
artist should cater to the taste in each 
community. “You cannot make out two 
or three programs and expect them to 
please every audience in the country. If 
you were going on a tour across Europe 
you would change your programs for 
each country. You must do the same 
thing in America, for almost every city 
is a different country. To interest the 
people in music you must give them what 
they will appreciate. For, after all, 
people go to concerts to enjoy themselves, 
not to be educated. If they can absorb 
a little painless education at the same 
time they will not protest, but if you 
try to stuff knowledge down their throats 
you will sing to empty seats. By this 
I do not mean that you must lower your 
standard, that you must give the ‘trash’ 
that so many artists, even the greatest 
artists, occasionally stoop to. I mean 
that you must be an amateur psycholo- 
gist: analyze your audience and give 
what you know will appeal to it. 


Variety Necessary 


In the Middle West, for example, in 
St. Louis or Milwaukee, German songs 
predominate on my programs. I give 
them German lieder, Schubert and Schu- 
mann and Brahms, and an occasional 
folk-song, because it is their music. They 
know it and they want to hear it. It 
will make them want to come to concerts 
again. It will make them listen to the 
other music on the program and learn 
to appreciate that too. You cannot take 


a stereotype program and sing it in every 
city in the country. You cannot take a 
New York program and sing it on tour. 
In New Orleans it is obvious that if you 
give them French songs they will enjoy 
them more than the German lieder you 
sang in Milwaukee. And in Texas there 
is a strong Spanish and Mexican element 
and you must cater to that. You must 
please your public, but you can do it 
without cheapening yourself. You can 
maintain a high standard without boring 
your audience to death. 

“You cannot attempt to give an Aeo- 
lian Hall program in Gopher Prairie, 
but then very often it’s a mistake to 
give that sort of a program in Aeolian 
Hall. Only débutants do, and they do it 
because they have talked too much about 
music and program-making and concert- 
giving and watched the public too little. 
Most music students do not live in the 
world. Their lives are one round of 
musicales, musical gossip and concerts. 
They sleep, eat and talk nothing but 
music. It is very bad for them. Nothing 
ean kill musical talent in you like living 
with another musician. I don’t believe 
that musicians should stick together. It 
is very narrowing, and they have more 
to develop than a voice or finger-technic 
if they want to succeed. They must, 
above all, develop personality, and they 
can only do that by living a full, in- 
teresting life, by mingling with people 
who have other interests besides music, 
by having other interests themselves.” 

The habit of mixing only with musi- 
cians comes, naturally enough, Miss 
Arden believes, when the student arrives 
in New York, alone, without friends. 
Suppose she is a soprano. She lives at 
a musical club or rooms with another 
girl whom she has met in her teacher’s 


studio. They gossip about music at the 
studio. They comment on each other’s 
lessons. They practise. They go to 


concerts, and the next day they begin 
the same thing all over again until there 
is nothing else in life. 

“That sort of musician,” Miss Arden 
says, “will only help to make America 
unmusical. When he comes in contact 
with his public he is like some curious 
creature from a faraway land. He tries 
to make it harder. He wants to be an 
exotic. He loves the posing. And the 
public becomes more and more convinced 
that music is something entirely beyond 


That is not the roa; 


its comprehension. ; 
It is not even ty 


to musical progress. 
way to self-development. It is stultify. 
ing in more than one way. It will ny 
only prevent America from having , 
musical personality, it will prevent t, 
musician from having any personality ,; 
all.” HENRIETTA MALKI>. 





BOSTON CHORAL UNION TO 
GIVE $100 FOR PART-SON( 





Organization Seeks Joyous Compositio, 
by American Composer—Contest 
Ends on May 1 
Boston, Jan. 3.—The People’s Chora 
Union, of which Mrs. William Arm; 
Fisher is president and John P. May. 


shall, chairman of adjudicators, is offer. 
ing a prize of $100 for the best par. 
song for mixed voices with piano accoy. 
paniment. The text and music must |, 
spirited and joyous in character, sing. 
able and free from complexity, and no 
exceeding ten minutes in performance. 

The competition is open to all Ameri. 
can citizens, whether by birth or adop. 
tion. All manuscripts must be identified 
by an assumed name or motto, and the 
composer’s name placed in a sealed ep. 
velope upon which the assumed name 
or motto is written. Manuscripts yi 
be judged by experienced musicians 0 
high standing and must be sent prior t 
May 1 to Professor John P. Marshal). 
Boston, Mass. 

The winning composition is to become 
the property of the People’s Choral 
Union and will be performed at their 
first public concert after the award ha; 
been made. 


AIDS MacDOWELL COLONY 








Toledo Turns Out in Full Force for 
Benefit Concert 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Jan. 3.—Toledo, throug) 
the agency of Clara Enid Orwig, pianist, 
and Corrine Rider-Kelsey, soprano, did 
its bit in aiding the MacDowell memorial 
colony by turning out in large numbers t 
hear a benefit concert given at Greene’: 
Auditorium on Monday, Dec. 29. Mme 
Rider-Kelsey was the guest performe 
Her songs, presented with the utmost 
artistry, included two MacDowell nun: 
bers, “Long Ago” and “Bluebell.” 
Another of her best numbers was the 
“Song of Spring” by Sidney King Ru: 
sell. Mary Willing Megley, accon- 
panist, and her composition “Memory’ 
was a feature of the program. Mis 
Orwig, a Toledo artist, played music by 
Bach, Brahms, Schumann, Schubert, 
Chopin, Cyril Scott and MacDowell. He 
technical skill and musicianship wer 
much admired. 

Morris Morovitsky, sixteen years old 
a violin pupil of Lynnel Reed, gave : 
recital recently, acquitting himself in « 
thoroughly musicianly manner and dis: 
playing a fine technic. He gave 3 
Handel sonata, with Mrs. John Gillett 
at the piano, among other numbers 

HELEN MASTERS Morris. 





Olga Samaroff has been engaged for 
concert at the Waldorf Astoria on Ja! 
28, for the benefit of the Diet-Kitche 
Association. This will be Mme. Samar- 
off’s fifth appearance in New York thi: 
season. 
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World’s Largest B’ way at 51st St. | 
and Feremest “Subway to Door” | 
Motion Pic- EDW.BOWES, | 


ture Palace Mng. Dir. 
CONSTANCE TALMADGE in 


“Her Night of Romance’”’ 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
And the Capitol Ballet Corps 


Presentations by ROTHAFEL 








RIVOLI "pyar 
“LOCKED DOORS” 


with BETTY COMPSON 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
BROADWAY AT 


RIALT 42D ST. 


POLA NEGRI in 
“EAST of SUEZ” 
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Knot-Holes and Radio—Impressions of 
Lucrezia Bori and John McCormack as 
Received from a Broadcasting Station— 
Chaliapin Figures in a Court Injunction 
Brought by the Chicago Opera—For- 
eign Words Cling to Operatic Perform- 
ances in English—The Ubiquitous 
Choir Boy Introduces a New Stanza 
Into a Canticle—An American Artist 
Works a Miracle at the Metropolitan— 
Waghalter Takes Stransky’s Baton—A 


Reward for Potter 


DEAR MUSICAL AMERICA: 

A long time ago some small boy dis- 
covered that it was a foolish ceremony 
to pay out a good two-bits at the box- 
office to the ball field so long das the 
fence surrounding the field provided 
several perfectly good knot-holes. 

Of course, a tree or a telegraph pole 
was better, but small boys can’t be 
choosers; the point is to see the game 
and yet elude the ticket-taker at the 
gate. 

Nowadays the unfeeling corporations 
which control the great American sport 
take special pains to build tall, steel, 
knot-holeless fences; and as for trees and 
poles, every one in the neighborhood is 
sawed down. 

I remember that in one city it was 
necessary for the baseball park owners 
to put up a huge canvas screen 100 feet 
high, so as to shut off a view of the 
field from several hundred unpaid ad- 
missions perched on two or three handy 
As a result, these devotees 
of sport were obliged to abandon their 
coigns of advantage outside and buy real 
tickets at the box-office with real money. 

The park magnates chuckled and base- 
ball was again safe for democracy. 

But what has this to do with music? 

Not a thing, little worms, except that 
[ would show you that the small boy of 
the knot-hole is still with us. 

This time he is enjoying still better 
Sport. 

His knot-hole is the amplifier of his 
radio receiving-set and he hears this 
‘ime, not the uproar of a common bal! 
game, but the welcome harmonies of a 
noted orchestra, the singing of a Mc- 
Cormack. 

And the boy at his radio set, listening 
‘0 good and bad music, is happier by 
‘ar than he was at his precarious knot- 
hole. There is no policeman with a stick 
to shoo him away. 

Best of all (for the small boy), he 
Pays no more than he did for the knot- 
hole privilege. 

x * 

Some 8,000,000 small and large boys 
gathered at their knot-holes—I mean 
radio outfits—New Year’s night. 

Che occasion was the début of John 
McCormack and Lucrezia Bori before a 
radio audience. 

! came up from my happy home in the 
nether regions especially to hear this 
aerial concert. I had intended to attend 
the opera that night, but I said to my- 
seit, “Why should a poor devil spend 
good money for entertainment when I 
Can hear good music for nothing?” 


| Was not completely enchanted with 
The 


opening number, the “Adeste Fideles,” 
was sung by John with the support of 
an organ and a quartet. Maybe it was 
the fault of the receiving set (a par- 
ticularly fine piece of mechanism); at 
any rate, I heard too much organ. The 
surging of the instrument almost over- 
whelmed the lovely voice. 

In the Berceuse from  Godard’s 
“Jocelyn” the tenor again seemed under 
a disadvantage, for the ethereal waves 
brought me too much of the ’cello ob- 
bligato and too little John. In the other 
offerings the luscious McCormack voice 
was exhibited with more of its richness, 
velvety smoothness and power. The piano 
tone as transmitted to my ears sounded 
metallic and overloud. 

I know Broadcasting Station WEAF 
is one of the best in the land; the man- 
ager, S. L. Ross, and the whole staff re- 
flect the high efficiency of the organiza- 
tion. So I am forced to the conclusion 
that radio engineering has some knotty 
problems to solve before aerial programs 
can be broadcast perfectly. 

Progress is so rapid in the radio world, 
however, that these problems of trans- 
mission may be solved before these words 
appear in type. 

All in all, McCormack’s voice must 
have brought joy to his millions of 
hearers on New Year’s night, but I have 
heard John sing better on a dozen occa- 
sions. 

Miss Bori’s most precious asset, a 
peculiarly ingratiating quality of voice, 
was not much in evidence. Her voice 
was clear, her delicious personality de- 
lighted me as always, but I felt that 
the individual charm of the organ was 
missing. 

If I were not intimately familiar with 
Miss Bori’s artistry I believe I would 
have been disappointed with her radio 
singing. This brings up another point: 
I believe that many a mediocre voice 
takes on a new and surprising beauty 
when it is projected through the ether. 
It is still a question in my mind if every 
type of voice can be broadcast to the 
best advantage. 

As a Scotsman at my side remarked, 
the New Year’s program was a glorious 
experience—glorious and inexpensive. 

* * * 

Here’s new heart for every American 
artist! 

The most remarkable individual dem- 
onstration of years, and perhaps in the 
entire history of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, has been accorded an 


American artist. are 
And, marvel of marvels, he isn’t even 


a tenor! 

Nobody seems to know just the why or 
how of it—least of all young Lawrence 
Tibbett, who, I understand, isn’t quite 
sure today that it wasn’t all a dream. 

Of course, it was the magnificent sing- 
ing of the young California baritone, 
now in his second year at the Metro- 
politan, which was the match that fired 
the powder keg, but the marvel of it all 
increases when one stops to think that 
what he sang was not a lachrymose aria, 
dripping phrases that were honey-sweet, 
or embodying a tune likely to make old 
maids think of lost loves and newly 
engaged couples hold hands in the dark. 

Here was a scene of a man’s jealousy 
of green-eyed torment, essentially dra- 
matic, but better described as “interest- 
ing” than “appealing,” so far as the 
basic heart interest in it went—for the 
audience knew all the time that Mistress 
Ford was not going to be unfaithful and 
that the fat Falstaff would be clouted 
with staves before the final curtain. 

I leave to your reviewer a description 
of the unprecedented scene when Mr. 
Tibbett’s performance “stopped _ the 
show.” and I am content, also, to let the 
critics have their say as to the purely 
artistic qualities of the baritone’s per- 
formance. What makes me fling my cap 
in air is simply this—it happened! And 
when I read that Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
had wrung the young man’s hand, and 
that Otto H. Kahn. as chairman of the 
board of directors, had sent him a letter 
of felicitation, I think I could have 
eaten my newspaper and put my omelet 
in my overcoat pocket, so eager was I 
to shout three cheers for the American 
artist. 

I understand that young Tibbett, who 
has a wife and twin sons, borrowed 
money on his life insurance to come to 
New York from the Pacific Coast, in 
order to get within striking distance of 
opera. He took lessons from Frank La 
Forge and he sang in a New Rochelle 
church, with no more prospects, ap- 
parently, than hordes of other music 
students in New York. 

But he had been a sailor in the United 
States Navy during the war, and he 
had the sort of insides that are tradi- 
tionally associated with the men of the 


fleet. He stuck it out, he got an audi- 
tion, he was engaged, he sang relatively 
small roles, he grew and— 

_Well, here he is—made famous over- 
night—and all because he delivered the 
goods. 

This is not to assume that he will 

be what is known as a knock-out every 
time he sings. How many routine per- 
formances every artist, even the greatest 
of them, gives for each one in which he 
really lifts an audience out of the seats! 
Doubtless, the American baritone will 
have his good nights and his indifferent 
ones, like the others; and nothing could 
be more unfair to him than to expect him 
to repeat the sensational success he 
achieved in this opera when he essays 
various other réles which either offer no 
such opportunities or do not so perfectly 
coincide with his best qualities. 
_ Without giving away any of our wear- 
ing apparel, or forgetting the next in- 
stallment of our income tax, we can all, 
as good Americans and admirers of high 
talent wherever it is found, afford to be 
just a little daffy right now and shout 
“Bravo, Tibbett!” 


* * * 


And now we have the court injunction 
in music! 

The tonal art, it would appear, is 
filching thunder even from baseball and 
the capitalist-labor embroglio. 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
with blood in its eye and a $10,000 bond 
to prove its earnestness, has obtained a 
restraining order to block an appearance 
of one of its artists, and all because 
Feodor Chaliapin is doing his level best 
to exemplify the old saw about making 
hay while the sun shines. 

The big Russian bass, it is to be re- 
membered, sang for years in Russia with 
virtually no remuneration, taking orders 
from the Bolshevists and being mighty 
glad to get sacks of meal or potatoes 
in return for running opera for them. 
Cut off from the music capitals where 
there was money to be made, he saw the 
best years of his career slipping away 
with nary a nest egg for the future and 
his very numerous progeny. 

It is to be remembered that when he 
did get back to civilization, first London 
—then the United States—and began to 
think in terms of pounds and dollars in- 
stead of worthless paper rubles, he was 
as old as Caruso was when he died. 

Now, Chaliapin is too intelligent a 
man not to realize that time is fugacious 
and that his remaining years as a big 
money-maker are probably not so very 
numerous. Already he has had his share 
of grief from throat trouble, and the 
operation he underwent in Paris last 
year must have been an additional warn- 
ing. He has had to disappoint audiences 
at the Metropolitan and elsewhere, some- 
times by cancelling an appearance en- 
tirely, sometimes by worrying along 
with vocal handicaps which seriously im- 
paired his singing. 

Given this situation, it is perhaps not 
surprising to find him attempting—to 
borrow a street phrase—to “clean up” 
while yet there is time, and to do his 
mowing with a vengeance here and now. 
He has visited virtually every part of 
the country in recital, has sung alter- 
nately with the Metropolitan and the 
Chicago companies, and has _ joined 
forces with an itinerant Russian organ- 
ization of none too high artistic stand- 
ards, leaping from one to another in a 
way. that must have brought dismay to 
all concerned. He even contrived to ap- 
pear with both the Metropolitan and 
Chicago companies when both were on 
more or less competitive tours a year 
ago, and anticipated his first Boris with 
the Chicagoans in their own city by ap- 
pearing in the réle with the Russians, 
thereby lessening the effect of the 
“Boris” production which the Chi- 
cagoans prepared especially for him. 

That he is making money and plenty 
of it by this procedure is not to be 
doubted. His Chicago opera contract 
alone calls for thirty appearances at 
$3,500 each, or $105,000 in a single 
season! 

The injunction proceedings of which 
he is now the storm center are per- 
haps the logical outcome of his particu- 
lar form of hay-making. With an 
appearance arranged for him in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with the Chicagoans early 
in February, he accepted a proposition 
to sing another of his réles less than 
two weeks earlier with a local opera or- 
ganization. This, the Chicago manage- 
ment contends, is a violation of contract, 
both of the letter and the spirit, and 
serves to nullify the purpose of the Chi- 
cago company in paying him $3,500 for 
that particular performance. 

All of this can be left to the courts to 
determine. Meanwhile, it may be opined 





that “Babe” Ruth will have a fellow 
feeling. 

How often it has been said that there 
is nothing like a little “art” to make 
the whole world kin. 

* * bd 

I have just received the following mali- 
cious letter from a musician: 

“Dear Mephisto: Out in Chicago they 
have a society for the propagation of 
opera in English and carry their en- 
thusiasm to the point of engaging a 
resident libretto-translator. 

“At one of the performances of this 
society, when an opera in English by 
an American composer was being sung, 
after one of the arias three of the per- 
sons largely interested in the society 
were heard to cry their applause aloud. 

“*Bravo!’ shouted one; ‘Encore!’ an- 
other; ‘Bis!’ yelled a third. 

“Query: Why not start a society for 
Applause in Our Own Language?” 

* K 


I do not care a whoop about any 
faction in Cleveland, Canton, Cape- 
town, or any other community; my one 
and only object is to advance the cause 
of music. I say this with feeling, for 
I have just been advised by several good 
friends that I am “skating on thin ice 
when I speak of the musical situation 
of Cleveland.” 

If we look over the prairies at a 
distant town we can see only the church 
spires and some other noble landmarks. 
If we approach closely we may see rub- 
bish piles and dung-hills—and all the 
beautiful illusion of distance is ruined. 

I prefer to see Cleveland as a com- 
munity of earnest, big-minded men and 
women who stand as one on matters of 
music and righteousness. 

Don’t tell me that if I approach closer 
that I shall lose the sight of the really 
beautiful skyline of Cleveland. 

* * ok 


Here is a new choir boy story from 
the land of the fine choruses. 

The roving blue eye of a cherubic lad 
in the Worcester Cathedral choir sud- 
denly spied a pretty sight, so he sang 
the strophe of an ancient canticle in 
these words: 

“Who’s this coming up the aisle? 

“She’s a regular snorter!” 

An angelic imp on the other side of 
the choir immediately took up the strain 
without a change of face: 

“Hold your tongue, you son of a gun! 

“It is the Bishop’s dorr-ter!”’ 
* oK ok 

Down my way the all-important com- 
modity is heat, then more heat. 

I have gathered from many centuries 
experience that the principal demand of 
you struggling mortals on earth is 
money, and more money. What fuel is 
to my home the dollar is to your earth. 

This thought comes to me as I muse 
over the musical situation. 

All kinds of remarkably worthy musi- 
cal enterprises are famishing for only 
one reason—the lack of financial back- 
ing. 
The good women and men who origi- 
nate really noble ideas which would 
mean much for the development of music 
in America are compelled to stage cam- 
paigns and drives to raise funds. If it 
were not for the generosity of a handful 
of loyal souls who command good-sized 
purses most of these artistic movements 
would perish for lack of nourishment. 

This is all wrong. 

As I told you recently one city has 
overcome this system of enforced men- 
dicity by calling on all her citizens to 
subseribe to a general budget. 

This is the right way. 

Another thought. I know some ex- 
cellent virtuosi who have been visiting 
these shores for several seasons. Their 
earnings have been simply enormous. 
Mind you, no one should begrudge these 
artists any of their income, for they are 
truly excellent soloists, well worthy of 
their hire. 

At the same time, these visitors to this 
country have talked expansively of their 
love and affection for these dear United 
States. 

Surely, they would be willing to do- 
nate the proceeds of a few concerts to 
the cause of music in America? The 
sacrifice would be rewarded by the new 
measure of good will which would be 
meted out to them by American music 
patrons. At present these several visi- 
tors are regarded more or less as walk- 
ing cash-registers. They could easily 
prove that they are really interested in 
this country which is showering wealth 
on them so bounteously. 

Come, put your name 
dotted line! 


down on the 


* * * 
No sooner than a distinguished Eu- 
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ropean sets foot on these shores—or even 
before the gangplank is lowered—he 
makes three remarks. 

He is vastly impressed by American 
architecture as reflected by New York’s 
sky-line. 

Remark number two relates to what 
the visitor insists is “American music,” 
meaning jazz. 

He is anxious to please the young ship 
reporter and certain of his fellow pas- 
sengers, so he makes his third observa- 
tion. It relates to American women, 
their charm, beauty and independence. 
Somehow, the ship reporter makes no 
notes; the visitor marvels at the youth’s 
memory. 

With women visitors the substance of 
the first interview is precisely the same, 
except that she speaks of the charm, in- 
tellect and enterprise of the American 
male, ~ 

The patient ship reporter may speak 
only English but he knows what the 
visitor is saying without the need of an 
interpreter. 

Heywood Broun of the World relates 
how one of these visiting celebrities 
absent-mindedly murmered in the inter- 
view that American women were im- 
pressive sights in the faltering dusk 
with the pageant of clouds floating by; 
that the tall buildings showed perfectly 
the charm and intellectual strength of 
the American woman. 

But I was fooled last week by a visit- 
ing French woman, by name Nadia 
Boulanger. 

This lady, you know, is one of the 
most distinguished musicians of present- 
day France. So many Americans, espe- 
cially her students of composition, urged 
Mile. Boulanger to visit this country 
that she is now here for a remarkable 
tour. A large number of representative 
musicians, conductors and composers, 
joined in the petition for her presence, 
so she is now here for a lecture trip 
throughout the States. As this charm- 
ing visitor speaks a fluent English and 
has an appealing message of good cheer 
for the American student I am sure she 
will have a happy stay. 

I am interested in this Frenchwoman’s 
insight into our native music. Said the 
keen composer, no sooner than she 
landed on our shores: 

“American composers and students of 
composition whom I have known,” she 
said, “show certain characteristics in 
common. I would say they are dis- 
tinguished by a very marked feeling for 
the rhythmic element of composition and 
for the cultivation of individuality. 
Their work is very direct and shows 
power in handling the element of form. 

“These things lead to the creation of 
a type of composition which will event- 
ually be recognized as_ distinctively 
American. I do not believe it will arrive 
as the result of any external influences 
but will simply be the expression of the 
national characteristics in music. 

“Would jazz be considered a distinc- 
tively American musical expression? I 
am sometimes asked. Yes, of course it 
would; that is, it expresses a certain 
part of American feeling. Some of my 
students have played it for me, and I 
am anxious to study it here on its na- 
tive soil. It has interesting possibilities. 
It will not necessarily be a basis for 
American music, however.” 

Not a syllable about the skyscraper; 
no declaration that jazz is to be the 
foundation of “a new school”; and not 
even a kind word for the American 
male! 

* * * 


Probably the most neglected person in 
all musicdom is the individual who is 
variously known as the personal repre- 
sentative or personal secretary. 

Like the unseen manipulator of the 
wires which operates the marionettes 
the personal representative performs an 
indispensable but silent service. 

He is diplomat, prime minister, pub- 
licity specialist, mother, father and 
friend to the artist he serves. 

I know a dozen or more of these secre- 
taries,—a totally inadequate title—and 
I know how invaluable are their ser- 
vices to the artists they serve. Yet the 
public knows the names of but few of 
these self-effacing souls. 

I rejoice that one of the tribe of per- 
sonal representatives has just come into 
his own. The Chicago Musical College 
of which, you know, Felix Borowski is 
the artistic head and Carl D. Kinsey the 
general manager, has just named How- 





ard E. Potter a member of the College 
Board of Directors. 

Howard has been Mary Garden’s per- 
sonal representative for years; it was 
Howard who—l almost gave away some 
state secrets. Suffice it to say that 
Mary’s personal guide knows as much 
about the musical world as any existing 
human being or tenor. That’s the 
trouble, he knows but he won’t tell. 
Anyhow, Howard is now as high in the 
councils of one of the country’s most dis- 
tinguished musical institution as he was 
(and is) in the confidence of the ever- 
active Mary. 

When Howard writes his memoirs I 
shall buy one of the first copies! 


* * * 


For some time rumors have been 
noised about of several important pend- 
ing changes in New York orchestra con- 
ductorships. 

One of these events took place last 
week when Josef Stransky suddenly an- 
nounced he was withdrawing as leader 
of the State Symphony. At the same 
moment it was officially stated by the 
management that Ignatz Waghalter 
would succeed Mr. Stransky. 

Waghalter has been patiently await- 
a baton ever since he landed a year ago. 
His friends engaged the New York 
Symphony players for him last year, 
you may recall, and Waghalter’s début 
was staged in Carnegie Hall. He dis- 
closed himself as an excellent musician 
and again when he made his a full- 
fledged conductor last week he demon- 
strated that he possesses admirable 
qualities. 

He has not as yet been given suffi- 
cient time to prove that he knows how 
to build programs, but I think he will 
require friendly counsel in this direc- 
tion. 

New York needs more than just an- 
other conductor; we need leadership 
which displays imagination and open- 
mindedness in performing new works. 

Mr. Stransky has proved again and 
again that he would give a friendly 
hearing to worthy American composers. 

I trust Mr. Waghalter will also show 
the right attitude toward our native 
musicians. 

As for Josef, I understand he is to 
devote himself to his noted art collection, 
safely secluded from the storm and 
strife of a conductor’s career. 

* * 2 


Not every musician is equally handy 
with the pencil. Occasionally an in- 
experienced wight crosses out a real gem 
of eulogy when he submits his clippings 
to the inexorable eye of -the printer. 

The real bane of the artist is the critic 
whose meanings are daintily subtle. 
Sometimes it’s hard to say whether the 
all-knowing are administering an ap- 
proving pat or a dig. 

The natural optimism of the per- 
petrator of song programs leads them 
to give their brothers of the pen the 
benefit of the doubt. Besides, when ma- 
terial for notices is scarce, even a 
withered pomegranate is better than no 
fruit. 

I read in some newspapers before me: 

“Her upper tones were hardly less 
penetrating than her lower.” 

“Her costume was worth coming a 
great distance to see.” 

“Mme. is to be thanked for not 
rushing into a hasty début.” 

* * & 


BULLETIN: Just as I write these last 
words a loud crash is heard on the 
water-front. 

Igor Stravinsky has arrived with a 
whizz and a bang. 

Igor’s personality is as vivid and un- 
restrained as his “Sacre du Printemps.” 
He wears a tie and waist-coat which 
would put a tropical sunset to shame; 
his conversation is like the popping of 
a thousand bunches of fire-crackers— 
not fire-birds. With an ease born of a 
string of conquests he lets fly at inter- 
viewers with Voltairian swiftness and 
keenness. This Russian composer and 
conductor has plainly a vivid, pres- 
tissimo, agitato personality. 

If he lives up to even a small measure 
of his Parisian reputation, I predict that 
Igor’s American visit will prove an ex- 
citing adventure for all of us, says your 


~—— 


— 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, now on his 
third tour of the South this season, will 
sing in Atlanta on Jan. 13, returning to 
New York early in February. 











Poison Pen Letters Sent Artists Abroad 
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IENNA, Dec. 19.—Immediately be- 

fore the beginning of Kreisler’s last 
concert, which took place on Dec. 15 
in the Grosse Konzerthaussaal in 
Vienna, a letter was delivered in the 
artists’ room bearing the following ad- 
dress: “To Mr. Fritz Kreisler, loco” 
and in the left corner of the envelope 
was written the word “Confidential.” 
Fritz Kreisler’s brother Hugh took the 
letter and opened it. In the letter Fritz 
Kreisler was summoned to deposit the 
amount of 650,000,000 kronen at the 
Hotel Imperial within two days; should 
that amount ‘not be deposited within the 
time given, Fritz Kreisler was to be 
shot. } 

The anonymous’ writer praised 
Kreisler’s charitable mind but he gave 
him to understand that his life was 
ruined at all events, and that he would 
be forced to commit suicide. He admitted 
willingly that Kreisler had helped many 
other people, but by his letter, which is 
the last attempt at saving his own life, 
he requested help for himself and two 
other men. 

He also acknowledged the charitable 
disposition of Fritz Kreisler’s wife but 
he warned her, as well as the violinist 
himself, against thwarting the demand 
of the writer and his two companions, 
as not only Kreisler would be shot but 
also his wife would be hurt. 

Hugh Kreisler handed over the letter 
to the police. It appears that that letter 
was not the first addressed to prominent 
artists but that also Huberman and 
Battistini had received letters of a 
similar tenor immediately before their 
concerts. On the morning following the 
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Fritz Kreisler, from a Caricature by Mat 
in the Bystander Made After His Recent 
London’ Triumphs 


concert the police authorities were 
called on the telephone by a person who 
said he was a physician, and who in- 
formed the authorities that one of his 
patients, a lunatic, had confessed to him 
that he was the author of the letter. 
But before the authorities could learn 
anything more about the case the tele- 
phonic conversation was broken off by 
the would-be physician. Thus it is quite 
unexplained whether the letter wa: 
written by a madman or by a gang of 
criminals. Dr. ROBERT KONTA. 





Vienna Volksoper Suspends Activities 
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IENNA, Dec. 18, 1924.—Vienna’s 

fame as a musical city able to main- 
tain two opera houses, at present suffers 
from the loss of one. For a long time 
matters at the Volksoper have not been 
in a good way financially, not because 
the public was unwilling to attend the 
performances there, which have almost 
always been of a praiseworthy char- 
acter, but because of the bad manage- 
ment and the lack of sufficient financial 
support. The crisis came to a head last 
Sunday, Dec. 14, when the orchestra re- 
fused to play at the evening’s perform- 
ance, not having been paid what was 


still due from the November salary. 
Wagner’s “Gétterdi4mmerung” was on 
the bills. Those who had bought tickets 
were refunded their money at the box 
office, but found the doors closed to the 
auditorium, where darkness reigned. It 
was the “Dusk of the Volksoper”! 

To the reproach of the directors that 
the action of the orchestra had preci- 
pitated matters, the reply came that bad 
management had caused the trouble. 
The debt, amounting to 70,000,000 Aus- 
trian crowns due for royalties on operas 
by Verdi and Puccini which drew the 
best houses, had not been paid, and 
therefore, Ricordi at Milan had with- 
drawn the right to perform them. 

A financial group had only recently 
been found which seemed willing to set 
the Volksoper on a new and sounder 
basis. The collapse, however, has 
frightened away the gentlemen con- 
nected therewith. At a general meeting 
on Dec. 16 the question was debated 
whether it would not be practicable to 
give performances of operas. and 
operettas with piano accompaniment in 
order to afford the members of the com- 
pany the opportunity of further em- 
ployment, and the project was regarded 
-with some favor. But for the present 
the Volksoper is closed and nothing def- 
inite has been settled. 

At the Staatsoper on Sunday fore- 
noon, Dec. 14, a performance of Mo- 
zart’s Requiem took place in memory of 
Puccini. The solemn and impressive 
mass was wonderfully executed under 
Franz Schalk’s lead, the soloists being 
Frau Nihacek, Frau Kittel, Herr Gallus 
and Herr Mayr. An eloquent address 
was delivered by the noted music critic, 
Richard Specht. He described Puc- 
cini’s artistic nature and his significance 
in the field of modern opera composition. 
In Vienna, Puccini’s music has always 
been loved and greatly appreciated and 
the performances of his works were 


among the best at the Vienna Staat- 
soper. The close and crowning feature 
of the solemn celebration was a perforn- 
ance of “Soeur Angelica,” one of Puc- 
cini’s last works. Its elegiac atmosphere 
and fervor made it appear a veritable re- 
quiem mass in memory of the dead 
master. Lotte Lehmann, who sang the 
part of the sorrow-laden nun at the 
opera’s first performance in Vienna, 
again impersonated this touching figure. 
The house was filled and the audience 
showed its deep reverence for the de- 
parted master. | 
On Monday a vocal prodigy, a _nine- 
year-old girl, Ilona Marcus, exhibited 
her art to a company of invited guests, 
musical critics and journalists. The 
youthful singer had already achieved 
local fame in her native city of Budapest 
and astounded her audience here by 
the remarkable maturity and wonderful 
execution of coloratura songs. Although 
in a sweet childish voice, befitting her 
few years of life, she sings the mos: 
difficult airs with a musical understan¢- 
ing and finish which perhaps only onct 
before had attracted public notice, when 
Adelina Patti appeared on the stage 2 
the age of seven. In her high notes 
particularly little Ilona Marcus dis 
plays promise of a future vocal star. 
She also has histrionic ability and sang 
the air of Adele from “The Bat” and 0! 
the Doll in “Tales of Hoffmann” in 3 
manner not only to interest but to enter- 
tain her hearers. ADDIE FUNK. 





Giovanni Martinelli Passes Crisis in 
Attack of Typhoid Fever 


Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Met 
ropolitan Opera Company, is ill at his 
home on Central Park West with 4! 
attack of typhoid fever. His most recent! 
appearance was in the revival of Ha’ 
évy’s “La Juive,” at which time he wa: 
in good health and voice. On Tuesday 
evening an official bulletin stated the 
tenor had successfully passed the cris!‘ 


Cecile De Horvath Will Give Piano Re 
cital in New York 


CHICAGO, Jan. 3.—Cecile De Horvath, 
pianist, has scheduled her New York re 
cital in Aeolian Hall for Jan. 20. She 
will play Glazounoff’s Sonata in B F!a 
Minor, Liszt’s B Minor Ballade an¢ 
music by Chopin, Schumann, Debussy: 
Bach, Gluck, Sowerby and Palmgre® 
After this appearance she will make 4 
tour of the Southern States. 





All the material in MusicaL AMERICA * 


copyrighted and may be reproduced 
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Modernists Have Ruined Modern Music, Stravinsky Says 


“There you 
“That is not 


interested only in jazz. 
have something,” he says. 


the result of ostentatious theorizing. 
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, : . ible! 5 tan? : 
a particular béte noir. rible! I didn’t know what it was about 
Os tk ‘seeiitiah meumade and I think it was the conductor’s 
, fault. A conductor who does not study 


To the world at large 
Stravinsky is the apostle 
of modernism but he is 
not playing with clever paradoxes 
when he denies it. “I detest modernist 
music,” he says. “I am not a modern- 
ist. I do not pretend to write the 
music of the future any more than I 
attempt to copy the music of the past. 


I am of today and I hope I am writing 
the music of today. Many of my friends 
among the new composers spend their 
time either inventing the music of to- 
morrow or repeating that of yesterday. 
Modernism is too pretentious for me. 
C'est un mot compromisé. There is no 
sincerity left in it. The modernists set 
out to shock the bourgeoisie, sometimes 
they succeed only in pleasing the Bol- 
shevists. I am not interested in either 
the bourgeoisie or the Bolshevists. My 
object is not to shock the world with 
stock phrases and theories, which, like 
‘futurism,’ have turned into mere for- 
mulas. My music, I suppose, occasional- 
ly shocks the world, but that is only be- 
cause people are always shocked by what 
they do not understand. It is the easiest 
way out.” 

It was the day after his arrival in a 
snow-bound New York and Igor Stravin- 
sky was informally at home to the press. 
Standing in the curve of a grand piano 
covered with his scores, he seemed an 
insignificant little man until he began 
to talk. Few artists, it has become a 
platitude to say, are articulate. Igor 
Stravinsky, in this, as in his work, 
escapes all rules. He talked volubly and 
with precise phrasing and clever plays 
on words, now in French, now in Ger- 
man, lifting a monocle to emphasize his 
point and then screwing it into his eye 
with a determined gesture. He was no 
longer the flamboyant figure in black 
and orange who walked down the gang 
plank the day before, but his costume 
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Igor Stravinsky, from a Drawing by Pablo 
Picasso 


was still individualistic. Gold chain 
bracelets flanked a wrist watch. Rings 
with vari-colored stones covered his 
hands. With black patent-leather danc- 
ing pumps he wore grey bags, a striped 
shirt, a black tie with a pearl scarf-pin 
and a rose and taupe sweater. But all 
that, one forgot it in watching his mobile 
face, his nervous, expressive gestures 
and in listening to a lucid and sane ex- 
position of his theories of art. 

“My work is not un-understandable,” 
he protests. “If you do not understand 
it, it means simply that you have not 
heard it played as it should have been. 
The ‘Symphonies for Wind Instruments,’ 
for example—that, I know, America 
laughs at. America thinks it is con- 
fused and meaningless. It is not that. 
I know what is the matter. It is a com- 
position which must be played with pre- 
cision, it has no room for a variety of 
interpretations. It must be played ex- 
actly as it was written and that is 
seldom done. It is just mispronounced 
as I would mispronounce English if I 
tried to speak it. I heard it in 
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the psychology of his audience can ruin 
the effect of a composition by making 
the visual impression of his conducting 
incongruous with the music the audience 
hears. In the symphonies, for example, 
the conductor dances about in a frenzy, 
waving his arms in the air and all you 
hear is two wind instruments playing 
pianissimo. The audience thinks some- 
thing is wrong. Surely the conductor 
would not be making so much fuss just 
to produce those ineffectual sounds. 
“But I want to explain about the sym- 
phonies: There is a whole story con- 
nected with it. I wrote it in memory 
of Debussy. It is not a single sym- 
phony with an Andante movement and a 
Scherzo and . . . it is a whole 
series of symphonies, not developed, just 
the essence of each. That is why at first 
hearing many people do not understand 
it. It is almost stenographic. It is pure 
music. I did that because, for Debussy, 
I wanted to write something that would 
have the rare atmosphere of church 
music without being religious, something 
intransigeant. You see what I did was 
to undress it, to strip it almost to the 
skeleton. What I revealed was not 
pleasant curves and soft lines. It was 
hard, it was crude, but it was real.” 
Igor Stravinsky is not a modernist, 
he repeats. He does not experiment in 
the isms and alities. He does not write 
in quarter-tones. “I was born under 
the ‘Wohltemperiertes Clavier’ and I 
write in the well-tempered scale” he 
says. “I have heard some of these ex- 
periments, Alois Haba and the rest. It 
sounds to me like ordinary music just a 
little off. Es klingt falsch. That’s all. 
They try to write the music of the fu- 
ture, strange unheard of combinations 
and all they succeed in writing is quar- 
ter-tone Brahms. No, I go back to Bach, 
not Bach as we know him today, but 
Bach as he really is. You know now 
they play Bach with a Wagner orches- 
tra and make him sound very pleasant, 
so people will like him. That isn’t the 
real Bach. I heard the real Bach once 
at Basel, the St. Matthew Passion as it 


was written, for organ, wind instru- 
ments and Mannerchor. That was the 
real Bach, but a modern audience 


wouldn’t have liked it any more than 
his contemporaries did. 

“That is the music I derive from. I 
do not go to yesterday or the day before. 
I go back to Bach and to Palestrina and 
to the old Russian church music. ‘Les 
Noces,’ for example, is written for a 
polyphonic, contrapuntal chorus. You do 
not know that in the western world, but 
in Russia any chorus can sing that 
music, because for years they sang that 
way in the churches. There were no 
instruments and the music was written 
in counterpoint for voices. They were 
substituted for instruments in sym- 
phonic combinations. In ‘Les Noces’ I 
wanted to have wind instruments and 
percussion. I did not want anything 
as human as violins. The voices give 
the music of the wind instruments and 
there is an intransigeant quality about 
it that you cannot get on the strings. 
Four pianos give the percussion effect. 
You would be surprised at what you 
can do with such a combination.” 


That almost sneaked in on us from an 
out-in-the-corner cabaret. We don’t like 
to admit it, but real music has such 
simple origins. It comes from the soil. 
I have written some things in the Jazz 
rhythm. A piece called Rag-time, scored 
for eleven instruments. I may do that 
here at my chamber-music concert. It 
is not really Rag. It is a portrait of 
Rag. And then I used some of the 
jazz themes for a Piano-Rag. The 
‘Histoire du Soldat’ too, was written for 
a jazz combination of instruments.” 

His ballets, Stravinsky says, are more 
effective in concert than on the stage. 
“The ‘Sacre du Printemps’ is beautiful 
on the stage. There are two versions, 
one more exquisite than the other, by 
Nijinski and Massine. But it is not 
music that is written to accompany a 
stage picture. It is an entity in itself. 
You can see that by the way it sounds 
in a concert hall. Of course the music 
loses when it is given with the ballet. 
The eye gets impressions more easily 
than the ear. Either the music detracts 
from your enjoyment of the ballet or 
the ballet from your absorption in the 
music. And then, ballets are not the 
perfect instruments that orchestras are. 
There is not the exact coordination be- 
tween the movement and the music that 
is essential if it is to be an artistic 
achievement.” 

Stravinsky thinks first of his medium 
and does not try to go beyond its possi- 
bilities. He has accordingly developed 
an entirely new technic for the player 
piano. “Paderewski and the other great 
pianists, they play marvelously,” he 
says, “but they make photographs. I do 
not, I make lithographs. You under- 
stand the difference between a_photo- 
graphic reproduction of a great painting 
and a lithograph. One is simply a copy. 
the other brings out the high lights, 
emphasizes a line here, a curve there. 
That is what I do with the pianola. I 
exhaust its possibilities. With my ten 
fingers I cannot play in the bass and 
the treble at the same time, but I can 
make the pianola do it. I amplify the 
piano score from the orchestral parts. 
I repeat passages. I can get a real or- 
chestral effect on a record. I have al- 
ready made the ‘Sacre du Printemps,’ 
‘Petrouchka’ and several other of the 
larger form works for the pianola. The 
effect is remarkable. I am going to do 
some over here. Then you will see the 
difference between just playing for re- 
production and developing a new technic 
for the pianola.” 

Igor Stravinsky has his favorites in 
his music. “I always like best the 
composition at which I am at work at 
the moment,” he says. “It is the only 
one that exists for me. I think it is 
the best thing that I have done, because 
at the time I am putting everything that 
is in me into it. If I could write it 
better I would. Later, of course, I am 
not always sure that it is a work of 
genius. I have two new works now, a 
piano sonata which has never been 
played and the piano concerto which 
I will play with six of your American 
orchestras. Only I can play it. That 
is I won’t let any one else do it until I 
no longer want to. After all, it is a 
question of personal loyalty, to myself.” 

HENRIETTA MALKIEL. 





Of all modern music Stravinsky is 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forumwriters. Please make 
your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





“Forcing” Encores 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I do not go to concerts a great deal, 
but I always read the criticisms of them, 
both in MusicaAL AMERICA and in news- 
papers, and I am struck by repeated 
allusions to the encores which the artist 
is “forced” to give. 

I repeat that I do not go to many con- 
certs these days, but in my youth I fre- 
quently sang at concerts, so I know just 
what being “forced” to give an encore 
means, and I wish this little compli- 
mentary subterfuge on the part of 
artists could be eliminated. Every audi- 
ence knows that many artists pray for 
encores and are as eager to “force” 
them on the audience as the audience is 
to hear them. So I cannot see why such 
numbers are not listed as part of the 
regular program. 

For example, let Mme. Blank print 
on her program after her regular group 
the names of the encores she will sing. 
If these songs do not catch the fancy 
of the audience, said audience can with- 
hold the applause that will “force” the 
singer to sing them. But if they do, 
the audience will know what is coming 
and will not be under the necessity of 
whispering, one to another, “What is 
that?” and so disturbing sitters in the 
next seats. Of course, the same holds 
good for piano and violin solos. 

A RETIRED ARTIST. 

Berkeley, Cal., Jan. 3, 1925. 
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Paying Church Singers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I see Mr. Cecil Fanning has come to 
the attack on the question of better pay 
for church singers. Many artists will 
doubtless agree with him, and so do [— 
in part. 

Mr. Fanning speaks of the days when 
Evan Williams sang in church and re- 
ceived “a living wage.” Ah, yes! But 
how many choir tenors of today can sing 
as Mr. Evan Williams did? I remember 
when a church quartet in this city had 
as its women singers Jennie Patrick 
Walker and Gertrude Edmunds, both 
without rivals in America as oratorio 
singers. Both used to be engaged for 
oratorio concerts by the Handel and 
Haydn Society and by choral bodies in 
other large cities. I have heard it said 
that no other soprano in America could 
sing “Messiah” and “Elijah” as well as 
Mrs. .Walker. The church where they 
sang was crowded Sunday after Sun- 
day, and you had to go early to get a 
seat. I wonder if routine church so- 
prano and contralto soloists of today 
equal these fine singers? 

I agree with Mr. Fanning that the 
situation is not all it should be, but I 
believe it is only fair that both sides of 
any question should be aired. 

GEORGE C. D. COLWELL. 

Boston, Jan. 6, 1925. 


TOrer 
O Tempora! O Mores! 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 
After spending twenty years as an 
untiring concert and opera lover of New 
York, it was like being buried alive to 
retire to a small town for the next 
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twenty years of invalidship. Your paper 
kept me in touch with things, and so 
now, upon my return, I want to say a 
few things, if you will be so kind as to 
publish them. 

Time lends a fascinating perspective 
to the customs of the musical world. 
The first opera I saw after a score of 
years was “Carmen,” which I found still 
as lively as ever; but I was _ horror- 
stricken at the etiquette of the ‘‘golden 
horseshoe.” Let me explain. In my 
day it was considered the height of vul- 
garity for a man to smoke on his way 
to the opera, but if he happened to so 
far forget what was elegant, at least 
he never failed to fling away his cigar 
if he met a lady, for the odor of tobacco 
smoke would be highly insulting to her. 

Between the acts of “Carmen” I 
strolled into the opera lobby, where one 
used to discuss the merits of the cast; 
but to my dismay the room was choked 
with cigarettes, not only the property 
of men but of ladies as well. And the 
men looked like eels, all snugly fitted in 
their opera coats. Coats used to be so 
loosely draped, for to have your opera 
coat fit too well was to look like a tailor’s 
assistant. 

But the question of style is a mere 
bagatelle compared with what I ob- 
served after the opera. A party of 
young “flappers,” as I believe they are 
called, crowded seven strong into one 
small glaring taxicab. Nobody seemed 
to care where he or she sat, so long as 
the cab would go. I cannot refrain from 
comparing this with a scene of yester- 
day leaving the opera. The high, beau- 
tifully cushioned carriage awaits. As 
the lady is about to enter, her escort 
holds his hand at a convenient distance 
from the ground that she may place her 
foot in it. As she springs the escort 
aids her by the impetus of his hand. 
In doing this there is a signal, “One, two 
three!” so that the lady’s spring and 
the gentleman’s assistance will coincide. 
The young neophytes in modern society 
seem to shove the girl into the red or 
yellow taxi. Perhaps I am a little old- 
fashioned, but in the nineteenth century 
children were brought up to believe that 
etiquette was the minor morality of life. 

BEALIE MULLER. 

New York, Jan. 3, 1925. 
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“Destruction” Urged 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
The phrase “constructive criticism” is 
being terribly overworked. Criticism 
must be constructve—well and good. If 
it is not, it cannot be called real criti- 
cism. It must also be destructive of 
what is bad in a performance, and here 
is where many critics fall down with a 
bang. They are too diffident of the sen- 
sibilities of the person performing. A 
little more destruction of inartistic 
methods would buck us all up—and we 
need it. H. B. SMYTHE. 
New York, Jan. 5, 1925. 


Ct) ll 


A Nocturnal Sun 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
I would like to complain about the in- 
appropriateness of some of the settings 
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in our Metropolitan opera. In the sec- 
ond act of “Fedora” the regal magnifi- 
cence of the Princess Fedora’s Palace in 
Paris bore a striking resemblance to 4 
storehouse of the discarded sets of one 
of the largest vaudeville houses. Mme. 
Maria Jeritza certainly looked charming 
in her evening gown in the third act, 
but the sun was shining cheerfully out- 
side. JOSEPH BRANDER. 
New York, Jan. 6, 1925. 


Tore 


Christmas Opera 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
With the exception of “Andrea Che- 
nier,” the two operas which I dislike 
most intensely are the never-ending 
“Juive”’ and the unspeakable “Tosca.” 
That the Metropolitan scheduled both 
of these for Christmas day is more than 
I could bear. I have had the greatest 
desire to tell them what I thought about 
it, but instead I am counting ten and 
seeking refuge in your Forum. “Parsi- 
fal” is always given on Good Friday, 
and surely Christmas is just as impor- 
tant, for the logical conclusion is that 
without it there could have been no 
Good Friday. Perhaps the fact that the 
first scene of “Tosca” is laid in a church 
makes it suitable for Christmas per- 
formance. I can see no other justifica- 
tion. MARION L. HOFMAN, 
New York, Jan. 3, 1925. 
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“Nothing to Regret” 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
H. J. R. Skader’s eulogy of Mendels- 
sohn reminds me of what a noted writer 
on musical composers said about Men- 
delssohn. The sole trouble with Men- 
delssohn’s music, he said, was that in all 
his life Mendelssohn had never had any- 
thing to regret. There you have the 
Mendelssohn situation in a nutshell. It 
was the reason why he never became 
a really great composer. 
JANE WALLACE KENNEDY. 
Chicago, Jan. 3, 1925. 
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FURTWANGLER APPLAUDED) 


Brooklyn Audience Hails Conductor W it) 
New York Philharmonic 


The New York Philharmonic Orches. 
tra, under Wilhelm Furtwangler, gues 
conductor, presented an _ interesting 
program to a large audience of sub. 
scribers in the opera house of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Suniay 
afternoon, Jan. 4. Mr. Furtwangle; 
made a favorable impression and was 
much applauded. 

The orchestra was heard in Straus,’ 
tone poem, “Don Juan,” Haydn’s Con. 
certo in D, for ’cello, Op. 101, with Pablo 
Casals as soloist, and Brahms’ Sym. 
phony No. 1 in C Minor. This las 
number gave Mr. Furtwangler splendi 
opportunity for very fine effects, and the 
orchestra displayed beautiful quality of 
tone. 

' Mr. Casals played with the consum. 
mate artistry which Brooklyn audiences 
have always admired. 

ARTHUR F. ALLIE, 








Mrs. Karl Feininger Presents Pupils in 
Stamford Program 


STAMFORD, CONN., Jan. 3.—The pupils 
of Mrs. Karl Feininger were heard in a 
piano recital at the Low and Heywood 
School recently. The performers gave a 
good account of themselves and revealed 
the type of work done by Mrs. Feininger. 
The program was made up as follows: 
Rosetti’s “Adoration” played by Eliza- 
beth Pope, a first year pupil; Atherton’s 
“Reverie,” played by Rosalie Stork: 
Mendelssohn’s “Venetian Boat Song,” 
by Mary Mallory; Dreyschork’s Gavotte, 
by Ruth Mallory; Torjufssen’s “To the 
Rising Sun,” by Allace Carroll; Mendels- 
sohn’s Funeral March and Godard’s 
Valse Chromatique, by Elizabeth 
Hunter; Chopin’s Nocturne, by Betty 
Sicard; Godard’s Mazurka by Mary 
Horr, and Rachmaninoff’s Melodie and 
Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Song,” by Jane 
Smith. 


Grace Divine, mezzo-soprano, and 
Ernesto Bertiimen, pianist, will give a 
joint recital in the Hebrew Educational! 
Alliance of New York on Sunday eve- 
ning, Jan. 25. Frank La Forge, pianist, 
will accompany Miss Divine. They will 
be heard in Rockville Center, L. I., on 
Jan. 28. 











(Lyric Dancer) 


“Maryon Vadie is comparable only to 
Genee. In sheer artistry, Vadie ex- 
cels.” (Archie Bell) 


“Not since the last appearance of the 
Russian Ballet has the choreographic 
art been exemplified so refreshingly 
and poetically.” 

(James Gibbon Hunecker ) 


NOW 
BOOKING 


Aeolian Hall 





‘““Music and Dance Poems’”’ 


MARYON 


VADIE 


and 


GYGI 


MARYON VADIE DANCERS 





And MARY IZANT, Pianist 


Management 


EVELYN HOPPER 





(Violinist) 
“A first class violinist with a fluent 
tone.” (N. Y. Tribune) 
“Gygi’s masterly playing is unex- 
celled.” (Washington Post) 


“Ota Gygi is an exceptionally gifted 
violinist.” (Toronto Eve. Telegram) 


SEASON 
1925-26 


New York City 
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Artist’s Touch Brings Puppets to Life in “Petrouchka” 
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[Continued from page 3] 


Stravinsky uses in his music. You see 
condensed Russian life, with an array of 
all classes from high nobility and clergy 
down to the drunkard moujiks, tramps, 
crooks, comedians and acrobats. 

“While I am proud of my exterior fair 
scene, yet I am delighted with my ‘cham- 
ber of the magician,’ of which Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza said: ‘It is superb.’ The 
one outstanding novelty of my concep- 
tion is that all the characters will per- 
form their parts in felt shoes, such as 
the people wear at a Kussian winter 
fair. This felt-shoe-effect will be very 
interesting in a ballet of this kind and 

fully approved by Stravinsky.” 

_ This brief view bespeaks Soudeikine’s 
keen understanding of the ballet, where- 
by it will be endowed with the meaning 
of inwardness, which it might not other- 

Vilsé possess. 

“Here life has to be a fairy tale, and 
fairy tale, life,” says Soudeikine, “and 
[ think I succeeded in showing this in 
my scenic part. My conception of the 
theme is based on the puppet shows I 
have witnessed at Russian winter fairs, 

th all the due accentuation of the 
I merely 

low the contrapuntal and _ choreo- 
graphic story of Stravinsky, and do in 
designs and colors what he does in 
tonal and pantomimic parts. I main- 
tain that the eye is just as important a 

gister of the dramatic phases of a 

isical composition as is the ear.’ 


Effect of Burlesque 


[lt is obvious that in Soudeikine’s 
ndering of the scenes and characters, 
rything is slightly exaggerated and 
entuated to produce the burlesque 
ect of the whole. There is no doubt 
at Stravinsky and Soudeikine have 


tually witnessed a number of different 








One of the First Curtains, Representing a Russian Fair, Which Will Be 


“Petrouchka” shows in towns along the 
Volga and the Don, from which they 
have brought ideas to the _ present 
“Petrouchka.” 

As Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or” re- 
mains a gem in the Metropolitan’s 
répertoire, so will the Stravinsky- 
Soudeikine “Petrouchka” remain, but 
with this difference: In the former the 
scenery and costumes lack that masterly 
unity in which the latter will excel. It 
has been a great mistake on the part of 
our operatic and theatrical producers to 
ignore scenically dramatic importance. 

No one yet studied the question 


1as 


eS 


eee 


Drawn from the original by Serge Soudeikine especially for Musicat 
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the 
Arab 


Used at 
“Petrouchka,” a Dancer and the 
of scenery and costumes as profoundly 
as the Russian artists, of whom Serge 
Soudeikine occupies the foremost place. 
In the last fifteen years, Soudeikine has 
painted more than thirty different 
operatic, theatrical or ballet sets in 
Russia and France, and has arrived at 
an inner understanding of the stage and 
its meaning for the audience better, per- 
haps, than any other living master. 
Having served as a soldier in the World 
War, and having participated in the 
Revolution, Soudeikine became finally 
disgusted with the political struggles 
and problems of his native land and left, 


Metropolitan. 


AMERICA 


Characters Depicted Are 


mn 
Che 


after the triumph of the Soviet régime 
in Russia, establishing a studio in Paris, 
where he executed a number of scenes 
for the Opéra. He came to New York 
in 1922 with Balieff’s “Chauve Souris,” 
which was to a great extent his artistic 
creation. 

Serge Soudeikine painted the “Petrou- 
chka” scenery and costumes in Max 
Rabinoff’s elaborate scenic studios in the 
National Opera School at Stony Point, 
on the Hudson, and has established an 
individual studio in New York. Soudei- 
kine’s scenic genius will have a far- 
reaching effect on the American stage. 
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\lma W. Anderson 
Maurice Aronson 
Willa-Bee Atkinson 
Elsie Barge 

Jennie Berhenke 
Edna Boguslawski 
Moissaye Boguslawski 
Vera Bowen 


fennie Berhenke 

Inez May Bringgold 
Sara Irene Campbell 
Belle Forbes Cutter 
Edouardo Dufresne 


Lois Dyson 
Max Fischel 
Maurice Goldblatt 
Guy Hartle 


Clarence Eddy 


Charles H. Demorest 








Felix Borowski 
Louis Victor Saar 


Herbert Witherspoon 
(Vocal) 

William S. Brady 
(Vocal) 


HARMONY, 


Inez May Bringgold 
Lloyd Brow n 

Julia Lois Caruthers 
Anna Ring Clauson 
Kdward Collins 
Kenneth Cummings 
Mary Eleanor Daniels 
Elena De Marco 


Rose Lutiger Gannon 
Edith W. Grifting 
Margaret Haves 
Mabel Sharp Herdien 
Dr. Fery Lulek 


Adymae Hathaway 
Ray Huntington 
Bertha Kribben 





PIANO 


Harry R. Detweiler 
Hilma Enander 
Gertrude Gahl 
Ruby Ginsburg 
Manfred Gotthelf 
Helen Greenbaum 
Eudora B. Harbers 
Pauline Houck 


VOCAL 


Lester Luther 
Howard Neumiuller 
Alice Nichols 

Jessie Waters Northrop 
Graham Reed 


VIOLIN 
Elsa Kanne 


Victor Kuzdo 
Christian Lyngby 


CHURCH ORGAN 


MOTION PICTURE ORGAN 


VIOLONCELLO 


Jaroslav Gons 


COMPOSITION, COUNTERPOINT, 


Laura D. Harris 


Harold B. 
Houck 


Pauline 


Maryott 


FAMOUS SINGER and TEACHER 


PERCY GRAINGER ‘ISAAC 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST 


LEON SAMETINI 


RENOWNED VIOLINIST and TEACHER 


Lilian Kaufer 

Max Kramm 
Dorothy Mendelssohn 
Howard Neumiller 
Emily B. Nash 
Lillian Powers 
\lexander Raab 
Bess Resseguie 


\lvene Resseguie 
Erma Rounds 
Edoardo Sacerdote 
Helen Wolverton 


Rachel Major 
Myrtle Martin 
Gereldine Massey 
Rudolph Reiners 


C. Gordon Wedertz 


Howard Neumiller 


CANON AND FUGUE 


Nellie Moench 
Wesley La Violette 


REPERTOIRE-INTERPRETATION CLASSES 


Richard Hageman 


(Vocal) 


Professor Leopold Auer 


( Violin) 


Max Fischel 
( Violin) 
Sergei Klibansky 
(Vocal) 


Percy Grainger 
(Piano) 
Maurice Aronson 
(Piano) 


SUMMER MAS 


JUNE 29 to AUQS 
PROF. LEOPOLD AUER HERBERT WITHERSPOON WILLIA B 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD 


SERGE] KLIBANSKY 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS VOCAL TEACHER 


) FLORENCE HINKLE 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO 


Lillian Rogers 

Erma Rounds 

Louis Victor Saar 
Myra Seifert-Johnson 
Anna Sevin 

Ethel Stenn 

C. Gordon Wedertz 
Mabel Wrede-Hunter 


COURSES Fol 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 

CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 

HARMONIC EAR TRAINING AN) 
KEYBOARD HARMONY 

COMMUNITY SINGING 

CHOIR AND CHORAL CONDUC: 
ING 


W. Otto Miessner 


COMPOSITION 
ORCHESTRATION 
HISTORY OF MUSIC 
MUSICAL LITERATURE 
Felix Borowski 
ITALIAN 
Amedeo C. Nobih 


ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
(Chamber Music) 
Max Fischel 





Prof. Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Withe srspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIP 


Hageman, Mr. Klibansky, Mr. Van Grove, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Samet 3i. Mr 
Eddy and Mr. Demorest have each consented to award Free Se holarships to the students who, after an open competitive examina.ion. 4" 
found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. 


Free Scholarship application blank on request. 














College Building 


DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS - FALL SESSION OPENS SEPT. 14 - COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUES 


CHICAGO MUN 


66 EAST VAN BUREN STREET (oie ei), Chicago, IIl. 
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REE EDDY CARL BUSCH 
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OPERA CLASSES (Repertoire and Action) 


Isaac Van Grove 


CLASSES IN ART OF ACCOMPANYING (Vocal, Violin, Opera, ete. ) 


Richard Hageman 


TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES 


PIANO VIOLIN VOCAL 
Percy Grainger Professor Leopold Auer Herbert Witherspoon 
ulia Lois Caruthers Max Fischel William S. Brady 
Maurice Aronson Sergei Klibansky 






| CLASS VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
S FORSUPERVISORS OF ORCHESTRA AND BAND INSTRUMENTS 
ORCHESTRAL AND BAND ENSEMBLE 


Raymond Dvorak 
















\ FRENCH CONCERT CHAUTAUQUA AND 
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FLUTE Cecille Barnett 
A. Quensel Elma Pearl (| I HH 
LASS VOCAL INSTRUCTION EXPRESSION AND DRAMATIC ART a EAC 
MUSIC APPRECIATION Lester Luther es : 
SIGHT READING Mabel L. Howatt 
‘AR TRAINING nasa Mi a 
\COUSTICS | ae Margeret Hayes 
VOCAL ART AND LITERATURE 
Harold B. Maryott TROMBONE - 
COMPOSITION Carl Braun CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE BUILDING 
ORCHESTRATION SCHOOL OF ACTING 


Carl Busch Lester Luther 


JEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES and DEGREES 


achers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Doctor of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of 
QUES atory, Master of Oratory and Doctor of Oratory will be conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals who have the 
quired credits and pass a satisfactory examination. Full details in Summer Catalog. 
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D. A. Clippinger 


Charles W. Clark 
Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago, III. 


Harold L. Butler 


Dudley Buck 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


William S. Brady : 
New York City 


Walter L. Bogert ‘ 
New York City 


New York City 





Wilfried Klamroth 
New York City 


Victor Harris 


Karleton Hackett s 
New York City 


Chicago, Il. 


Yeatman Griffith 
New York City 


Nicholas Douty 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


George Fergusson 
New York City 














American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Article Two of the Constitution and By-Laws. 





Sergei Klibansky 
New York City Gardner Lamson 


New York City 





1. To establish a code which will improve the ethical | 
principles and practice of the profession. | 


2. The furtherance of knowledge and culture. 


3. The promotion of co-operation and good-fellowship. | 











It is the desire of the Academy to assist all legitimate 
Vocal Teachers in the furtherance of the above principles. | 





Clifford Lott 


Isidore Luckstone Los Angeles, Cal. 


New York City 

















W. Warren Shaw 
New York City 


Oscar Seagle 
New York City 


Oscar Saenger 
New York City 


Francis Rogers 
New York City 


Louis Frederick Pease 
New York City 


Lino Mattioli 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Charles A. White 
Boston, Mass. 


Myron W. Whitney 
Washington, D. C. 


Herbert Witherspoon 
New York City 


Stephen Townsend 
Boston, Mass. 


Percy Rector Stephens 
New York City 


George E. Shea 
New York City 











The Academy proposes compiling a list of all Vocal Teachers in 

the United States and invites the individual teacher to send his 

or her name, address, nationality or any facts suitable for record. 
Address 36 W. 73rd St., New York City 


A published copy of the Code of Ethics may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Walter L. Bogert 
25 Claremont Ave., New York City 
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| John Powell to Make 


Extended Concert Tour 
Under Wolfsohn Bureau 
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John Powell, Pianist and Composer 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc., 
announces that John Powell, American 


pianist and composer will be under its 
management, beginning with the season 
of 1925-1926, for an extensive tour. 

Mr. Powell was born in Richmond, Va., 
in 1882. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa fraternity. He is also 
an honorary member of the Société 
Astronomique de France, in recognition 
of his services in the field of scientific 
thought. Mr. Powell made his profes- 
sional début in Berlin in 1908, after five 
years’ preparation under Theodor Les- 
chetizky. After appearances in Vienna, 
Paris and London, he came to America 
in 1913 and won instant recognition as 
a virtuoso of outstanding significance. 

In 1920 Mr. Powell toured Europe 
with the New York Symphony, playing 
his “Negro” Rhapsody. In the double 
capacity of soloist and composer, Mr. 
Powell proved to the Old World that 
America’s claim to a national idiom de- 
served consideration. 

Mr. Powell’s inspiration as a composer 
takes its root in the soil of his native 
land. As a pianist, his extraordinary 
gifts and pleasing personality have won 
a following for him throughout the 
country. Mr. Powell’s reputation in con- 
cert work has been steadily growing, 
which led to his devoting more and more 
of his time to concerts and recitals. 


PLAYS SPONTANEOUSLY 





Alexander Brailowsky Does Not Believe 
in Fixed Interpretations 


“I cannot tell beforehand exactly how 
I shall play a composition at a given 
time,” says Alexander Brailowsky, Rus- 
sian pianist. 

“IT am not one who believes a piece 
must always be played in a certain way; 
that having thought out a conception, 
the player must slavishly adhere to it. 
For in this way there would be no room 
lor feeling, for emotion or inspiration. 
Keeping the general trend and idea of 
the piece in view, I must have a chance 
to play as I feel. 

“An audience can have a great effect 
on the sensibilities of an artist. I feel 
at once if my listeners are sympathetic; 
‘or it is a tremendous help to the artist 
and urges him to do his best. A cold 
or unsympathetic audience has, natural- 
'y, the opposite effect and no one is so 
juick to sense this atmosphere as the 
player himself.” 


Cecilia Hansen Reengaged for Concerts 
on Pacific Coast 

_ Cecilia Hansen, violinist, who has 
deen touring the Pacific Coast, will, 
ifter appearances in Havana, tour the 
Middle West. She is to play in Spring- 
eld, Ohio, on Jan. 13, in Columbus on 
“an. 16 and at Dayton on Jan. 19. Miss 
Hansen has already been reengaged for 

ther Pacific Coast tour next season. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch Pays Visit to South 
of France 

-enno Moiseiwitsch is spending a few 

ks in the South of France after his 

cesses in Paris and Brussels. He 


gave three programs in Paris, the re- 
ceipts and enthusiasm increasing at each 
recital. At the final concert an immense 
audience expressed its enthusiasm by 
rising and shouting to the pianist to play 
again. In Brussels Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
appeared at two concerts with the sym- 
phony orchestra in the Théatre de la 
Monnaie and won a signal success. By 
his interpretation of Tchaikovsky’s Con- 
certo he broke the tradition of “no en- 
cores,” by being compelled to play extra 
numbers. He will give several recitals 
at Cannes this winter, and will then re- 
turn to England to fulfill engagements 
in the British Isles. 


CONCERT COURSE IS 
POPULAR IN BRITAIN 


’Cellist of London String 
Quartet Indorses Idea 
for U.S. 


The London String Quartet’s Amert- 
can tour will keep the members con- 
stantly on the road until they sail at the 
end of April for another tour of Spain. 
The Quartet is composed of James 
Levey, first violinist; Thomas Petre, 
second violinist; H. Waldo-Warner, 
viola player, and Warwick Evans. These 
artists recently completed a tour of the 
British Isles, giving twenty-four con- 
certs since Sept. 25. Thirty-one en- 
gagements were fulfilled in Scotland. 

“In one town in Scotland,” says Mr. 
Evans, “the town of Whithorn, which 
has a population of 900, there were 500 
people in the hall.” 

The Quartet appeared at festivals in 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Leeds and other 
cities, completing the English season by 
giving a Beethoven week in London, an 
event which is an annual booking. 

“Tt was through the success of our 
Beethoven week,” says Mr. Evans, “that 
Harold Samuel was encouraged to at- 
tempt a Bach week, which, as you know, 
has been splendidly successful.” 

“England,” remarks Mr. Evans, “has 
been through the same developments in 
radio that the United States is passing 
through now. The _ broadcasting of 
string quartets was found very success- 
ful, often even better than individual 
voice broadcasting. We broadcasted in 
England once, from the studio, just be- 
fore our last concert, and were curious 
to see what the psychological effect 
would be. We received thousands of 
letters of appreciation from all parts 
of the British Isles from people who 
heard us. We have no intention, how- 
ever, of broadcasting in this country.” 








Allen McQuhae Sings in Four Perform- 
ances of “‘Messiah” 


Allen McQuhae secured for himself a 
permanent place among oratorio singers 
when he recently sang the tenor role in 
four performances of “Messiah,” two in 
Boston with the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety and two in New York at the 100th 
anniversary performances by the Ora- 
torio Society of New York. At his New 
York recital in Carnegie Hall on Sunday 
evening, Jan. 11, Mr. McQuhae will sing 
arias by Handel, a group of lieder by 
Schubert, Wolf and Brahms, in addition 
to French, English and Irish songs. 
Frank Bibb will be his accompanist. 

Maria Ivogiin Prepares for Western 
Tour 





Maria Ivogiin will begin her western 
coast tour at Billingham, Wash., on Jan. 
21. The soprano will sing in Seattle 
on Jan. 23, in Portland on Jan. 24 and 
in San Francisco on Jan. 26. A concert 
will be given in Bakersfield on Jan. 
28, and Mme. Ivogiin will appear as solo- 
ist with the Los Angeles Symphony on 
Jan. 30 and 31. She will be accom- 
panied on this tour by her husband, Carl 
Erb. 


Albert Spalding, violinist, will fulfill 
many bookings in January, concluding 
the month in the Middle West. He is to 
play in Kansas City on Jan. 27, in Car- 
thage, Ill., on Jan. 28, and in Stillwater, 
Kan., on Jan. 30. 


Mabel Garrison, soprano, will give a 
recital in Washington on Jan. 29, and in 
her home city, Baltimore, on Jan. 30. 


Clarence Whitehill, baritone, will ap- 
pear as soloist with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra in Cleveland on Jan. 29 and 30. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 





DO YOU WANT 


CONCERTS IN 





YOUR CITY? 


WE WILL GIVE THEM TO YOU 





No Guarantee Necessary 





THE SMALLEST VILLAGE 
CAN HAVE CONCERTS 





Write to Us Now and 
We Will Show You the Way 


Here Are the Artists We Can Offer You: 


Sopranos: 


Lucrezia Bori 
Mabel Garrison 
Eva Gauthier 

Maria Ivogun 

Hulda Lashanska 
Mary Lewis 
Elisabeth Rethberg 
Louise Homer Stires 
Maria Kurenko 

Inez Barbour 


Tenors: 


Mario Chamlee 
Edward Johnson 
George Meader 
Alfred Piccaver 
Allen McQuhae 
’Cellist : 
Felix Salmond 
Contraltos: 


Merle Alcock 
Louise Homer 











Alexander Brailowsky 
Ernst Von Dohnanyi 


Josef Hofmann 
Moriz Rosenthal 


Madame Leschetizky 


Nikolai Orloff 
Dai Buell 
Olga Samaroff 


Benno Moiseiwitsch 


John Powell 


Baritones: 





Vincente Ballester 
Reinald Werrenrath 
Clarence Whitehill 


Violinists: 
Jascha Heifetz 


Cecilia Hansen 
Toscha Seidel 
Albert Spalding 





Eduard Zathureczky 


Margaret Matzenauer 


Marion Telva 


Special Attractions: 


Salvatore De Stefano 





THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiere Danseuse 


AND HER BALLET 
THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 





For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


250 West 57th Street 


Fisk Building 


New York 
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MONDAYS MUSIE 
(F MANY MOODS 


Ethel Leginska Gives Piano) 
Recital in Black and 
White 


By STANLEY MUSCHAMP 


rr Sib cnt Ge os. Shs oo waned J 
The list-of compositions’ which Mme. 


Leginska had selected for her recital _ 
called upon the writings of only two|_.: 











composers, but two whose _ influence | 
1pon all piano music since their time; 
1as been most. decidedly felt. ‘These 
two names are Chopin and Liszt,. and 
included the B minor “Scherzo” of 
Chopin and of Abbe 


Liszt. 


the “Sonata” 
Marvelous Technician 
In writing about a _ pianist of the 
type of Leginska, one is inclined to 
| make use of extpaordinary words, aS]y,. + 
those of simpler meaning do not seem | evpbirg pp 

/ slightly’ built, 


to answer. A _ person FF 

yet possessing amazing strength; a \ tae 
technician of marvelous attainments, |...) 

and utilizing thenr to make -astound- |j ..in¢h 
ing contrasts; a musician of wide ex-!°¢ the. Je 
perience, but astonishing in the curi-| . 9) dpe 
ous ideas she has relative to the mitting e 


turning of a phrase, or the introduction 
of un unexpected pause. 

Such playing as Mme. Legipska 
offers is not along conventional lines, 
yet it is most interesting to hear oc- 
casionally, and rather stimulating. *1t 
is not surprising from what has been 
written above. to add that her tone is jc 
not particularly sympathetic, on the | Other 
contrary, in the forte passages it be-}nent 
comes noisy. The audience, which oc-|city and 
eupied every ‘seat in the foyer, evinced} Rabbi M. 
their approbation with hearty ap-|banim, 
plause, in return for which the artist | map, 
responded with numbers not on the|a mem 


programme. ee! 
7 eee —=ee™ A 
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patece,. Jez be al gat 
I ETHEL-LEGINSKA GIVES 
CHARACTERISTIC RECITAL 

















) 
\ t 
i Performs Splendidily a Program of 
( 
\ Chopin and Liszt 
Ethel Leginska, the Pepper-Box of 
the Piano, gave a characteristic recital | F7re* 
in the foyer of the Academy last eve-| and 
f | ning before a large audience, in which j ps oil = 
i her remarkable talents as an executant! place o 
musician were fully revealed. The ity Py 
program was made up exclusively of Mr 
the compositions of Chopin and Liszt, | win giv 
composers whose works she is especially | evening 
/ qualified by temperament and inclina- | street, , 
tion, to play. Mr 
\ In technique as well as tone, Miss) gony 
Leginska has few equals today on the) ceivi 
leoncert stage. Her interpretavions are; a s 
| exceedingly individual and—which does ¥ 
jnot always follow—exceedingly inter- Miss *‘c 
| esting. : , Mr. an 
| Due, perhaps to her interest in tine | dle, 2d, 
‘}i orchestra, Miss Leginska appears con- | days wh. 
|stantly to seek orchestral color on the/ Mrs. A. 
|pinno in the smaller, as well as in the oe ‘™. 
/ jlarger, works. Her command of the iurst, N 
/ {keyboard and a touch which is capable Miss 
\. lof doing almost anything in the way of | daugh 
colorful piano playing, permits her to othe, / 
{do this as successfully as it can be done wih 
jon a piano. Last_ evening's recital, | Senede ) 
/ |which included the B minor sonata 4 aeok i 
( | Liszt and several of the Chopii pre-/to attend 
ludes and etudes, as well as the B! Mrs. Lap 
\ | minor scherzo and the -A-fiat 


major | Miss oe 

)) polonaise, was one of the finest and | The r 
;certainly the most mmteresting —_ which< 

( lrecitals which has been given in Phila- | Wynnewo 
ldelphia for years. a. 2a the Ritz- 


(_ Aner: te. ptf - Mi 
a DALY CESLINg Ip. ey haxe de- ~ 
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(c/LEGINSKA’S ARTISTRY A. 
. GAUSES ENTHUSIASM | wi 


Piano Playing Stirs Audience and 
Brings Tumultuous Applause. 


That’ stormy petrel ofr the planistic 

world, Ethe] Leginska, last night gave a 
recital before a capacity audience in the 
Academy Foyer that-made many of ber|: 
aroused admirers feel they had. never! 
really heard a woman play. tbe piano 
before. She did’a daring thing in be- |! 
ginning her program with the Chopin Fj! 
Sharp Major Prelude, a delicate, ethereal 
thing, not at ajl the usual concert clarion }/ 
call. But then Leginska did dating, un-|!Wo 
usual things throughout the eveninz aud j'pays 
succeeded in establishing, as she gid in! '/No 
the beginning, just. the sort of atmos: ! ‘cli 
Phere she wanted: ~ Before she Had’ fin- |-de 
{shed her firet é6ffering there was recog- 
nition of an artist of the most sensitive 
type. Her slight physique, accentuated 
by the black costume whjch give her. the 
appearance of a charming. boy, wou!d lithe 
certain’y never lead one to suppose that bo 
in' that frame could dwell such physic.) | jj 
power, such fire and such artistic breadth 
and .versatility as'she displayed durin;:| : ye 
the playing of a pregram composed en- ‘ 
tirely of Liszt and Chopin,and contaivins . .p, 
, the Liszt B Minor Sonata, No. 7 Chopir : 
: Etude’ and Prelude,. the Scherzo 
Minor, the A, Flat Polonaise’ and the! q,,,) 
Rhapsodie No. 8. Yotlowing the Scherzu | 
;the A Minor Etude-.was given. as on 
encore. | ; 

Leginska has great technical. facility. mné 
!astonishjng power and’ combines with! 
\ these attributes an. airinesa and . grave} 
‘rarely heard on .the piano, Her style “tr ! 
of ‘highly individual; rathes fmementaty a‘, 

{| times, but always effective; in’ fact, tire , 
al! playing of a mature artist who’ brings 

| tS her work thought, feeling, and a per- 
Sn sonality that is unfailingly interesting ltr 
4 Mme. Leginska has returned recentir 
fixy:from a tour of Europe, where she cons) will 

idnetea tome of the big ‘orchestras. She liam 
re, Will shortly conduct the New York Sym- | Os'e 
ies! phony in New York city. We sould he, of ° 
LBS: slad to welcome g0' striking a ‘departure h 
fore | here. If she conductg with «telf the in-| 4 

-'dividualliy she puts. into. her. piano plar- : 
{ing she should be engaged wherever there’! 
{is 9 symphony orchésfra. 
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; ‘ ‘Ce 

| ike her distinguished. .fellow-artist |'~s 
a- | Vaderewsikj, the most interesting part o!! 1,)° 
ass,; bet playing camé in the nature of en-| poy 


‘cores, following the regular liet. The Mitch 

.|audience simply refused to budge, havity | \..1, 

‘gone into a special frenzy over the super) Nor $ 

performacrce of the last regular numbe>.i « 

f .the Ruapsody.” Finally thé” plucky little; A 

Ve ertist emerged and sent the audicrce into! 
1- 





“urther transports by giving a thrilling, 


4, Interpretation af the Liszt “Pampenella’ ; ae 
1 ate j ‘ autho 
g; This failed to appease the resire for mors pre=' 
n-.| Wanifested and led tog Chopin Valse and 4; 


is {the Polonalse in A Major. Legineka Was || 
| besieged in the green reom by admilreré || 5943) 





eager to have again the pleasure of hear | Mire 
¢ ting such remarkable playing. We hope Autg’ 
{to bear*® her with an orchestra! back- th 
lot ground as well as a conductor before thie, ren 
season wanes. M 
re | by 
Carel BQ Bloc yar Soe pt 
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fr eit Low Tr-St raps. ner ; 
3 — an ++ mceeindcmnensiie ste 

LEGINSKA RECITAL 
Pianiste is Well Received at the| 
ssh Academy Foyer se 
NP; Bagk from Burope where she won ree- — 
ti oguition ag one of the first women con- 
he] dnctors (vr is it conductresses?) of sym- 
11 Dlony orchestras in London, Berlin and 
yy,| Paris, Ethel Leginska last night gave 
;a piano recital. before a throng that L. 


we; packed the Academy of Music Foyer i>. 
-|te the doors. | oly 












v 
ter, 













it. Her playing as well as her hair re- 
“lcenlls Paderewski. Like the great Polish 

composer and Statesman, Mme. Legins- 
ka is a specialist in Chopin’s music. | ~ 
Sne is strongiy individualistic and 
something of a vebel. Tradition does 
not disturb her. Possessing a prodigious 
and faultless technique she has also that P 
sensitive feeling for nuance which 
P| makes her playing a thrilling adventure, |. ad 
VS. of the emotions. i 





re 
sore 


pon Ii her audience last night were 
> (music teachers who hau brought their (2 

$b; viano scorés.to Reep tabs on her. One |; 
*44|/saw them compress their lips and shake 


pte heads at the use of the loud pedal | 1, 








in the Chopin A flat Polonaise (Opus]} tiyss 
53) and the thuderous forzando climax-} ciip 


. 

es st-ceeding one another in the Liszt) oP 
_®.|B minor sonata. But at th. end there! 
0 | wag always that’moment of Fapt silence, ti 
», | (the finest tribute that can be paid a| rev 
ill} musician) followed by prolonged and.ea- | wure 


it | thusiastic applauy. et~| dens 
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LEGINSKA MAKES HIT 
IN CHOPIN AND LISZT 


- Combines Surety and Vigor 
With Nice, Veivety 
Legato 
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VIVID, VITAL, COMPELLING 


“> 
ae, 


Known is composer. conductor, 
pianist and. generally speaking, mu- 
‘sieal innovator, Ethel Lekinska chose 
to be introduecd to her first Philadel- 








.—* 


4 Oe 
Jy}| Bhia audience which packed The foyer | to- air 
, of the Acaflemy iast night simply as! the ty 
ie} Pianist. 


conservative, aniuteresting re by | 
| cital, since th= pregram was entirely | the 
devoted to Chopin and Liszt. ‘But 
Leginska herscu is not a usual pianist, | wardey 
and so everything, about. the. occasion | Hon y 


most 


At that it promised to be a/| each 
2 


vantag 


72 N< : 


reflected “her personality, and  was|™ 
| Vital, vivid ana compelling. | Man) 


To begin’ with, since ‘Chopin’ and fit 
Liszt will be played so long as there 
| are nianos, wnuy don't more pianists 
follaw Le¢inska’s example and-play the 
great und littl: known Chopin? With 
the exception of cne prelude and one 
‘etude, all the Chepin programed rep-| lena 
| resented the'finest and practically.never | force 
played music. 1x ‘@reludes, the previd 
- magnificent -Ietude “in. -‘Cerminor, later!" rc; 
‘The Etude‘ in A minor, sémetimes | 7° 
named “Winter Vind.” for an encore, 
grul- the lovely first B miner Scherzo. 

i All the Chopin 


a | 
ployq 
<o ch 
sent: 
Jedd 





i tionaY 
Se TT «likey 
was beautifully | pear “1 


Nl 
j X 


| Played, with stitety and vigor: of _tone | 
f when they were needed. and with fine} The/ 
; | delicacy and yelvety legato so essen- officer 
| (igl in the Preludes. Even those | Wilde 


i who question details of’interpretation|Pine ¢ 

Hi- | OF who feel, that the pianist impressed | every 

her own persoyality in every number |fepen 
( , 












be- | to an unusually great degree, must ad. [dished . 
\{-| mit that Leéginska has a very detinite |” PD 
bey Musical message, And says it charac: | 5? 
1 , teristically and “sincerely in her own, of 
1g Und no one eise’s, fashion. efow” 
‘re ~The same good taste which made the| was f 
ys" Planist give 2 recital omitting such] thirty/ 
, opuses ay the Chopin A flat ballade,} on the 
ia © sharp mincr waltz and nocturnes,| to wir 
coubtless. inspired Miss Leginska to 
5 inelude the tremendous B minor sonata} Th _, 


-{ of Liszt. It was magnificently played, ; physica’ 

n' beginning with the descending octaves | Strauss, 

se{ that Wagrer Jater used to express, Norms) 

e| “Wotan” and the exquisite “Chorale,” !!8 >a 
( 


ig{ eltorether the most thriHing music in| Sh \ 
j all piano literature. i= 10%, 
: ; ee upy 
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Engagements for next season now 


booking 


For terms and dates address 


Leginska’s managers, 


HAENSEL & JONES, 
Aeolian Hall New York 
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First Hearing in America of 
Novgorod Fair Scene from 
Colorful Rimsky Opera 
Coupled with Long Delayed 
Second Performance of 
Chabrier’s “Briseis” 


HE peacock spread its tail gorgeously 

in Carnegie Hall, Dec. 30, when the 
fourth act of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, 
“Sadko,” was sung at a concert by the 
Schola Cantorum led by Kurt Schindler. 
Linked with the Rimsky segment, which 
on this occasion received its first presen- 
tation outside of Russia, was Chabrier’s 
uncompleted opera, “Briseis,’”’ previously 
sung in New York by the MacDowell 
Chorus in 1911, when Mr. Schindler also 
conducted. The resources for Tuesday’s 
“double bill” included, besides the numer- 
ous chorus of the Schola, an orchestra 
of players from the Philharmonic and 


ten soloists — Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
Dusolina Giannini, Teresa Rashkis, 
Mario Chamlee, John Charles Thomas, 
Leon Rothier, Harold Hanson, Carleton 
Boxill, Hubert Linscott and Salvator 
Solte. The two operatic fragments were 
given in concert form, the “Sadko” act 
in an English translation by Mr. Schind- 
ler and “Briseis” in the French of Mik- 
hael and Mendes. 

Rimsky’s “Sadko” has been known in 
America almost solely by the tenor 
“Song of India,” universally misappro- 
priated by sopranos and violinists and 
more recently perverted by jazzists. It 
came as the sixth of his family of operas, 
having been completed in 1896 and pro- 
duced in Moscow the following year. 
An early symphonic poem of the same 
title, dating back to 1867, served as the 
germinal basis of the stage work, both 
taking as their program the adventures 
of the legendary Sadko of Novgorod, a 
Muscovite Sinbad who played the gusli, 


caught miraculous golden fish, married 
the daughter of the Sea King and proved 
himself a merry fellow withal. 
The opera is one of the so-called 
bylina species, drawn from the metrical 
chronicles which so inspired the Russian 
nationalists. Always at his happiest when 
dealing with the fanciful and the fan- 
tastic, Rimsky found in the various in- 
cidents of its legendary story the same 
sort of inspiration that was supplied him 
in “Scheherezade,” “Snégourotchka” and 
“Le Coq d’Or.” He made free and 
felicitous use of folk tunes and he 
created similar melodies of his own. He 
orchestrated magically and utilized the 
chorus with equal mastery. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he set out to exemplify 
a theory —’twas ever thus with him, 
though the theory changed with virtually 
every new opera—and the result in 
“Sadko” is a variety of especially in- 
vented recitative as dull and stodgy 
and unprofitable as that of Spohr or 
Spontini. 
These recitatives, it may be added, 
were not made any more convincing 
through being heard with commonplace 
English words, however banal the origi- 
nal Russian may have been. It is only 
natural that any sensitive ear should 
prefer unrecognizable combinations of 
alien vocables to such words as these: 
“Let me thank you, O merchants 
from overseas 
For your songs and the marvelous 
tales you told! 

I shall visit your countries beyond 
the blue seas, 

I shall witness the wonders you told 
us about.” 


Rimsky stops his orchestra so that 
only by the most wretched enunciation 
could the tenor fail to make his lines 
understood. The musical recitative is 
as barren of poetry as is the thought. 
Six acts of it might well cure any case 
of insomnia. 

Yet there was much to stir keen de- 
light in the act given, particularly in 
the choral and orchestral writing, both 


of a nature to rival the glittering Orien- 
tal splendors of “Coq d’Or.” The folk 
metal giints throughout the choruses, of 
which this scene alone boasts a sufficient 
number to stock an oratorio. Of the 
solos, the one of most prosilience remains 
the “Song of India,” beautifully sung 
on this occasion by Miss Giannini, pre- 
sumably because ot a desire to give her 
something more grateful to do than the 
nondescript music allotted to the voice 
of the Sea King’s Daughter. 

Mr. Chamlee’s tenor part, as Sadko, 
was equally unrewarding, however, and 
he might have combined with it the 
Hindoo Merchant’s air with more of 
faithfulness to Rimsky’s plain inten- 
tion. Mr. Thomas “doubled” the parts of 
Duda and the Venetian Merchant and 
made the “Song of Venice’—cheap and 
sentimental music though it is—almost 
the highest moment of the evening. 
“The Song of the Viking Guest” (or 
“Song of Norway,” as it is more com- 
monly known) requires a greater length 
of phrase and a more flexible art than 
Mr. Solte, a big-voiced bass, brought to 
it. The music of the other soloists was 
incidental and unimportant. 

The scoring throughout was of chat- 
oyant, prismatic beauty, by turns flash- 
ing with brilliant lights and glistening 
with a subdued dreamlike sheen. Much 
of the effectiveness of the Venetian 
song, aside from Mr. Thomas’ fine sing- 
ing of it, was due to the stunning man- 
ner in which Rimsky has utilized the 
instruments, the art employed being out 
of all proportion to the shabby melody 
around which this glow of tone has been 
spread. 

* * * 

“Briseis,” in spite of its full and rich 
scoring and some lovely choral moments, 
was a bore. It represents the particular 
genre of Gallic writing that found its 
apex in “Louise—and “Louise” in con- 
cert form would never tempt this re- 
viewer to Carnegie Hall. When first 
sung in New York thirteen years ago 
it doubtless seemed advanced, even 
audacious, and the fact that the com- 
poser died without completing it must 
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have added a melancholy interest ex- 
traneous to its musical value. Today it 
has monotony of mood, of manner, of 
material, and of dramatic intent. For 
a fragment, representing really only one 
act, it has all the longueurs of a five- 
hour “Parsifal.” This is not to deny 
it certain lovely pages, particularly 
with respect to the choral and orchestral 
writing, but the entire effect of the 
work was a deadening anti-climax after 
the vigor and variety of Rimsky’s musi- 
cal Novgorod. 

Miss Dusolina’s singing of the part 
of Briseis was again very beautiful. 
That of Miss D’Alvarez as Thanasto 
was effective, but lugubrious. Mr. Cham- 
lee gave the impression of a good reader 
who had skipped rehearsals and was 
working out his phrases and his inter- 
pretations as he went along, singing 
creditably the while. Mr. Thomas was 
once more effective as the Catechist and 
Mr. Rothier brought authoritative style 
and diction to the music of Stratokles. 
Teresa Rashkis sang phrases allotted 
to a Servant. 

Mr. Schindler conducted both works 
with keen insight and a lively appre- 
ciation of their musical and dramatic 
possibilities. The chorus sang really 
superbly throughout. The placing of the 
large orchestra on the stage tended to 
some obscuration of the choral and solo 
passages—for a Rimsky or Chabrier 
opera is a somewhat different problem, 
acoustically, than a Handel or Mendels- 
sohn oratorio; and an orchestra on the 
platform is quite another matter from 
one in the pit. OscaR THOMPSON. 





Aldo Franchetti Stirs New Orleans as 
Conductor of San Carlo Forces 


New ORLEANS, Jan. 3.—Under the 
fiery baton of Aldo Franchetti, the San 
Carlo Opera Company gave a fine per- 
formance of “Rigoletto” recently in the 
Tulane Theater. Principal réles were 
taken by Giovanni Rosich and Tina 
Paggi. On the following night “Pag- 
liacci” was given with Ulysses Lappas, 
Greek tenor, as Canio. 


















with tonal beauty. 


forces the note of tragedy. 


bilities. 


brought liberal applause. 


zation no less enjoyable. 


Dec. 4 


me. 


BOSTON POST, Nov. 11 


By Warren Storey Smith 


Always she sang artfully, expressively and 
“Tosca” is a part which 
must first of all be acted and in the scene 
in Searpia’s chamber, without resort to hys- 
terical emphasis, Mme. Axman tellingly en- 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD, Nov. 28 


Gladys Axman as Santuzza gave an impres- 
sively dramatic impersonation and a _ vocali- 


beautiful clear quality with an abundance of 
fervid tonal color which enabled her to arise 
to the tragic scenes in fine style. 


SYRACUSE EVENING TELEGRAM, 


By Chester E. Bahn, Sr. 
Gladys Axman’s sweet soprano entirely won 
It is important to note that she is one 
Marguerite unmarked by surplus avoirdupois. 


GLADYS AXMAN 


Acclaimed in Five Cities in Tosca, Faust, Cavalleria 


With San Carlo Opera Company 


SYRACUSE JOURNAL, Dec. 4 


Gladys Axman was pleasing as Marguerite, 
taking the famous Jewel Song with the savoir 
faire of the trained artist. 


BOSTON GLOBE, Nov. 11 


The concluding moments of the second act 
enabled Mme. Axman to demonstrate a keen 
sense of appreciation of its dramatic possi- 
Her voice is always pleasing and her 
rendition of the rarely beautiful Vissi d’Arte 


DETROIT EVENING TIMES, Dec. 18 


Gladys Axman in “Tales of Hoffmann” was 
the alluring but unscrupulous Giulietta and 
pleased her audience. 


Her voice had a 


bilities. 


PITTSBURGH SUN, Dec. 11 


Gladys Axman as Marguerite gave the role 
fine vocalism. 


PITTSBURGH POST, Dec. 11 


Gladys Axman did her ballad of the King 
of Thule splendidly. 


DETROIT FREE PRESS, Dec. 20 


Gladys Axman in the part of Santuzza found 
a role which suited her voice and her capa- 


DETROIT EVENING TIMES 


Gladys Axman as Santuzza offered a per- 
formance marked by its sincerity. 
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aster School of 


Musical Arts 


CESAR THOMSON 
Violin 





By arrangement with the 
Ithaca Conservatory, N. Y. 


SIGISMUND STOJOWSKI 
Piano—Composition 





EMIL J. POLAK 
Coach 





Underwood & Underwood 


of California 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF, Director 


ALICE SECKELS, Manager 





JOSEF LHEVINNE 
O bring world famous Master Teachers of music to California and to help Piano 


needy and talented students to receive teachings of these great masters 1s my 
aim in endowing the Master School of Musical Arts of California in memory 


Alice Campbell Macfarlane. 


of my parents. 

















LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF W. J. HENDERSON 
Voice Lecturer 





By arrangement with the 
imerican Conservatory of 
Chicago 


Complete courses will be given in 


SAN FRANCISCO 


and 


LOS ANGELES 


between May and September, 1925 


FELIX SALMOND 
Cello and Chamber Music 





JULIA CLAUSSEN SCHOLARSHIPS 


nia ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 
oO ic D 
are offered under each master ee 





California is the Italy of America. 
Nowhere in the world are climatic 
conditions more favorable for 
summer study. 














©) Underwood & Underwood 





ANNIE LOUISE DAVID SAMUEL GARDNER A. KOSTELANETZ 
Harp Violin Accompanist 





(©) Matzene 








For dates and particulars write Master School of Los Angeles inquiries, L. E. Behymer or Rena 
Musical Arts, Fairmont Hotel, San _ Francisco, MacDonald, Auditorium Bldg., 
California. Alice Seckels, Manager. Los Angeles, California 
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Rena MacDonald to Aid 


in Establishing Master 
School on West Coast 
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Rena MacDonald, Co-Manager withr ‘I. E. 
Behymer in Southern California 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 4.—The chief re- 


sponsibilities of the Los Angeles Mas- 


ter School of Musical Arts will rest upon 
the shoulders of Rena MacDonald, co- 
manager with L. E. Behymer in South- 
ern California. Miss MacDonald has 
already begun preparations for the es- 
tablishment of the school, which will be 
conducted simultaneously in San Fran- 
cisco and this city, under the general 
management of Alice Seckels of the 
former city. The institution, which has 
been made possible through the $75,000 
gift of Alice Campbell Macfarlane, will 
have Lazar S. Samoiloff, prominent New 
York vocal instructor, as director, and 
will number among its faculty members 
such well-known artists and telchers as 
Julia Claussen, Sigismund Stojowski, 





First and only artist elected 
honorary organist of St. 
Peter Vatican—Rome 


First Prize of the Acadenty of 
St. Cecilia—Rome 


Special Prize of the Italian 
Minister of Public Instruction 


oe 


can be. 


registration and phrasing. 


applauded frantically. 


Cazzettino, V enezia. 











>> 


Josef Lhevinne, Felix, Salmond, Andres 
de Segurola, Samuel Gardner, Annie 
Louise David and Emil J. Polak. W. J. 
Henderson, music critic on the New 
York Sun, has also been engaged for a 
series of lectures on musical subjects. 





CAROLLERS ARE ACTIVE 


Impressive Holiday Music Given by Many 
Singers in Shelbyville, Ind. 


SHELBYVILLE, IND., Jan. 3.—Bands of 


carollers sang in the streets on Christ-- 


mas Eve and on Christmas Day, and 
visited institutions, hospitals coming in 
particularly for their attention. Two 
high school quartets under George 
Small, Jr., supervisor, were among the 
singers, and another quartet was com- 
posed of Edward Small, William Ash, 
Linden White and Carl: Mohr. 

A cantata, “The Herald Angels” by 
Carrie B. Adams, was given on Dec. 28 
by the choir of the West Street Metho- 
dist Church. Soloists were Carl Small, 
Laura Spurlin, Jesse Keith, Edna White, 
Mrs. E. Higgins, Newell Ferguson, 
Mabel Turner, Lloyd Sanders, Ray 
Winton, Hazel Morris, Edna White, Eva 
Higgins, Mary Armstrong, Mrs. Newell 
Ferguson and Mrs. Emery Hunt. 

The program given in First Christian 
Church was also impressive. It was 
given by Harry Smith, C. Beynon, Hazel 
Ford, J. Miller, the Misses Ford and 
Van Winkle, Mrs. C. Benyon, Ferol Van 
Dorin and by Miss Cage. 

In the Methodist Church the Christ- 
mas program was given under the 
direction of the Epworth League. Par- 
ticipants were Mrs. T. D. Stewart, Mrs. 
E. Hayes, Garnet Chaffee and R. H. 
Winton 

The Christmas program in Wesleyan 
Methodist Episcopal Church brought 
forward children in music of an excep- 
tional character. Soloists were Mae 
Marshall, Opal Freeland, Kathleen Par- 
sley and Helen Jackson. 

H. EUGENE HALL. 





Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, will broad- 
cast for stations WOR, WEAF and 
WJZ, New York City, on the evenings 
of Jan. 24, 28 and 30 respectively. Mr. 
Berimen gives his annual Aeolian Hall 
recital on Sunday evening, Feb. 1. 


ITALIAN CONCERT TOUR—SUMMER 


> = Maestro Yon is today the greatest and most skillful master of the organ of the entire world.—Pays D’Aoste, 


Pr = He truly knows how to give new life to the art of organ playing. 
edifice, the public would have jumped to its feet and screamed wildly in a wave of enthusiasm. 


He can rest undisturbed as the king of modern organists—L’Eco di Bergamo, Bergamo. 


Program making is one of the hardest tasks of an artist. 


Caplet Work, Founded on Poe Story, to 
Be Given by Franco-American Society 


JuQNTHNONHN40ENLANEUNUU4Q0000ELVUONDUEDEDUVEBUUROUOUANORULVEEUOUORUQQOOOQOROUGGOOROUUUNOOOUUENELUANERLONERUGOOOEUOQOOUOUOUUUOUEURULOEU AGEL AUE UEP 


x imposing list of new works and 
virtuoso interpreters forms’ the 
first program of the Franco-American 
Musical Society, to be given at Aeolian 
Hall on Sunday, Jan. 18. The composers 
to be represented include Stravinsky. 
André Caplet, LeFlem, Ethel Leginska, 
Anton von Webern and Alban Berg, 
whose works will have first perform- 
ances, and Debussy and Griffes. The 
artists will be Gitta Gradova, pianist; 
Greta Torpadie, soprano, who will be 
accompanied by Ethel Leginska in a 
group of her songs; Carlos Salzedo, 
harpist; the Letz Quartet and a group 
of eight voices trained by Mr. Salzedo, 
who is vice-president of the organiza- 
tion, of which E. Robert Schmitz is 
president. 

The Caplet work, “Conte Fantastique,” 
for harp and orchestra, is founded on 
Edgar Allen Poe’s “Mask of the Red 
Death.” This work, to be played here 
for the first time, relates the fate of a 
body of roisterers who, defying the 
superstitions of the country, accept the 
invitation of a prince to a masked ball 
to be given in a haunted fortress. A 
sinister figure in a red mask stands in 
the shadow of a clock which strikes the 
hours in a protentous manner until a 
fatal moment when all the masked 
revellers, after an orgy of dancing, fall 
convulsively, one by one, into pools of 
their own blood. This is the first time 
that a short story has been put into 
music, with all the elements of suspense, 
surprise and denouement which char- 
acterizes its literary counterpart. 

Other novelties of the program are 
two poems by LeFlem to be sung by 
eight voices. They are “La Neige” and 
“Vrai Dieu,” the latter written in the 
manner of the folk song of Brittany, 
whence LeFlem came. Leginska’s six 
Nursery Rhymes are the well known 
songs of childhood in modern dress. 
The Stravinsky, Webern and Berg songs 
are all hitherto unknown to our concert 


PIETRO YON 


Acclaimed by the Italian Press as 


.. “the greatest and most skillful organ master of the entire world.”— 
...“the King of modern organists,”— 
...“commands full recognition as master of masters by the most 
critical audience.”— 


Press Comments 


Had it not been 


These shortcomings were overcome by Pietro Yon’s masterful program. 


Yon knew how to force his large and selective audience into an enthusiasm not easily reached at displays of organ artistry. 


We must acknowledge that the 


Provincia di Vicenza, Vicenza. 


He pursues his art with a genuine passion, the burning flame of his yet young life. 


The first organ concert of this season will go down in the minds of the Vicentini 


-r—— Maestro Pietro Yon for his marvelous technique and art must be ranked as one of the very first organists of today. 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONCERT VIRTUOSI 


recitalist 


possesses beside s 


»r—> =Pietro Yon handles with almost defiant bravery the most difficult and complicated of instruments, reaping undisputed laurels. 


L’Umta Cattolica, Firenze. 


The public came away literally dazed by the amazing, speedy technique, not only as regards agility of the hands and feet, but as to mental elasticity in handling 
Considering also that Maestro Yon plays his eoncert from memory, it fully justifies the sense of marvel which overwhelmed the large and distinguished audi- 
ence.—Corriere Vicentino, Vicenza. 


>> Pietro Yon, one of the most famous musicians of the world, worked the Vicenza public into a frenzy of enthusiasm by his colossal organ concert. 


>> The sound of the organ spread through the wide naves of the Basilica, in such a new and positive way as to swiftly conquer the large audience. 


1924. 


forbidden out of 


Usually he drifts with monotonous virtuosity or classic deadweight. 


a technique developed to the utmost conceivable, a sense of 
interpretative balance, and a taste so refined as to command full recognition as master of masters by the most critical audience. 


as a revelation as to what the technique of an exceptional organ virtuoso 





French Composer, and 


Caplet, 
Former Conductor at the Boston Opera, 
Whose “Mask of the Red Death” Will Be 


Given Its American Premiére 


André 


stage. Debussy’s “Chanson de Charles 
d’Orleans” is also among the group of 
songs, and another American work on 
the program is the sonata by Charles - 
Griffes, which was given its first Paris 
performance in 1923 by E. Robert 
Schmitz, and will be played at this con- 
cert by Gitta Gradova. 

Emma Trentini Sings at Hippodrome 

Emma Trentini, soprano, gave a pro- 
gram at the Hippodrome this week, ac- 
companied by Eric Zardo at the piano. 
Mr. Zardo also gave two solo numbers. 
Mme. Trentini revealed much of her old- 
time vocal charm and a sense of comedy 
that pleased her audiences. 








d loste. 


respect for the sacred 








The enormous crowd 


With his perfect knowledge of orchestration he finds (even in the classical Bach) new ways of interpretation quite different from the traditional with which he 
captivates the public and reaches even the uninitiated with the persuasive voice of all things truly great—Corrtere Del Mattino, Verona. 


L’ Italia, Milano. 


> = The master handling of stops and manuals that Yon displayed in a delightful and unequalled manner, forced the public that jammed the cathedral, into enthusiasm.— 


L’Osservatore Romano, Vatican Organ, Rome. 


853 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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“A LARGE HOUSE DISPLAYED INCREASING ENTHUSIASM THROUGH@THE 








NEW YORK 


Lawrence Gilman, Tribune-Herald, December \4 


“Kochanski is rapidly making it clear to attentive concert goers that he 
is to be ranked among the most admirable violinists now before the 
public. He is a superb technician. He plays with a tone that is almost 
always transparent, distinguished and beautiful; his bow arm should be 
the envy of many a well-advertised fiddler; he responds to beauty and 
mood like a poet and he phrases like a musician.” 





Olin Downes, Times, December 14 

“These melodies (Suite Populaire-Espagnole) fiery, caressing, capricious 
as the case may be, are idiomatic for the violin and they were presented 
with feeling and brilliancy by Kochanski.” 


W. J. Henderson, Sun, December 15 

“There were opportunities in plenty for the display of Kochanski’s 
vivacious talents. This artist’s sound qualities of ripened musicianship 
blended with a rapier-like temperament and an unusual program pro- 
vided an afternoon of rare enjoyment.” 


Deems Taylor, World, December 14 
‘The young violinist brought his usual skill and artistry to a generous 
and exacting program.” 


Irving Weil, Journal, December 15 

“His performance of this music (Suite Populaire Espagnole) was the 
high spot of the afternoon. The suite was played with a complete grasp 
of its difficulties and an equally full exposition of its spirit.” 


W.P. Tryon, Christian Science Monitor, December 15 


‘People who like violin playing, but who are willing to give their time 
and money only to the most accomplished kind, can count on that kind 
from Kochanski.” 


Journal of Commerce, December 15 


‘“‘Kochanski once again demonstrated his masterly musicianship. It was 
an afternoon of good violin music interpretated by a genuine artist.” 














ROCBT! 


Rochester Eve. Journal and Post, December 24 och 
‘He easily takes rank among the leaders in violin music. He produc 
Dates for the i 


a tone of rare beauty. Kochanski is a master of his instrument. A con 


Season of 1925-26 tinuous flow of most beautiful melody came from his bow.” 
Now Booking Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, December 24 


‘“Kochanski repeated his success. He plays with such masterly comman¢ 
of the violin, with so much authority and clarity of meaning, that ! 
makes his enthusiasm carry to his hearers.” 
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Philadelphia Record, December 12 
“More than equal to the demand and played with a tonal beauty and 
variety of color that brought a great ovation.” 


Philadelphia Eve. Ledger, December 12 
“A large and beautiful tone, a fluent technic and the ability to resolve 
a solo part into an ensemble.”’ 


Philadelphia Bulletin, December 12 


“His playing was marked by sensitive feeling and brought out new 
beauties of the difficult and exacting score. His polytonic effects were 
rich and even and the elaborate cadenza was played with deceptive ease 


and smoothness.”’ 


Washington Times, December 10 
‘“‘Kochanski’s harmonics were exquisite with virtuosity in double stops 
that were thrilling.” 





Baltimore American, December 11. 
“Comprehended with a breadth of style combined with a delicacy and 
sureness of finished phrase and an altogether fine and musicianly 


insight.” 


Baltimore Post, December 12 

“Only one who has earnestly studied the violin can realize what 
Kochanski’s performance required. His scope seemed unlimited, the 
most pretentious runs and double harmonics being given easily, smoothly 
and without effort.” 


Baltimore News, December 12 
“Kochanski mastered its stringent difficulties with consummate skill and 
superb confidence. His violin sang with really poetic beauty at times.” 


Philadelphia North American, December \2 

‘“Kochanski amply sustained his excellent reputation. The performance 
of the concerto was notable chiefly for the admirable balance 
maintained.” 
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CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


ndoubtedly one of the three greatest violinists now before the public. 
le has it all—a technic that is extraordinary even in this age of technical GEORGE ENGLES 
izardry, a tone of surpassing beauty, youth and poetic rapture. Was as aieciicie i . 

‘ceived with great enthusiasm.” Aeolian Building, New York 
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Kochanski’s beautiful art won him an ovation.” 
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THE UNDERPAID CHURCH SINGER 


HERE is every reason for the musical profes- 

sion to take to heart the remarks of Cecil Fan- 
ning anent the underpaid church singer. In a time 
of inflated values in other branches of music-giving, 
the retainers given those who supply the music in 
places of worship, the country over, protest to 
heaven against their paltriness. In opera and in 
concert, there is some reason for a shaking of heads 
over the sums which individuals are receiving, be- 
cause they tend to put the entire business of music- 
making on a false economic basis. The unions, too, 
have increased the pay of orchestral musicians until 
even the walking delegate can no longer maintain 
that they have any real financial grievance. 

But the church singer! Here it is possible to put 
the finger on a form of parsimony of which Ameri- 
cans should be whole-heartedly ashamed. To be a 
satisfactory church soloist today the singer must 
have gone through a course of vocal training as 
exacting as that required of the concert artist. He, 
or she, must have a complete command of the vocal 
instrument, a quick adaptability for reading and 
assimilating music, a sense of style and poise, and 
natural equipment of no mean order. 

The churches stand always in need of good music. 
Their congregations are becoming more and more 
musical, and it is only to be expected that they 
should become increasingly exacting in demanding 
that the quality of the singing they hear be such 
as to evoke a feeling of reverence and beauty, rather 
than a disconcerting realization of the earth-earthy 
and the fallible. Nowhere is beauty of diction and 
clarity of enunciation more important. Nowhere 
is it more necessary to have refinement of tone and 
sincerity and purity of style. 

The churches ought to be in a position to attract 
to them those singers who, by voice, temperament 
and inclination seem to have been destined to in- 








terpret religious music. Unquestionably there are 
many singers of high talent who feel particularly 
drawn to this kind of singing, rather than to the 
stage or the concert platform. It is a form of 
musical endeavor particularly consonant with do- 
mestic duties, and it should be the means of keep- 
ing actively in music the women of beautiful voices 
and admirable training who marry or otherwise be- 
come too settled in their abodes or mode of living 
to undertake tours or the vicissitudes of a life be- 
hind the footlights. 

In America especially what is needed is not more 
means of creating artists, but a greater market for 
those who are already here in such great numbers, 
and to whose ranks an uncountable army of new- 
comers is being added every year. Church singing 
affords, or should afford, one very desirable outlet 
for this multitudinous talent. 

Might it not be worth while for some of our mil- 
lionaire benefactors—instead of endowing new edu- 
cational institutions to add still further to the army 
of the musically unemployed—to create endowment 
funds for music in the churches, and enable con- 
gregations to pay decently for the fine singing they 
crave and have the right to demand? 


MAKING THE PIANO LAUGH 


HERE are still several things the matter with 

the concert piano and one of them is that it 
takes itself altogether too seriously. The cold truth 
about it is that it isn’t even the only musical 
instrument. But its ego is overweening and like 
most egoists it lacks a sense of humor. Sometimes, 
when teased as it was by Beethoven over a lost 
penny, it unbuttons just a little, but where down- 
right joviality is at stake it is poor company for 
any bassoon. 

Now and then it behooves some one to take the 
conceit out of an instrument which is so impressed 
with its own importance that it permits “piano 
lessons” to be commonly described as “music les- 
sons,” and by dint of its own self-assertion con- 
stitutes itself as the sum total of music for many 
a young hopeful who otherwise might become 
attached to a piccolo or sarrusophone. 

Jazzists have tried to make it laugh a little but 
have only caused it to cackle and tell questionable 
stories. Clearly, something ought to be done about 
it, and for the maintenance of their own self- 
respect the pianists themselves are the ones who 
ought to do it. Whatever must be said of the piano, 
no one is going to accuse pianists of lacking a sense 
of humor. Some of them are even so highly gifted 
in this: respect that they have been known to con- 
duct orchestras and write autobiographies. 

Consequently, those who have the best interests 
of the Concert Grand at heart will feel that a very 
worthy work was done by the eighteen pianists who 
united their talents in a benefit program in New 
York last week, interpreting, among other classics, 
the “Chopsticks” of Cui, Liadoff, Borodin and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. It is said they raised some 
$50,000 by this means, which increases the hope 
that the piano can be made really funny, yet. 

These eighteen pianists ought never to be per- 
mitted to separate. A permanent organization 
should be formed to perpetuate the aims which 
inspired their cooperation and to carry on the good 
work so nobly begun. Some such title might be 
taken as the S. F. T. P. O. P. M.—Society for the 
Prevention of Premature Melancholia—with a pro- 
vision in the by-laws that all members, when in the 
city, should constitute themselves as assistants to 
Harold Bauer in his duties as page-turner-in-ordi- 
nary for that jolliest of undergraduate college 
fraternities, the Beethoven Association. 
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OW that “Falstaff” actually is in the répertoire 
N again, “Pélleas et Mélisande” drawing nigh, 
the remainder of “The Ring” in the offing, and 
“William Tell” on hand to require smelling salts 
for the historically frenetic, some of the best little 
grumblers anent the operatic status quo are run- 
ning out of ammunition. To be sure, there is always 
“Don Giovanni” on which to base one last despair- 
ing fling. 
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S the result of the convention of the National 

Music Teachers’ Association, St. Louis may be 
assumed to know all about quarter-tones. The next 
time some of our best off-key singers give recitals 
or appear in opera performances there, advanced 
conservatory students should be given the task of 
writing down the notation of what they hear. 
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How Traditions Are Carried On 


“To dear Professor Auer, with love and much ad- 
miration.” It was thus that Jascha Heifetz inscribed a 
photograph given to his teacher; and Professor Auer, 
in his turn, has always spoken in affectionate terms of 
his famous pupil. The personal relationship between 
the older and younger violinists has ever been, apart 
from their artistic association, of the happiest nature; 
and has included the transmission from the former to 
the latter of invaluable traditions in regard to interpre- 
tation of the classics. 


Hess—Not always is the lure of motion pictures 
strong enough to tempt acceptance of even a flattering 
offer to act for the screen. Myra Hess still prefers 
playing the piano to becoming a silent actress, al- 
though it is stated an important film corporation urged 
such an experiment, believing her success would be as- 
sured. 


Fryberger—A unique position is held by Agnes M. 
Fryberger, educational director of the Minneapolis 
Symphony. Mrs. Fryberger’s work is to teach the pub- 
lic how to appreciate good music. She lectures before 
women’s clubs. She talks over the radio. She goes 
into factories and industrial centers and tells the work- 
ers about Beethoven and Schubert. “Worthy music 
feeds the highest emotions,” she says. “Good music 
leads to better thinking. Every man or woman who 
has an appreciation of this art is a better citizen.” 


Albani—The thin line that separates absurdity from 
a tragic effect was nearly overstepped once when an 
opera company in which Emma Albani and the late 
Francesco Tamagno were co-stars went “on the road.” 
The bill was “Otello,’”’ and as the hour of performance 
drew nigh it was discovered that the bed in which Des- 
demona dies was missing. So, as the scene could not be 
omitted, a bed was built, with loose planks for a founda- 
tion, on the backs of several muscular, half-kneeling, 
half-crouching stage hands. “Of course the audience 
did not know it,” Mme. Albani says, “but it was a 
ridiculous situation for a prima donna in a dramatic 
climax.” 


Reuter—When Rudolph Reuter was taking out a new 
life insurance policy recently in Chicago, the physician 
and agent of the company commented with emphasis 
on the perfect physical showing he made. This pianist 
was “one of the three healthiest men” they had ever 
examined, these officials said, in according Mr. Reuter 
their highest rating. Discussing his health, Mr. Reuter 
acknowledged that he ate and drank “almost every- 
thing,” smoked cigars, read in bed and otherwise dis- 
obeyed traditional rules for bodily well being. He dia, 
however, speak also of long walks in the open air ané 
much drinking of cold water, at and between meals. 
He remarked: “I play tennis in the summer and scales 
in the winter.” He added that getting up at two o’clock 


‘in the morning to catch trains in order to fulfill concert 


bookings constituted one necessary form of exercise. 


Os-ke-non-ton—In 1914 Os-ke-non-ton was a guide in 
the woods of his native Mohawk country on the border 
between New York State and Canada. One day, shortly 
before Christmas, a carrier took him a telegram which 
read: “Will you come and sing for me?” This was 
signed: “The Tree of Light, Madison Square, New York 
City.” The imagination of the young brave—for such 
he is, descended from a long line of Mohawk chieftains 
—was caught by the idea, and he promptly started for 
New York. It was the turning point in his career, an¢ 
ever since Os-ke-non-ton has annually made the p)'- 
grimage back to Madison Square. This Christmas, 
when the tree glowed with light in response to the touch 
of a button from the hand of President Coolidge, O>- 
ke-non-ton, standing in the Madison Square Tower, sang 
over the radio to one of the largest audiences which has 
ever heard him. 
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Pout and Counterpoint 
By Cantus Firraus. Jr 


Some Inventions That Are Needed 


T is doubtless true that we have more music-saving devices today than 


in grandpapa’s time. 


The mechanical piano gave a bad uppercut to 


the toiling virtuoso, at the same time that it swelled his budget by recording 


fees. 


Up to date the self-playing violin has been given up as hopeless. 


To 


be sure, we know one specialist who has been toiling for many years to 
produce a machine to imitate the human voice; but at the latest report 
he had still to set up a phonograph behind it to get a real throatful from it! 


Machines that are urgently needed, 
we think, are these: A Mechanical 
Conductor, with changeable masks to 
assume the likeness of (a) Russian, (b) 
German, and (c) Latin physiognomy. 
A special American mask could be sup- 
plied for odd evenings, while the other 
devices were being changed about mid- 
season. The machine should be sup- 
plied with an endless variety of ges- 
tures, and accelerando devices. (This 
would save a lot of money for the or- 
chestras that find sameness irksome.) 

* * * 


Yodels by the Yard 


HEN there is the Substitute Soprano 

or Tenor—a really intricate machine, 
suitably costumed, which could be moved 
onto the stage and wound up to reel out 
“Pagliacci” or “Samson” when the idol 
of the evening is unfortunately indis- 
posed. 

Changes of bill would no longer in- 
furiate the opera-goer with particular 
prejudices. The “Thais” fan would not 
be bored by the solemnities of “Jong- 
leur.” 

All self-respecting vocalists could thus 
attend a party and feel that their duty 
to the public was being performed in 
their absence! Even the attendance at 
ball-games would profit on matinée 
days. 

* eo * 
“The Rivals” 
(From London ‘‘Punch,’’ Nov. 5, 1924.) 


(Critics and amateurs are divided in 
opinion as to the relative merits of Mme. 
Frieda Hempel and Mme. Galli-Curci, 


who in private life is Mrs. Homer 

Samuels. ) 

Dpa* the grave importance of 
Elections 


There are indubitably certain sections 

Of the community quite unconcerned 
With Candidates, rejected or returned. 

Just now, e.g., in Music’s charmed 
domain, 

Where stars rise suddenly and shine 
and wane, 

The rival merits of two queens of song 

Preoccupy the melomaniac throng. 

And while one party find their favorita 

In Galli-Curci, agile Amelita, 

The other group in Music’s 
temple 


inmost 





Seek to enshrine the gifted Frieda 
Hempel. 
I, who have never heard a single note 
proceeding out of either diva’s throat, 
Am clearly not entitled to a vote. 
I learn at second-hand that Amelita 
Is dark and slim and graceful as a 
cheetah, 
While blonde and _ golden-haired is 
Madame Frieda, 
A mixture of a Siren and Armida. 
But, on the whole and from a due regard 
For Greece’s glory and the Chian bard, 
I am prepared to back the singer’s claim 
Whose husband’s honourable Christian 
name 
(Though “Christian” would be counted 
a misnomer by Mr. Pecksniff) is no 
less than Homer. 
* * + 
One of the many rejoinders to this 
came from an Englishman who shared 
with King George and Queen Mary the 
thrills of our national game, as demon- 
strated by the Giants and the White 
Sox in London. 
Religion, real estate and family fame 
A wife may hold within her husband’s 





name. 

And baseball Homers make the welkin 
ring’ 

But this, you see, is quite another 
thing. 

Let others reason, argue, plead and 
wheedle 

I gladly give the crown, with love, 
to Friedl. 

ok ok 
Architectural 


IM: “What’s a fluted column? 
Tim: “That’s the bill the local man- 
ager has to pay after the coloratura 


leaves town.” G. B. 
K * * 


Force of Habit 


NE. can hardly blame the ex-police- 

man who is graduated into an or- 
chestral player for being chronically off 
the beat! 


* * * 


LITHE danseuse yclept Ohanian 
Said with heat, “I am not a Ruman- 
ian! 

Though, ’tis true, my cognomen 
Sounds like Sanscrit or Roman, 
I am really almost pure Pomeranian!” 
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ADVICE AND INFORMATION Ar STUDENTS, MUSICIANS, LAYMEN AND OTHERS 








musicians, cannot be considered. 





NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. Musica. 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Matters 


Address Editor, The Question Boz. 








Concerning Parallel Fifths 


Question Box Editor: 


Were parallel fifths absolutely barred 
in the best music until recent years? 
Boston, Dec. 28, 1924. B.D. 


No, although that was the teaching of 
traditional harmony masters until re- 
cently. We have numerous instances 
in Bach and Mozart, to mention only 
two composers, where the figuration, 
specially in the bass part of piano 
works, showed progressions of _ this 
type, if not actually in successive 
chords, Bach’s D Minor Toccata for 
organ i an outstanding example. In 
earliest music, progressions of consecu- 
te fourths and fifths were considered 
most mellifluous. 


oe 


~ 


**Distance’’ in Music 


Question Box Editor: 
How is the term “distance” used in 
music? E. pe J. 
Wheeling, W. Va., Dec. 29, 1924. 
his word is sometimes used to indi- 


cate the interval between two notes. 


“Interval” is more common, however. 
7 9 9» 


Sobolewski’s Life 


Question Box Editor: 

When did the composer and conductor, 
Eduard de Sobolewski, come to the 
United States? Was he born in Poland? 

Philadelphia, Dec. 24, 1924. B. K. 

Sobolewski was born in Kénigsberg, 
East Prussia, Oct. 1, 1808. He was in 
his youth director of the theater in that 
city, and later in Bremen. In addition 
to lecturing at the University, he also 
was active as conductor and contributor 
to musical journals. He came to the 
United States in 1858, and conducted 
the Milwaukee Musikverein. He later 
for some six years led the St. Louis 
Philharmonic Society. He died in that 
city, May 17, 1872. 

7 9 9 


About “‘Dies Irae’’ 


Question Box Editor: 
Who was the author of “Dies Irae” 
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and when was it composed? Has it 
been used in the work of later com- 
posers? Bm. tl, Be 


New Orleans, Dec. 26, 1924. 

This Latin hymn is regarded as the 
work of Thomas de Celano, a Francis- 
can friar, and the date is assumed to be 
about 1250. It is part of the Requiem 
of the Roman Catholic ritual and, as 
such, appears in the settings by com- 
posers classical and modern. 


, . F 


Clementi’s Importance 


Question Box Editor: 
What is the importance of Clementi’s 
contribution to music? 7.8: @e 
Indianapolis, Dec. 30, 1924. 
It has been estimated that his piano 


works, “Opera 2,” composed at the age 
of eighteen, formed the basis on which 
the whole fabric of the modern piano 
sonata—including that of Beethoven— 
has been founded. 


a ae 


Missouri’s State Song 


Question Box Editor: 


Who are the authors 
State Song? 

St. Louis, Dec. 27, 1924. 

The words are by Mrs. Lizzie Cham- 
bers Hull, and were chosen in a contest 
sponsored by the State Governor in 1911, 
and the music was elaborated and 
adapted from a melody of Haydn by 
Mrs. Julie Stevens Bacon. 


of Missouri’s 
G.S. 


———a 
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ITTA GRADOVA, pianist, was born 

in Chicago of Russian parentage 
on Aug. 8, 1904. Because of her pro- 
nounced pianistic 
talent, which 
made it advisa- 
ble for her to 
devote much time 
to music, her 
general educa- 
tion has been ob- 
tained at the 
Lewis Institute 
in Chicago, and 


has included 
courses in En- 
glish, classical 


literature, ethics, 
French and phil- 
osophy. She be- 
gan her study of 
the piano at the 
age of seven with 
local teachers. 
When twelve years old, Miss Gradova 
gave a program of three concertos, ac- 
companied by a small orchestra. In the 
spring of 1920, she became the pupil of 
Mme. Djane Lavoie-Herz, a friend and 





Gitta Gradova 


disciple of Scriabin, with whom she has 
continued to prepare her programs. 
Mme. Lavoie-Herz forbade concert ap- 
pearances during four years of concen- 


trated training, and insisted upon a 
technical foundation. Miss Gradova 
made her début in New York in the 


Town Hall on Nov. 20, 1923, and won 
a gratifying success, which was con- 
firmed in her second New York recital 
on Jan. 28, 1924. She has appeared in 
recitals in Chicago, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and other major cities, and has met 
with particular success as an exponent 
of the music of Scriabin. Her first ap- 
forces 


pearance with orchestral was 
with the St. Louis Symphony, in César 
Franck’s “Variations Symphoniques” 
and the Scriabin Concerto. She is 


scheduled to play the Griffes Sonata at 
the concert of the Franco-American 
Musical Society in Aeolian Hall on Jan. 
18, and is also scheduled for a tour of 
Canada. She is announced to play 
in two colleges in Virginia. Miss Gra- 
dova has achieved success as an inter- 
preter of diversified schools of piano 
music, having been hailed for her play- 
ing of Bach and acclaimed as the great- 
est interpreter of Scriabin. 
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Furtwangler and Waghalter Conduct New York Orchestras 
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[Continued from page 1] 





as soloist. Added to these concerts, 
Walter Damrosch presented programs of 
high interest with Toti dal Monte and 
Wanda Landowska as soloists. Helen 
Stanley sang with the State forces. 

The coming of Furtwangler proved an 
event of intense interest to orchestra 
patrons. As the successor of Artur 
Nikisch as leader of the Gewandhaus 
Concerts at Leipsic and of the Berlin 
Philharmonic, his continental fame had 
preceded his American début. 

Some facts as to his career may be 
borrowed from the program notes. Son 
of the archeologist Adolf Furtwingler, 
the conductor was born at Schoneberg, 
a suburb of Berlin, Jan. 25, 1886. He 
studied with A. Beer-Walbrunn, Rhein- 
berger and Max Schillings (theory and 
composition) and began his career as 
conductor in the theaters of Breslau, 
Zurich, Munfch and Strassburg. From 
1911 until 1915 he conducted the sym- 
phony concerts at Lubeck (as successor 
to Abendroth). From Lubeck he went 
to Mannheim in 1915, succeeding Artur 
Bodanzky as conductor at the opera, and 
there he remained until 1920. 

When Richard Strauss relinquished 
the conductorship of the symphony con- 
certs of the Berlin State Opera Orches- 
tra Furtwangler was appointed in his 
stead, and at the same time he followed 
Willem Mengelberg as conductor of the 
Museum Concerts at Frankfort. He di- 
rected also the Tonkunstler Orchestra 
in Vienna, and later the concerts of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. 

After the death of Artur Nikisch in 
1922 Furtwangler succeeded him at 
Leipzig and in Berlin. He has appeared 
as guest conductor in many cities of 
Germany and in England, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Switzerland and elsewhere. He 
has composed a symphony, and a Te 
Deum for mixed choir, soli, orchestra 
and organ. 


Furtwangler Triumphs with Brahms 


The New York Philharmonic, Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, guest-conductor; Pablo 
Casais, ’cellist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 3, evening. The program: 


Tone-Poem, “Don Juan”........ Strauss 
Concerto for ‘cello and orchestra, in 
ORE | 2 en ere ee eee Haydn 


Symphony No. 1. in CG Minor... |’ Brahms 


The most thrilling performance of the 
Brahms First which the reviewer ever 
has been privileged to listen to lifted this 
first American program of Mr. Furt- 
wangler into a place of high relief. 

It was a performance utterly free of 
gasconade, lacking in anything tangibly 
sensational, conducted with a beat that 
might even be described as a little awk- 
ward and unyielding—a performance 
that did not ferret out new and indi- 
vidual effects in inner or under voices, 
and one which neither stormed the 


ono oo 0 So Be ODO est“ 





heavens in fortissimo nor called upon the 
imagination to help the ear discover its 
softest whisperings—yet one so charged 
with musical beauty, so infused with 
deep and sincere feeling and so clearly 
and firmly sculptured that even the in- 
explicable few to whom Brahms is still 
anathema might have found the heart 
within them dilated and pounding a little 
violently. 

Here was a revelation of structure, a 
golden glow of tone, a strength and depth 
of bedrock emotion, and a normal 
straight-forwardness of statement, from 
the mysterious opening of the colossal 
first movement, through the brooding 
beauty of the Andante, through the sing- 
ing grace of the Allegretto—not now so 
little as its critics once termed it!—and 
on to the majestic chorale that gives this 
symphony its grandly uplifting perora- 
tion, which must have enriched the ears 
of all who heard it. 

Beautifully played also was the 
Strauss “Don Juan” and similarly free 
of forced effects or any very marked 
questing after individual utterance. 

The accompaniment supplied Mr. 
Casals was altogether worthy of the dis- 
tinguished art he brought to the Haydn 
concerto. ’Cellist and orchestra together 
made the slow movement a thing of 
haunting memory. There were many 
recalls for both the ’cellist and the con- 
ductor after the concerto, and _ the 
plaudits which were showered on Mr. 
Furtwingler at the conclusion of the 
Brahms Symphony were so hearty and 
so long continued as to indicate that he 
had achieved a very unusual immediate 
success with a public already inured to 
guest conductors. 

In person the successor of Nikisch in 
Leipzig and Berlin is tall and of normal 
build, scholarly in appearance and quick 
of stride and movement. Something in 
his gestures even suggested to the re- 
viewer the conventicler of our American 
religious revivals. He used his left arm 
nearly as much as the right, the doubled 
fist of the one doing duty almost can- 
tinuously along with the baton of the 
other. Without being spectacular, he 
radiated enthusiasm, and the orchestra 
played as if the men were eager and 
anxious to produce the finest ensemble 
of which the Philharmonic is capable 

Mr. Furtwiangler’s other concerts will 
be awaited with the liveliest feelings of 
pleasurable anticipation. " 


Ignatz Waghalter in Début 


State Symphony, Ignatz Waghalter, 
conductor; Helen Stanley, soprano, solo- 
ist. Metropolitan Opera House, Jan. 5, 
afternoon. The program: 

Symphony No. 2, in D Major....Brahms 


wf ai |. lt rr ore Brahms 

‘Meine Liebe ist Griin’’......... Brahms 
Helen Stanley 

4g” Be | ge er rr Liszt 

a le | ge eres ee Liszt 
Helen Stanley 

Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1........ Liszt 


‘the program to an effective c 


Mr. Waghalter took command of the 
orchestra only two days before the con- 
cert, replacing Josef Stransky, who re- 
signed somewhat unexpectedly, and in 
view of this fact some uncertainties of 
performance as well as conception must 
be regarded with indulgence. The pro- 
gram was surely not one to tax the abili- 
ties of any conductor save in the matter 
of the Symphony. Mr. Waghalter gave 
a well-intentioned performance of 
Brahms’ lovely music, but there was 
nothing about it to draw the hearer from 
his seat. In “Les Préludes” there were 
some curious — in the matter of 
tempo, and several solo passages were 
somewhat obscured by a too heavy ac- 
companiment. This happened in the 
Brahms as well. In all fairness to Mr. 
Waghalter, any extended criticism of his 
work must be left until he has had the 
orchestra longer in hand. 

Mme. Stanley was in excellent voice 
and sang with great beauty of tone. Her 
first group was effective, despite the 
difficulty of creating a mood with de- 
tached songs. The first song was the 
better of the two. In “Die Lorelei” she 
was hampered by a somewhat inelastic 
accompaniment. The ne age J brought 

ose. Mr. 
Waghalter was recalled many times after 
the Symphony and also at the end of 
the program. J. A. H. 


Toti dal Monte as Soloist 


New York Symphony, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor; Toti dal Monte, so- 
prano, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 1, 
afternoon. The program: 

Symphony No. 5, in E Minor, 

Tchaikovsky 

Air, “Queen of the Night’’ from “The 


PE DIGS ca sb ereccensscees Mozart 
Mme. dal Monte 


“TVOTGONR” onc coco csceces ss)  CRUMANN 
Entrance of the Little Fauns, from 
ce eeeet, “CORIO oc The baces Pierné 
Air, “Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” 
Ravel 


Mme. dal Monte 
“Alborado del Gracioso”.......... Ravel 


The printed program bore the notation 
‘“new—first time in America” with re- 
spect to the Ravel work, an orchestral 
dilation of a fairly familiar piano piece. 
However, Philip Hale’s voluminous an- 
notations for the Boston Symphony rec- 
ord that it was played in that city by 
the Boston Orchestral Club under the 
baton of Georges Longy Feb. 16, 1921. 
The first performance assumption is al- 
ways a risky and not infrequently a reck- 
less one. 

As one of a set of five “Miroirs” the 
piano bibelot has been played by George 
Copeland, Richard Buhlig and others and 
has been listened to as a pleasurable 
illustration of post-Debussy impression- 
ism, flavored with something of Albeniz, 
the Spaniard who expressed his native 
ideas in the vocabulary of Paris. Or- 
chestrally the work illustrates Ravel’s 
mastery of unusual instrumental tim- 
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bres and clang-tints, with glints and 
sheens and muted effects as full of char» 
as the graceful rhythms they are use 


to adorn. The work was beautifu'|y 
played. 
Mr. Damrosch violated his own ro. 


encore rule after the “Cydalise” excer)), 
pleading extenuation in the circumstance 
that this was New Year’s Day when «|| 
resolutions are broken universally. The 
music, as well as the day, vindicated him. 
Nothing more captivating has come out 
of France in many seasons. The instrv- 
ments themselves were the little fauns 
and danced for the sheer joy of their 
own sound. One suspected that an ex- 
amination of the ears of the sedate Mr. 
Damrosch would reveal that they had 
suddenly become pointed, and that only 
the weight of his cerebellum prevent 
certain horn-like appendages from 
sprouting forthwith from his Justinian 
brows. 

Of the other orchestral numbers, there 
was no lack of quiet beauty in the 
Schumann reverie, and the familiar sym- 
phony was played with an equally 
familiar excellence. 

Mme. dal Monte’s Mozart might have 
been excellent anything else, but it was 
not Mozart; and it brought something 
of dismay to the reviewer, who only the 
week before had rejoiced in her singing 
of another Mozart excerpt at a Plaza 
musicale. Her projection of the “Rigo- 
letto” air, where her vocal fireworks were 
entirely in accord with the spirit and 
purpose of the music, was very much 
more to be admired and doubtless would 
have upset the decorum of any operatic 
audience. Even the staid symphonists 
applauded excitedly. _ 2. 


Koussevitzky Plays “Sacre” 


The Boston Symphony, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
1, evening. The program: 

Overture, ““‘The Roman Carnival’’.. Berlioz 


“Unfinished Symphony”........ Schubert 
Symphony in D Major............ Rige! 
(First time in New York) 

‘Le Sacre du Printemps’”’.....Stravinsky 


Mr. Koussevitzky’s love of antipodal 
qualities, his flair for strong contrasts, 
his eagerness to turn day into night 
and night into day, the curiously baffling 
conjunction in his conductorial make-up 
of out-of-the-ordinary and even reckless 
concepts with caution and reticence of 
actual performance, noted at his first 
two concerts in New York, were even 
more marked New Year’s night. 

The program itself strongly bespoke 
the man, not so much in the choice of 


numbers as in their sequence. The pro- 
gression from the gypsily-colored 
“Carnival Romaine”’—purely external 


music—to the brooding introspection of 
the Schubert B Minor—where no effect 
testifies to having been conceived for 
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Manhattan’s Week of Concerts Holds Only a Dozen Items 


tl 
NLY about a dozen concerts, aside 
from those of the orchestras, 
were given in New York last week, the 
pianists being by far in the majority 
and the vocalists for once, represented 
by a single concert, that of John Mc-~ 
Cormack. There were two violinists, 
several ensemble concerts such as that 
of the Beethoven Association given as 
an “extra” for the benefit of non- 
subscribers. The Lenox Quartet ap- 
peared before a large audience as one 
of the People’s Symphony Concert 
series in the Washington Irving High 
School, and the Schola Cantorum gave 
a concert of unusual interest. 


Beethoven Association 


With various other organizations re- 
serving new constellations for the new 
year, the Beethoven Association deter- 
mined that the last week of 1924 should 
have at least one all-star cencelebra- 
tion, and arranged an extra concert for 
the evening of Dec. 29 at Aeolian Hall. 
Participating were the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, Myra Hess and Harold Bauer, pian- 
ists; Louis Graveure, baritone, with 
Arpad Sandor as accompanist, and a 
nameless but none-the-less distinguished 
trio which boasted of Harold Bauer, 
Brenislaw Huberman and Felix Sal- 
mond as its members. The audience 
was quite as distinguished as the array 
of talent, and the program was one 
worthy of both. 

The Flonzaleys gave to Haydn’s D 
Minor Quartet, Op 76, No 2, all the 
rich velvet of their tone, the faultless 
balance and proportion of their ensem- 
ble, and a vein of gay humor, irresist- 
ibly winning and satisfying. Miss Hess 
and Mr. Bauer played the latter’s two- 
piano transcription of Bach’s C Minor 
concerto with much beauty of detail and 
a mutuality that suggested years of just 
such combined effort, instead of solo 
playing along distinctly divergent paths. 
Mr. Graveure devoted his highly in- 
dividual voice entirely to an exposition 
of the songs of Brahms, presenting 
“Auf Dem Kirchof,” “Salamander,” “An 
eine Aeolsharfe,” “Die Mainacht” and 
“O liebliche Wangen” with an art as 
finely emotional as it was highly 
polished and technically exceptional. 

The Bauer-Huberman-Salmond com- 
bination gave to Beethoven’s D Major 
trios, Op. 70, No. 1, the distinguished 
qualities of their individual solo play- 
ing, and succeeded in fusing their gifts 
into a vital and finely turned perform- 
ance. , ‘Ty 


Sascha Culbertson’s Recital 


Velocity and virtuosity were the fea- 
tures of the violin recital given by Sasha 
Culbertson in Carnegie Hall, Dec. 29. 
At the stroke of 8.30 he tore through 
a Bach Prelude and a_ Verachini 
Adagio and Allegro, and scarcely be- 
fore he had had time to acknowledge 
the audience’s judgment of his excellent 
technic and tone he was half way 
through the Kreutzer Sonata. In this, 
however, he was not in his element, for, 
being of a vibrating personality, he 


seemed irritated at the old master’s las- 
situde in telling his sory. The Paganini 
B Minor Concerto which followed was 
more in his line, and Mr. Culbertson 
basked in the formidable cadenza, the 
almost impossible harmonics and all the 
rest of Paganini’s “coloratura” tricks. 
In a Tartini Adagio, Brahms’ Hun- 
garian Dance, No. 20, and Sarasate’s 
Zapateado, the three little “aria da capo” 
numbers which closed the program, his 
tone was delicate without being shallow 
or meagre and thin, showing that Mr. 
Culbertson is a player of considerable 
ability. Max Rabinovitch was an ex- 
ceptionally fine accompanist, and pianist 
as well, displaying his skill in the 
Kreutzer Sonata. H. M. M. 


De Mare Lecture Recital 


One of the most interesting events in 
recent weeks for the student of modern 
music was the lecture and recital of 
Jeanne De Mare at the home of Mrs. 
Dunlevy Milbank on the morning of Dec. 
30. Miss De Mare, who is also a very 
fine pianist, was assisted by Helena 
Marsh, contralto; Melita Mostyn, dancer, 
and Henry Cowell, Frederick Bristol and 
Cynthia Holland, pianists. Miss Marsh 
sang numbers by Faure, Auric and Mil- 
haud, the last-named being represented 
by extracts from “Salade” and a Poem 
by Jean Cocteau. These numbers were 
delivered with a luscious quality of tone 
and pleasing stage presence. Mr. Bris- 
tol was her accompanist, and he also 
played solos that were highly enjoyable. 
The “Igualeda” of Zuera and the “Hurdy 
Gurdy Man” of Goossens were liked best. 
By way of contrast to these he played 
the Gluck-Brahms Gavotte, in which he 
was not so happy. Miss Mostyn, ac- 
companied by Miss Holland, danced very 
beautifully to music by Debussy, Ravel 
and Milhaud, and met with special suc- 
cess in “A Jazz.” Mr. Cowell played his 
own “Anger Dance” and prefaced it 
with a humorous account of how it came 
into being. An account of why it came 
into being would also have been inter- 
esting. The most enjoyable numbers of 
the afternoon were those played by Miss 
De Mare and Mr. Bristol. The “Parade” 
of Satie, the Finale from Poulenc’s So- 
nata for four hands, and the “Marchand 
d’Oiseaux” by Germaine Tailleferre, the 
latter one of the loveliest works of the 
new French school, were especially well 
done by this duo. The lecture-recital 
was the last of a series of three. 


| 
André de Prang & Co. 


The first of a series of concerts of 
Russian music by André de Prang, 
violinist, was given in Aeolian Hall on 
the afternoon of Jan. 2. Mr. de Prang 
had the assistance of Mme. Marie Jon- 
nesco, French-Roumanian writer; Nina 
Tarasova, mezzo-soprano; Selma Alex- 
ander, pianist, and Vincent de Sola, ac- 
companist. 

Mr. de Prang, who has the double 
advantage of a large following both in 
the Social Register and the audiences 
of the two-a-day, made a creditable ap- 
pearance last season in the same audi- 
torium. His playing then, as now, was 
sufficiently good for him to have avoided 
the amorphous type of entertainment 
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which he presented this year. There is 
no necessity for a serious recitalist to 
have Mme. Jonnesco or anyone else tell 
an Aeolian Hall audience about Russian 
music. That sort of thing is all very 
well for Park Avenue drawing rooms, 
but it is out of place elsewhere. Also, 
Mme. Tarasova’s art is too highly in- 
dividualized to mingle effectively with 
that of anyone else. 

Mr. de Prang began with the second 
and third movements of the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto, playing them very well indeed, 
and was later heard in shorter pieces. 
In spite of a tendency to oversentimen- 
talize his pieces, his playing has much of 
real beauty and emotion and he should 
be heard more frequently. Mme. Tara- 
sova sang inimitably several groups of 
characteristic Russian songs, in one of 
which Mr. de Prang played obbligatos. 
Miss Alexander was heard in “Monas- 
tery” by Borodin. Mr. de Sola’s accom- 
paniments, save for being a trifle self- 
effacing, were models of good tone and 
clean ensemble. J. A. H. 


Alton Jones, Pianist 


A pleasant surprise in this overbur- 
dened season of piano recitals was that 
of Alton Jones in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of Jan. 2. This, the first piano 
recital of the new year, was interesting 
for many reasons. Mr. Jones is the 
possessor of an unusually good technic, 
a tone of more than average beauty, 
and, more important than either of those 
two, a musicianly sense. He made a 
coherent, noble edifice of the thin meas- 
ures of MacDowell’s “Tragica” Sonata, 
and his playing of its Largo movement 
was a real lyrical achievement. In the 
Scherzo in E Flat Minor of Brahms he 
revealed an excellent sense of structure, 
and a dazzling fleetness of fingers, 
which was even more noticeable in its 
own right in Studies of Scriabin and 
Bortkiewicz, a ‘“Valse-Impromptu” by 
Dohnanyi and the “St. Francois de 
Paule, marchant sur les flots” of Liszt. 
A Polonaise by Blanchet had a good 
rhythmic quality. Three Intermezzi of 
Brahms, from Op. 117, 118 and 119, all 
lovely compositions, rounded out a well- 
chosen program. The beloved fifteenth 
Waltz of Brahms, played with pleasing 
graee, was among the extras. W.S. 


People’s Symphony Concerts 


The third of the People’s Symphony 
Concerts was given in the auditorium of 
the Washington Irving High School on 
the evening of Jan. 3 by the Lenox 
String Quartet: Sandor Harmati and 
Wolfe Wolfinson, violins; Nicholas Mol- 
davan, viola, and Emmeran Stoeber, 
‘cello. The program began with Haydn’s 
F Major Quartet, Op. 77, No. 2, well 
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played but not the most interesting of 
“Papa” Haydn’s works in this form. 
Zoltan Kodaly’s Serenata for two violins 
and viola followed, a cryptic work that 
reveals little of its intention. The three 
players gave a very good performance 
of it and the dainty passages in the 
second movement was especially well 
played. Beethoven’s Quartet in C, Op. 
59, No. 3, ended the program. The audi- 
ence was a large one and enthusiastic 
throughout the evening. J. A. H. 


Minnie Polin in Début 


In a program which would have defied 
the technic of a veteran, Minnie Polin, 
pianist, made her début in Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 3. Six Etudes, 
each demanding an abundance of manual 
pyrotechnics, were followed by such 
works as the Rosenthal Study in Thirds 
and Double Counterpoint on the Chopin 
“Minute” Waltz and Henry Cowell’s 
“tone cluster’ catalog, the “Tides of 
Manaunaun.” Before the Etudes, which 
included the Rachmaninoff C Sharp 
Minor, three by Liszt and one each by 
Rubinstein and Arensky, came the first 
movement of the Grieg A Minor Con- 
certo with Boris Feibish at the second 
piano. Mr. Feibish, in his efforts to 
imitate a full orchestra, almost succeeded 
in drowning out the soloist. Miss Polin 
showed a technic remarkable in one so 
young and inexperienced, and a daunt- 
less courage in playing a program which 
included all the display pieces of all the 
pianists of the year. D. H. M. 

Myra Hess Returns 

The now familiar charm and sensitive 
refinement of Myra Hess’s art were 
amply in evidence last Saturday after- 
noon in the Mozart Sonata in A Major, 
with which the English pianist opened 
her recital at Aeolian Hall. There was 
no undue forcing of dynamic effects, a 
fine sense of proportion at all times 
dominated, and the music was kept so 
consistently within its essential frame- 
work that the result was a delicately 
colorful and admirably balanced per- 
formance of the most alluring, even if 
not the greatest, of Mozart’s sonatas. 

From Mozart to César Franck is a 
long leap, and the artist did not seem 
to become well entrenched at once be- 
neath the surface of the Franco-Belgian 
composer’s Prelude, Aria and Finale, but 
if something of the mystic beauty of the 
Prelude and Aria eluded her, her play- 
ing of the work throughout was marked 
by characteristic tonal beauty and 
musicianship in treatment. A group of 
Spanish compositions played with great 
élan included a “Cubana” and a spark- 
ling “Andaluza” by Manuel de Falla 
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Brilliant Handling of Role of ° 


The Civic Opera Company added to 
ts reputation last night by its fine per- 
formance of the ‘Barber of Seville,’’ 
one of the immortal operas, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The excel- 
lent singing and the even better comedy 
neting kept the audience, which filled 


the big hall to overflowing, applauding 
und laughing. ’ 


**The Barber of Seville’ a 
‘light opeta,’’ but there is no opera in 
the repertoire more difficult than it, 
outside of a few of Wagner's and the 


They call 


Inter Verdi's. Its difticulties, both of 
singing and of action. are enormous 
and only the best-equipped companies 
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can hope ta give if. 
last night's performance 
cessful shows how far the Civic 
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‘Rosina” Features Civic Com- 


Company has gone in the two short 
seasons of its existence. As in the for- 
mer renditions, the chorus was one of | 
the chief features of the production, | 
although *‘The Barber’? uses only the! 
male yoices in that capacity. 

Nina Morgana, who was so success- 
ful here in the ‘‘Tales of Hoffmann,’ 
given by the Metropolit: in Opera Com- 
pany. of which she is x» member, was} 
the Rosina. She aroused enthusiasin | 
by her singing of the coloratura aria | 
‘Una Voce poco fa’ y and also by her | 





brilliant singing of the ‘‘Waltzsong 

from ‘‘Mereille. ° which she used in the | 
lesson scene. Her voice, beautiful in 
quality. is extensive in range nna of | 


exeellent coloring. 
Giuseppina La Puma made the most | 
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Children Score in Title Roles 
‘“Hansel and Gretel’’ at Chicago Opera 


of 
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HICAGO, Jan. 3.—The two items of 

novelty in the Chicago Opera’s list 
for the ninth week of the season were 
“Hansel and Gretel,” sung in English at 
a Sunday matinée, Dec. 28, and “The 
Tales of Hoffmann,” finally revived last 
night after a period of many years of 
silence and after many unfulfil'ed 
promises to restore this work to the 
répertoire. Both performances’ were 
given outside the regular subscription 
series and both attracted good-sized and 
favorably-disposed audiences. 

At the performance of Humperdinck’s 
fairy tale the title réles were sung by 
two talented children, Edith Orens and 
Helen Derzbach, both of whom made 
their débuts on this occasion. The spirit 
of youthfulness, which was the predomi- 
nant note of the performance, was con- 
tinued by the presence in the cast of the 
silvery-voiced young Lucie Westen as tho 
Dewman and by the talented and most 
welcome Gladys Swarthout, who lent 
beauty and distinction to the part of 
the Sandman. The young singers who 


met such exacting requirements showed 
themselves astonishingly well equipped 
for so trying an occasion. Their use of 
English was remarkably clear and did 
much to disprove the frequent charge 
that the language is generally sung 
worst by those to whom it is native. 
Incredibly young, they gave their per- 
formance a delightful and realistic tone. 
Miss Derzbach, especially, as tiny a 
creature as has been seen on the Audi- 
torium stage for many a year—if one 
except the succession of Pinkerton babies 
—was an intriguing Gretel. Miss Orens, 
as clever an actress as the smaller so- 
prano, displayed a more rounded vocal 
gift, perhaps. Neverthless, within the 
scope of limits which had been set for 
the artistic quality of the performance, 
both children revealed commendable and 
excellently trained ability as operatic 
singers. 

Maria Claessens, the remarkably fine 
Witch, and William Beck, the Father, 
had accustomed parts. Augusta Lenska, 
new as the Mother, displayed her fine 
voice and made a natural and appealing 
picture. The opera was followed with 
divertissements by the ballet, in which 
Mr. Oukrainsky and the Misses Elisius, 
Milar, Nemeroff and Shermont, assisted 
by the large corps de ballet, gave great 
pleasure and made as goodly a show of 
their ingenuity, skill and imaginative- 
ness aS upon any occasion this season. 
Frank St. Leger conducted both opera 
and ballet with authority. 


“Hoffmann” Revived 


“The Tales of Hoffmann,” revived last 
night, brought to the title part Fernand 
Ansseau, who is now in his second year 
as the Chicago Opera’s leading French 
tenor. His singing is beautifully finished, 
a scholarly and an interesting ornament 
to the Chicago Opera’s achievements. 
Although he unbent but slightly to Hoff- 
mann’s successive amatory weaknesses, 
he was a dominating figure of the per- 
formance. Alice D’Hermanoy was the 
Nicklausse and, while a soprano, gave 
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fine display of a finished vocal style and 
of a voice deeper in range than in timbre. 
A third figure appearing in all three 
acts was Joseph Schwarz, who gave a 
varied and three-fold picture of the in- 
carnation of evil and guile. These quali- 
ties were solely dramatic, as any ad- 
mirer of his smooth and distinguished 
style of song will recognize. To many 
he seemed the finest figure in the per- 
formance. 

Other singers of interest were Florence 
Macbeth as Olympia and Olga Forrai 
as both Giulietta and Antonia. Miss 
Macbeth was something of a wonder as 
the mechanical doll and acted it, one is 
inclined to say, to the life, so aptly did 
she assume the stiff and sudden move- 
ments of a thing of sawdust and paint. 
Her singing, accomplished with a subtly 
contrived appearance of not requiring 
any diaphragmatic action—a doll is not 
supposed to have acquired the art of 
breath control—was of her finest variety, 
and she was given the ovation she regu- 
larly wins, both at the conclusion of her 
aria and at the fall of the curtain. Miss 
Forrai gave some unwonted touches to 
both parts she assumed and sang with 
conspicuous beauty of tone, especially in 
that vital register, the middle voice. 
Here her inflection and a_ seductive 
quality were of notable distinction and 
value. 

Among the other members of the large 
cast must be mentioned Kathryn Meisle, 
who sang with splendor and breadth in 
the final act; Romeo Boscacci, an amus- 
ing Franz, and Antonio Nicolich, who 
lent one of the finest voices in the com- 
pany to the small part of Herman. Ivan 
Dneproff was heard with pleasure among 
the singers of the prologue, and depend- 
able artists had the remaining rédles. 
Charles Lauwers conducted with good 
taste. The revival itself gave much 
pleasure, but, to certain persons at least, 
such an opera as Offenbach’s must be 
done with a little more generous degree 
of individual brilliance than marked the 
whole of the performance. 


De Hidalgo in “Lakme” 


This afternoon’s matinée, “Lakmé,” 
gave to Elvira de Hidalgo her second 
réle of the season. She sang with the 
same skill in coloratura which made her 
Rosina so effective. Her sense of the 
dramatic moment was unfailing and the 
Bell Song was sung with much individu- 
ality as well as with ample and depend- 
able skill. It cannot be said that the 
part seemed so ideally suited to the scin- 
tillant soprano as is Rosina; for she has 
a genuine flair for being true to life, 
it seems, and that Lakmé seldom is. She 
delighted a very difficult audience. So 
did Mr. Schipa, who knows just what to 
do with Delibes’ arias and who has made 
of Gerald one of his most interesting 
and popular impersonations. Georges 
Baklanoff was Nilakantha, and Miss 
Weston, Miss Swarthout, Mme. Claes- 
sens, Mme. D’Hermanoy, Désiré Defrére 
and Mr. Mojica had other parts. Mr. 
Lauwers conducted with extreme grace. 


A Gala “Mefistofele” 


The New Year’s Eve performance of 
“Mefistofele”’ was a gala event in more 
than an advance of prices. Claudia 
Muzio and Feodor Chaliapin seemed 
pitted against each other in a friendly 
test of relative strength, and the result 
was a memorable performance of one 
of the noblest of scores. Miss Muzio 
has all the talent needed for theatrical 
effectiveness and she has made the none 
too colorful character of Margarita a 
vital, magnetic and vocally brilliant 
figure. Antonio Cortis as Faust, Cyrena 
Van Gordon as Helen, Mme. Claessens, 
Miss Perini—entrancing to the eye as 
a noble Pantalis—Mr. Oliviero and Mr. 
Mojica completed the cast. The ballet 
was indispensable in the Brocken Scene. 
Mr. Moranzoni revealed new beauties in 
the score. 

The repetition of “The Jewels of the 
Madonna” on New Year’s night was ac- 
complished, as has been usual in years 
past, with Rosa Raisa, Mme. Claessens, 
Forrest Lamont and Giacomo Rimini in 
the chief réles. Among the other singers 
in the cast, Miss Swarthout, Mr. Nicolich 
and the infallible Vittorio Trevisan were 
of special interest. Mr. Cimini conducted 





afternoon, 


with fine appreciation and unflagging 
zeal. 


“Thais” Is Repeated 


The repetitions of the week included 
some favorite works. Mary Garden 
sang “Thais” once more at the Saturday 
evening performance with her unfailing 
power over the details of a remarkably 
varied and forceful art. Edouard 
Cotreuil appeared as Athanael for the 
first time this season. Seeming slightly 
indisposed, his performance had yet an 
admirable style, one which is becoming 
more and more valued by Chicago audi- 
ences. Mr. Nicolich, giving his first per- 
formance as Palemon, was a pleasurable 
contributor to the performance. Leila 
Barr and Miss Swarthout were the Alex- 
andrian acquaintances to José Mojica’s 
Nicias. The ballet danced to the excite- 
ment of the crowded audience, and 
Roberto Moranzoni conducted. Gregor 
Skolnik’s playing of the Méditation has 
been one of the most enjoyable solo violin 
episodes of the entire season. 


Garden Sings in “Three Kings” 


Miss Garden’s excellent spirits were 
once more of splendid use in the re- 
hearing on Dec. 29 of “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re.” Mr. Ansseau, Georges Bak- 
lanoff and the unsurpassed Virgilio Laz- 
zari were her associates in a stirring 
performance. Miss Swarthout was 
beautiful to see and hear as a Hand- 
maiden. Giorgio Polacco conducted. 


“Fra Diavolo” Again 


“Fra Diavolo,” sung again on Dec. 30, 
showed Tito Schipa to be in excellent 
trim. His singing of the measures which 
set off the title rdle was a model of per- 
fection. Edith Mason was the Zerlina, 
Flora Perini, Lady Pamela, and Mr. 
Mojica, Lorenzo. Mr. Cotreuil has made 
of Lord Rocburg one of the slyest comic 
figures of the winter. His dry accent is 
surely as clever an imitation of unimagi- 
native boredom as Auditorium audiences 
have ever witnessed. Capital fooling 
was offered by Lodovico Oliviero and 
Mr. Lazzari, who took the house by storm 
in their third act burlesque. Pietro 
Cimini conducted in an energetic and in- 
teresting mood. EUGENE STINSON. 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison played at 
Reading, Pa., on Jan. 6 and in Cumber- 
land, Md., on Jan. 7. They will give a 
program in Marietta, Ohio, on Jan. 9 
and in Oak Park, Ill., on Jan. 13, before 
starting upon a southern tour. 





Moriz Rosenthal will give his second 
New York piano recital on Saturday 
Jan. 17, in Carnegie Hall. 
Mr. Rosenthal will give his Chicago re- 


cital on Jan. 11. 


Flora Greenfield Will 
Sing in Many Cities on 
Long Tour of Country 
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Flora Greenfield, Soprano 


What promises to be the most active 
year in the career of Flora Greenfield, 
soprano, will be opened with a series 
of engagements continuing through the 
months of January and February. These 
include appearances in Waterbury, 
Conn., Jan. 11; New York, Jan. 16; 
Cleveland, Jan. 25; Erie, Jan. 27; Roch- 
ester, Jan. 29; Pittsburgh, Jan. 31; Bal- 
timore, Feb. 2; Utica, Feb. 4; Trenton, 
Feb. 6; York, Pa., Feb. 9; Hagerstown, 
Md. Feb. 11; Asheville, N. C., Feb. 16; 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 20; Detroit, 
Feb. 23, and Scranton, Feb. 26. In 
March Miss Greenfield will be heard in 
concert in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania 
and several cities of the South, the dates 
of which will be announced later. 





Thamar Karsavina to Return with Large 
Company 


When Thamar Karsavina, Russian 
dancer, who made her first American 
tour last fall, comes to the United States 
next December she will head a large 
company. The personnel will be selected 
by herself, some of the preliminary 
arrangements having been made before 
Mme. Karsavina left for Europe last 
month. Pierre Vladimiroff, her dancing 
partner, will again be with Mme. Kar- 
savina on her tour next season. 
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ARSIFAL” was given one of its 

several performances of the season 
on New Year’s afternoon. Wagner’s con- 
secrated festival play, as the composer 
designated his last opus, has gone 
through such a gradual process of con- 
densation during the past few seasons 
that the work today has been stripped of 
most of its devotional character. But 
the present tabloid version of “Parsifal,” 
while it might not be hailed with any 
chortles of glee by Frau Cosima, is 
doubtless as arresting as any of the 
master’s music dramas. The ruthless 
elimination of material has made a neat- 
ly trimmed “Parsifal” which runs a bit 
over five hours. The naive character of 
the staging is in violent contrast to the 
elaborate pains taken with the produc- 
tion some years ago. Today “Parsifal” is 
given strictly for its musical content, and 
doubtless we should all be grateful for 
its retention. The title part was in the 
custody of Mr. Laubenthal, who sang and 
acted the réle with an appealing direct- 
ness and simplicity. Mme. Matzenauer 
again flourished as Kundry, one of her 
most appealing delineations. Mr. White- 
hill’s Amfortas is well established as one 
of the finest contributions to lyric drama. 
Bender sang the part of Gurnemanz 
with unction and polish, which made for 
uncommonly beautiful singing but an 
over-sentimentalized portrayal. Schiitzen- 
dorf’s smooth singing as Klingsor was 
not adapted to the réle of the malignant 
wizard, consequently his scene with Kun- 
dry missed its wonted fire and vigor. Mr. 
Bodanzky’s conducting, while angular 


and abrupt at times, was notable for a 
fine control of the various forces. 


The Inseparables Again 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliac- 
ci’ were given excellent performances 
before the large audience that always 
appears when they are announced, on 
Monday evening, Dec. 29. Rosa Pon- 
selle, as Santuzza in the first opera, 
sang magnificently, and her dramatic 
conception was also very fine. Mr. Gigli 
made one of the finest Turiddus that 
has been heard in a long time. He was 
in rare voice and nothing further need 
be said. Vicente Ballester’s Alfio was 
well done, although the part seems a 
trifle low for his voice. Ina Bourskaya 
and Henriette Wakefield did good work 
in the remaining réles. Queena Mario 
was altogether charming as Nedda in 
“Pagliacci,” and the Tonio of Giuseppe 
Danise, who was not in the best of 
voice and avoided the high notes, usual- 
ly interpolated in the Prologue, was, 
nevertheless, well sung. Miguel Fleta 
was the Canio, and Max Altglass and 
Millo Picco completed the cast. Mr. 
Papi, who conducted both operas, seemed 
weak and undetermined in his beat. 

W.S. 
1 New Year's Eve “Butterfly” 
Butterfly” 


“Madama was the old 
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year’s parting sigh at the Metropolitan, 
New Year’s Eve. With Florence Easton 
as the little Japanese girl who loved the 
American naval officer not wisely but 
too well, and Mario Chamlee in the uni- 
form that must have been the cause of 
it all, the performance had the advan- 
tage of two interpreters as nearly con- 
vincing in these parts as any impres- 
sario is likely ever to find. 

Miss Easton has been singing Cio-Cio- 
San since the days of the Savage Eng- 
lish Grand Opera Company, and what 
was a delightful chracterization some 
fourteen or fifteen years ago has be- 
come infinitely richer in vocal and dra- 
matic appeal with the really remark- 
able growth of this singer’s artistic 
stature. 

Mr. Chamlee, being an American, had 
no difficulty in singing and acting as 
one. Moreover he used his voice like 
the very fine operatic tenor he is. Giu- 
seppe de Luca sang Sharpless well and 
was a properly sympathetic American 
consul, both as regards Butterfly and 
Pinkerton’s whiskey. The cast otherwise 
was satisfactory, including Ina _ Bour- 
skaya, Phradie Wells, Giordano Paltri- 
nieri, Vincenzo Reschiglian, Paolo Quan- 
tina, Millo Picco and Paolo Ananian. 
Tullio Serafin conducted, and there were 
no trepidations with regards to sonori- 
ties of the instruments or the vocal 
powers of the artists. Fe 


The Second “Fedora” 


Maria Jeritza’s Fedora at the Metro- 
politan’s second performance of Gior- 
dano’s opera this season, on Thursday 
evening, Jan. 1, was, as always, good 
Sardou. Regal in her silver splendor, 
Mme. Jeritza gave a dramatic interpre- 
tation of the réle. Armand Tokatyan, 
although he scarcely looked the part of 
Count Loris, sang with inexpressible 
charm. Giuseppe De Luca was an ef- 
fective De Siriex, and Nanette Guilford 
gave a Montmartre interpretation of 
Countess Olga. Wilfrid Pelletier played 
the piano with charm and distinction 
in the second act. Ellen Dalossy was 
Dimitri, and Merle Alcock a _ Little 
Savoyard. The rest of the cast included 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Angela Bada, Gio- 
vanni Martino, Millo Picco, Louis d’An- 
gelo, Paolo Ananian and Sante Mandelli. 
Mr. Papi conducted. Ss. W. 


Ruffo Added to “Aida” Cast 


In the march of the special matinées 
which have made extra performances 
quite the usual thing at the Metropoli- 
tan, “Aida” on Friday claimed the dis- 
tinction of being the second of the New 
Year, “Parsifal” having preceded it on 
Thursday. The performance was in 
many respects a thrilling one, due to 
some powerful and tonally superb sing- 
ing, though it was one which sacrificed 
refinements of style and restraint of 
bearing to effects sometimes as crude as 
they were vigorous and vital. 

Not a little of this vitality sprang 
from the presence in the cast of Titta 
Ruffo, who made Amonasro several de- 
grees more savage than that dusky mon- 
arch usually is, and who catapulted enor- 
mous tones like great missiles at the 
other characters, though reserving lib- 
eral numbers of these especially for the 
audience. The Nile scene, in particular, 
gained in intensity through the tre- 
mendous resonance of his upper voice 
and the fire of his acting. 

The Aida was Rosa Ponselle, who, 
after dallying with the part for sev- 
eral seasons without having really made 
it her own, took it over with telling ef- 
fect at the performance Christmas night. 
The repetition Friday found her sing- 
ing the part with all the assurance of 
one long accustomed to it and with much 
power and beauty of voice. Jeanne 
Gordon was again an Ammneris stunning 
to the eye and vocally opulent. Mr. 
Fleta’s Radames was picturesque in ap- 
pearance and successful in song. The 
always notable voice of José Mardones 
pealed forth sonorously in the music 
of Ramfis, and the other parts were 
competently cared for by Phradie Wells, 
Louis d’Angelo and Max Altglass. Flor- 


ence Rudolph led the ballet. With “Fal- 
staff” ahead for the evening perfor- 
mance, there was scarcely cause for 
complaint in the last-minute substitution 
of Giuseppe Gamboschek for Tullio 
Serafin as conductor. He did his iob 


in a workmanlike manner.  B- 
“Tannhduser” Again 
“Tannhauser” was given at the Sat- 


urday matinée, with Kurt Taucher mak- 
ing his first appearance of the season 
in the title réle, and Friedrich Schorr 
also rejoining the company as Wolfram. 
Frances Peralta appeared as Venus, re- 
placing Jeanne Gordon, who was indis- 
posed, and the remainder of the cast 
included Paul Bender, George Meader, 
Arnold Gabor, Max Bloch, William Gus- 
tafson, Raymonde Delaunois, Mary 
Bonetti, Minnie Egener, Louise Hunter 
and Charlotte Ryan. Maria Jeritza was, 
of course, the Elisabeth, and Artur Bo- 
danzky the conductor. Mr. Taucher sang 
better than he has done at other ap- 
pearances in the part. His upper voice 
was less constricted, and he delivered the 
lyric passages well. Mr. Schorr was 
an admirable Wolfram, both vocally and 
histrionically. He sang the “Evening 
Star” quite superbly and even galvan- 
ized this somewhat incredible character 
into something like veracity. Miss 
Peralta, essaying the réle of Venus for 
only the second time in her career, sang 
the difficult music well and acted with 
the dignity and, at the same time, the 
humanness that the réle seldom gets. 
Mme. Jeritza was an appealing and a 
vocally fine Elisabeth. .. Be Gi 


Morgana as “Rosina” 


Nina Morgana brought a naive and 
infectious gaiety to her performance of 
Rosina in the Metropolitan’s “Barber of 
Seville” on the first Saturday night of 
the New Year. It was a joyous evening 
of slapstick and simple humor, and the 
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singers seemed to be diverting them- 
selves as much as the audience. Miss 
Morgana in a new and exceedingly be- 
coming costume was wilfully and child- 
ishly naughty and sang simply, without 
pretension, but with a sure tone and 
engaging charm. Giuseppe de Luca was 
the king of clowns in his inimitable 
Figaro, Mario Chamlee was pompously 
amusing as Almaviva, and Marie Matt- 
field gave a hilarious performnce of 


Berta. Pompilio Malatesta as Dr. Bar- 
tolo, Leon Rothier as Don Basilio and 


Giordano Paltrinieri completed the cast. 
In the lesson scene Miss Morgana sang 
the Waltz from Gounod’s “Mireille” and 
“The Last Rose of Summer.” Mr. Papi 
conducted one of the merriest “Barbers” 
in the annals of the theater. H. M. 


Sunday Night Concert 


Erna Rubinstein, violinist, was the as- 
sisting soloist at the concert on the night 
of Jan. 4, the members of the com- 
pany who appeared being Nina Mor- 
gana and Nanette Guilford, sopranos; 
Armand Tokatyan, tenor; Vicente Bal- 
lester, baritone, and José Mardones, 
bass. The program began with the or- 
chestra under Giuseppe Bamboschek 
playing the Overture to Schubert’s 
“Rosamunde” after which Miss Morgana 
and Mr. Ballester were heard in the 
duet from Act III of “Rigoletto.” Mr. 
Mardones then sang “The Calf of Gold” 
from “Faust,” and Miss Rubinstein 
played the Mendelssohn Concerto. The 
orchestra began the second part of the 
program with the “Good Friday Spell’ 
from “Parsifal” and the Prelude and 
“Liebestod” from “Tristan und Isolde.” 
Miss Guilford and Mr. Tokatyan were 
then heard in a scene from Act II of 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and Miss Rubinstein 
played a group of short pieces accom- 
panied at the piano by Miklos Schwalb. 
The orchestra ended the program with 
the Rakoczy March from Berlioz’ “Dam- 
nation of Faust.” J. A. H. 
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its own display—was not an unusual one; 
but to pave the way for Stravinsky’s 
savagely tremendous “Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps” by playing a work so small, so 
naive, so utterly a product of salon arti- 
ficiality as Rigel’s eighteenth century 
symphony, so-called, was a bit of dra- 
maturgy worthy of an opera-maker. 

Inevitably, all that had gone before 
was virtually effaced by the primordial 
power of the Stravinsky work, which 
plunged conductor, orchestra and audi- 
ence back into prehistoric night, with 
the gloomily oppressed beings of ante- 
luean humanity endeavoring to propiti- 
ate the terrifying forces which sur- 
ruunded them — helpless’ creatures 
groping for light in dark forests, where 
there is a shuddering tread as of unseen 
mwnsters and where ominous silences are 
riven with violent peals of diabolic 
laughter. Whatever the change of at- 
titude that time will bring toward this 
strange work, there is no need today to 
trouble the aesthetic conscience as to 
whether it contains anything of what is 
_. termed beauty—even as to whether it is 
music at all. Only the narrowly prej- 
udiced, the hopelessly obdurate tradi- 
tionalist, can fail to feel its uncanny and 
almost unnerving mastery—a thing that 
seems less of the divine spark than of 
the cloven hoof. 

It may be that all attempts to pass 
judgment on the character of perform- 
ances of the latter-day Stravinsky works 
should wait until after he has himself 
conducted them here. There was quite 
a general feeling New Year’s night that 
“Le Sacre” had been more terribly moving 
in other and rougher hands than Kous- 
sevitzky’s—that while his climaxes were 
searing and fearful, his extreme care 
and evident quest of clarity in other and 
less exciting moments resulted in some 
sense of sag. The work is still too new, 
too defiant, too much of a shock to the 
sensibilities, however, for such compari- 
sons to be much more than intuitions. 
It, and not its manner of performance, 
is what leaves the listener bruised, beaten 
down, exhausted, stunned and wonder- 
ing whither we are tending in our letch 
for stimulus in sound. Certainly there 
is no solace or comfort here for those 
who turn to music as a benison of balm. 

Little need be written of the “first 
time” Rigel symphony, which would have 
been no less inconsequential if styled, 
more aptly, a suite. Written some time 
in the late seventeen hundreds, it has 
the powdered-wig, satin-slippered ele- 
gance of its period and that is about 
all. The andante, particularly. sug- 
gested the charm of a court levée and 
would be good incidental music for a 
play. 

The Berlioz Overtur: was brilliantly 
and beautifully played. The Schubert 
Symphony caused no httle shaking of 
heads. The conductor dramatized it but 
without making it either more vivid or 
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vital. In tact, it grew quite anaemic 
at times in his attenuation of slow ef- 
fects, his quest of whispering softness, 
his apparent desire to prove that Schu- 
bert said some things in this symphony 
to which the ears of inveterate concert- 
goers have never been opened in their 
innumerable hearings of the work. But 
it was beautiful orchestral playing, re- 
fined to a point that could only evoke 
the highest admiration, with a mastery 
of detail and a perfection of effect which 
only a great conductor playing upon a 
really notable orchestral ensemble, could 
have achieved. Ss 


Koussevitzky Again 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevit 
sky, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 3, 
afternoon. The program: 


Symphony in G (No. 13)......... paps en 
Bacchanale from “Tannhéuser’ . 
“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,’ 


Strauss 
Suite from “El Amor Bruja”’...De Falla 
WE EE as oo kbd oo oe Oe ORS ee Ravel 


The illness of Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
scheduled as soloist for the Boston’s 
Saturday afternoon concert, caused Mr. 
Koussevitzky to make a last minute 
change in his program and substitute 
Haydn and Wagner for Handel and 
Rachmaninoff. The more modern and, 
it must be admitted, the more absorbing 
part of the program remained the same 
and gave Mr. Koussevitzky an oppor- 
tunity to display his greatest talent, the 
ability to change the style of his con- 
ducting for each composer. The Haydn 
he led with an almost military economy 
of gesture which only served to empha- 
size its clarity, and in the Wagner he 
achieved an extravagance of pose which 
followed the ecstasy of the music. 

It was in the merry pranks of “Till,” 
however, that the conductor disappeared 
before the brilliance of his interpreta- 
tion. It was a fairy-tale “Till,” but it 
was more than that. There was a satiric 
strain through the story, a sophistication 
which combined with the innate naiveté 
of the character was uncanny and pro- 
vocative. No subtlety in the scoring, no 
humorous bit of characterization escaped 
Mr. Koussevitzky. His “Till Eulen- 
spiegel” was perhaps one of the most 
effective performances of the season. 

The De Falla suite again put the 
Spanish pretenders to shame. It has the 
authentic rhythms of the gypsies in 
Granada. It is an interpretation of his 
country by a musician who can create 
a mood and an emotion. Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky only presented a part of the 
“Love, the Sorcerer” music. He should 
play it all. The Ravel “Valse” was 
something of a tour de force, a whirl- 
wind climax which brought forth rounds 
of applause. H. M. 


Landowska with Orchestra 


New York Symphony, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor; Wanda lLandowska, 
harpsichordist, soloist. Aeolian Hall, 
Jan. 4, afternoon. The program: 

Overture to Goethe’s “Egmont,” 

Beethoven 

Concert in B Flat Minor, for Harpsi- 

chord and Orchestra......... Handel 


Symphonic Suite of Three Plays of 
arr es ery eee gk 


Soli for Harpsichord: 
ea Se eee eee er J. S. Bach 
BPOGTTEG. 6 5 os csv ead G. Ph, Telemann 
‘“Wolsey’s Wilde”’....... William Byrd 
Allegro (Finale from Concerto in D), 
J. S. Bach 
Morceau Symphonique, 
César Franck 
The “Egmont” Overture suffered grave 
injustices from the buzz of late arrivals 
and the impatience of the early ones to 
hear Mme. Landowska make music upon 
her paleozoic piano. In the Handel Con- 
certo she transported her audience back 
to the early classic period of the tinkling 
harpsichord, bringing out the twangy 
timbre of its high tones and the organ- 
like breadth of the bass, with her own 
improvised cadenzas remarkably near to 


‘*‘Redemption,” 
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the Handel spirit. After this colorful 
plunge into the past the ultra-modern 
symphonic suite of Malipiero seemed a 
trifle anarchronistic, but in spite of its 
excessive dissonance the melodies 
through which it traveled were sugges- 
tive of a period even earlier than Gol- 
doni and Handel, tinted as they were 
with Dorian and Phrygian cadences. The 
prevailing mood of these three highly 
descriptive daguerreotypes was one of 
genuine comedy. Double basses depicted 
the snoring of Signor Todero Grouch 
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and “La Maja et le Rossignol” and the 
sixth of the Spanish Dances of Grana- 
dos. The concluding group was devoted 
to Chopin, high lights being a _ beauti- 
fully poetic reading of the “Revolution- 
ary” Etude, while the Ballade in G 
Minor served as a highly effective end 
piece. Many extra numbers were then 
demanded and granted, the pianist mak- 
ing an unusual choice in adding as her 
third encore a Prelude and Fugue—the 
one in B Flat—from Bach’s Forty- 
Eight. H. J. 





Four Pianists 


Composers of concerted piano music 
had their inning at an unusual concert 
in which Arthur Shattuck, Guy Maier, 
Lee Pattison, and sixty members of the 
New York Philharmonic under Ernest 
Schelling joined in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of Jan. 4. The program opened 
with Carl Philip Emanuel Bach’s Con- 
certo in E Flat for Two Pianos and 
Orchestra, played by Maier and Patti- 
son, and closed with Johann Sebastian 
Bach’s Concerto in C for Three Pianos 
and Strings, played by Maier, Pattison 
and Shattuck. Between these two num- 
bers by father and son, the pianists 
wandered far afield, but did not succeed 
in diminishing the glory that belongs to 
the immortal name of Bach. 

The chief novelty of the evening and 
the first of three to have their first New 
York hearing was Palmgren’s concerto, 
“The River,” played by Mr. Shattuck. 
The name seems to indicate that the 
music was conceived and executed with 
a definite program in mind, although 


and rustic quarrels in the coffee s 

were fought between the woodwinds ; 
strings. This was the initial perfo 
ance of Malipiero’s suite in America :); 
shows a marked advance over (|, 
“Rispette e Strambotti” and other ear! «, 
works of the young Italian. In }:, 
greatest moments it bears compari. 
with the subtle humor of Strauss’ ‘’ || 
Eulenspiegel.” The drop back to ‘hp 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centur:; 
with Byrd and Bach and the harpsich: 
proved that Sunday afternoon conce:: 
can be widely varied. The orches:;, 
closed the program with a perfunct.:, 
account of Franck’s “Redemption,” str)». 
ping the mystic Belgian of his wont«; 
“savor of immortality.” H. M 


Concerts and Recitals of Week 
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there were no notes of explanation. But 
with the suggestion of a river before 


the hearer, the mind had no difficult, 
in tracing the rippling brook through it, 
storms and stress to the wide ocean 
The purling sound in the strings gives 
the opening measures a mystic setting 
suggesting, perhaps, “the sound of man, 


waters,” leaving the piano the oppor- 
tunity to state the first theme. a 


work is in one movement and has som 


highly effective passages, although th 


piano is generally treated as an orches 
tral instrument, but one is reminded tov 
soon that the composer suffered from « 
paucity of ideas, despite the great length 
of the work. Mr. Shattuck played the 
concerto in a masterly fashion, building 
up the climaxes in a fine manner. Both 
he and Mr. Schelling were recalled re- 
peatedly and shared the applause with 
the composer, who had come from 
Rochester for the performance. 

The other novelties were a concerto 
for two pianos, accompanied by wood- 
wind, brass and percussion instruments, 
by Arthur Bliss, and a scherzo for two 
pianos and orchestra by Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill, both played by Messrs 
Maier and Pattison. Both illustrated 
certain characteristics of the modern 
school of composition, but it must be 
said that Mr. Bliss succeeded in mak- 
ing his composition anything but beau- 
tiful and not exceedingly novel. Even 
the superlative art of the two-piano 
ia could not give it the warmth of 
life. 

The pseudo-jazz work of Mr. Hill 
fared better, exhibiting some intriguing 
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_ FESTIVE PROGRAMS 


Christmas Cantatas and Pag- 
eants Reveal Happy 
' Activity 
By T. L. Krebs 


WICHITA, KAN., Jan. 3.—The musical 
manifestation of the Christmas spirit 
in Wichita churches and other institu- 
tions took the form of pageants and 
cantatas. Riverside Church of Christ 
gave D’Armond’s Cantata, “Sons of 
p)omise,” with a chorus of sixty, orches- 
tra and a children’s chorus. The South 
Lawrence Avenue Church of Christ sang 
the Cantata “Herald Angels” under 
Myron L. Hull. The program in Central 
Church of Christ consisted of a Christ- 
mas pageant in which the solo parts 
were taken by Pauline Hennigh, so- 
prano; Esterre Stafford West, soprano; 
Sue Webb Fulton, contralto; Madalane 
Klepper, soprano; Roy Campbell, con- 
ductor of the choir, tenor; Byron Babb, 
Oscar Hill and Gerald Fauley, forming 
a trio; Esther Parrott, soprano, and 
Mrs. Roy Campbell, organist. 

Trinity Church Choir, under Mrs. O. 
Ek. Rich, sang “The Holy Nativity” by 
Wildermere, with the following soloists: 
Mrs. Guy Cleveland and Mrs O. E. Rich, 
sopranos; Clara Jones, contralto; John 
Shafer, tenor, and H. P. Schowalter, 
baritone. Dorothy Bosworth was or- 
yganist and Mrs. J. O. Eastman, pianist. 
In the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
a chorus of 160 voices from the Junior- 
Senior high school organization, and the 
boys and girls glee club of the high 
school under Blanche Harvey sang “The 
Holy Nativity” by Henry Wildermere, 
with Maurine Ward and Mabel Smith, 
soprano; Martha Wood, _ contralto; 
Stanley Shaft, tenor; Dran Gascoigne, 
bass; Lucile Kells Briggs, organist, and 
Leah Allender, pianist. 

A pageant, “The Spirit of Christ,” 
was given in the West Side Presbyterian 
Church, where the first and second parts 
of “Messiah” were sung under Ben 





Reeves, with Lena B. Weight as or- 
ganist. Soloists were Mrs. Williams, 
contralto; Mrs. Corrin, soprano; Mr. 


Corrin, tenor, and Mr. Reeves, bass. St. 
Paul’s Methodist Church also gave a 
Christmas pageant with music. 

“The Star of Hope” was presented in 
Russell Hall of Friends’ University 
under Mrs. Harry G. Cooney. A 
“Masque of the First Christmas” was 
given by the girls’ reserves of Horace 
Mann School. The girls’ and boys’ glee 
clubs of Roosevelt Intermediate High 
School, under Mrs. Walter A. Banze 
presented a Christmas program. 

The Saturday Afternoon Musical Club 
gave a Christmas pageant in St. James’ 
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PRAISED IN WICHITA 


Episcopal Church. The pageant was in 
charge of Mrs. J. G. Misseldine, assisted 
by Mrs. J. D. Bertolette, with Mrs. 
Frank Russell at the organ, and Mrs. 
Finlay Ross as soloist. The Boys’ choir 
took part. . 

The annual Christmas program for in- 
mates of the Children’s Home and poor 
children of the city, sponsored by the 
Saturday Afternoon Musical Club, was 
given in the Orpheum Theater. Among 
the professional musicians who gave 
their services were Frederick F. Lowe, 
who conducted the orchestra; P. Hans 
Flath, musical director of the Miller 
Theater, who played the organ; Gladys 
Ohlerking, contralto; Mrs. Ilomay Bailey 
Steiner, soprano; George Tack, flautist; 
Mrs. Sam Wallingford, harpist; Mr. 
Streed, ’cellist; Mr. Nolcheck, violinist; 
Katherine Lewis Mechem, pianist; a 
string trio composed of Isabelle Perry 
McKay, Amy Law and Flora Hay, and 
Olive Vail Flath. The Junior Music 
Club sang “The First Noél.” 

The final concert before the holidays 
of the Wichita College of Music and 
Dramatic Art consisted of a recital of 
piano and violin numbers -by Velma 


Snyder and Florian Lindberg. The 
auditorium of Philharmony Hall was 
crowded. 
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bits of rhythm and a wide range of color, 
but it was a relief when the three 
pianists returned for Bach’s Triple Con- 
certo, which could not have had a better 
setting to disclose anew the depths and 
power of musical expression. The audi- 
ence, which included many distinguished 
musicians, was exceedingly demonstra- 
tive. B. C. 


Moriz Rosenthal Acclaimed 


Moriz Rosenthal, world famous pian- 
ist and Liszt-pupil, appeared in his first 
recital of the season in Carnegie Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 4. His pro- 
gram was composed of the Bach Chro- 
matic Fantasy and Fugue, the Schu- 
mann Fantasy, a Chopin group, shorter 
numbers by Debussy and Rosenthal, and 
the Liszt transcription of excerpts from 
Mozart’s “Don Juan.” Mr. Rosenthal 
was in his element in those numbers 
where technic of the most transcendental 
sort was the chief factor. His own 
Study on the D Flat Chopin Valse, 
“Papillons,’ and the Liszt war horse 
were tossed off with breath-taking bra- 
vura. The Chopin-Liszt Chant Polonaise, 
called the ““Maiden’s Wish,” and a para- 
phase (probably his own) on themes by 
Johann Strauss, played as an encore, 
were interesting for the same reason. 
For pure fleetness of fingers there is 
probably nothing that can equal it. But 
one wonders if that is all that is requi- 
site in beautiful piano playing. Mr. 
Rosenthal’s tone was almost brutal at 
times and the general effect of the re- 
cital was one of masterful but relentless 
power, of ruthless perfection. A Chopin 
Mazurka was well played and some of 
the Chopin Preludes, especially that in 
F, were exquisitely woven together. 
The Schumann work had a fine vigor in 
its second movement, but cried aloud for 
more sympathy.  Liadoff’s “Tabatiére 
a Musique,” one of the encores, was done 
perfectly. W. S. 


McCormack Heard 


Giving a recital of tenor songs in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Jan. 4, 
John McCormack, after a not quite up 
to his standard beginning, concluded his 
program with an exhibition of perfect 
art. 

In his first 
two Handel arias, 
Elysian Groves” from 
Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave 
terest largely centered in his 
of the technic of breathing. When he 
found himself well past the line that 
separated Irish songs from the rest of 
his program, Mr. McCormack came into 


A gain 


numbers, which included 
“Enjoy the Sweet 
“Alceste,” and “O 
Me?” in- 
mastery 


29 





his own. His tone broadened 
came more expressive; and, with an in- 
creased evidence of technical security, 
his phrasing grew in beauty, even as 
his interpretations revealed a sincerity 
of feeling that had earlier been lacking. 
““Love’s Homecoming” by Kennedy Rus- 
sell, given for the first time; two ar- 
rangements by Hughes and “Would God 
I Were the Tender Apple Blossom” were 
done with a finesse, a purity and ele- 
gance of style and in a poetic spirit that 
represented as high a development of 
singing as is known to present-day audi- 
ences 

Lauri Kennedy, with Dorothy Kennedy 
at the piano, played ’cello solos, and 
Edwin Schneider was Mr. McCormack’s 
accompanist. D. B. 


Pension Fund for Aged Musicians is 
Announced by Albert Morris Bagby 


Commemoration of the thirty-fourth 
year of the Bagby Morning Musicales 
in New York is to be celebrated by the 
establishment of a pension fund for aged 
musicians, according to an announcement 
made by Albert Morris Bagby at the 
297th program, given in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel on Jan. 5. A circular 
states: “Some of our old-time favorites, 
through no fault of their own, have lost 
the savings of a lifetime and are without 
provision for their declining years. 
From my personal knowledge of such 
instances it has long been the dearest 
wish of my heart to create a foundation, 
the income of which would offer these 
artists not the dole of charity, but a 
substantial reward for distinguished ser- 
vice in their calling.” 


Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, will be 
heard at the Ithaca Music Festival next 
April. She will sing in the performances 
of “The Seasons” and “Hora Novissima.” 


Dusolina Giannini has been engaged 
to sing for the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music on Feb. 13. This will make Miss 


and be-. 


Marica Pailesti Heard in Washington 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 3.—Marica 
Palesti, Greek soprano and prima donna 
of the Moscow Opera House, was heard 
in a joint recital in the Masonic Audi- 
torium on Dec. 29, with Nickos Cam- 
bourakis, fourteen-year-old violinist. 
With breadth of tone and delicacy in 
shading, Mme. Palesti sang in six 
languages, including Ukrainian and 
Greek translations of such numbers as 
Mascagni’s ““Mama no Mama,” an aria 
from “Tosca” and Tchaikovsky’s “Dame 
de Pique.” She was accompanied by 
Michale Feveisky, former conductor of 


the Moscow Opera Company. Nickos 
Cambourakis gave Levenson’s “Dance 
Orientale,” Popper’s “Spinning Song’”’ 


and several other short pieces with fine, 
technic and more than average feeling. 





Greencastle Hears “Messiah” Concert 


GREENCASTLE, IND., Dec. 27.—The an- 
nual performance of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” was given in the gymnasium of 
De Pauw University on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 21. Dean Robert G. Mc- 
Cutchan conducted a chorus of 200. 
Soloists were Lillian Adam Flickinger, 
soprano of Indianapolis; Alberta M. 
Baker, contralto of Pittsburgh; Paul 
Lawless, tenor and Charles Lutter, bass. 
An orchestra of sixty-five accompanied. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 








San Diego Conservatory Changes Hands 


SAN D1eGo, CAL., Dec. 27.—The San 
Diego Conservatory, one of the oldest 
institutions in the city, which has long 
been under the personal direction of 
Chesley Mills, has been sold to Laurence 
Lambert, baritone. Mr. and Mrs. Mills 
will shortly leave San Diego for a tour 
of the Pacific Coast. 

WILLIAM FREDERIC REYER 


Elly Ney Gives Conaies | in Ridgewood 

RMGEWoOoD, N. J., Jan. 3.—Elly Ney, 
pianist, was heard in the opening con- 
cert of the sixth season of the Ridge- 








Giannini’s second appearance of the wood Recital Course under the direc- 
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“ Falstaff’ 


the Finale of Verdi's Career 
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whole existence of the Italian city seemed 
to center in those memorable days. And 
all the other Italian cities were heart 
and soul with Milan, which could boast 
of the oldest and most famous operatic 
temple of the world. It seemed to be 
festive days for the whole nation; it 
certainly was a happy family affair of 
the good citizens of Milan. 

Verdi himself directed all the innum- 
erable rehearsals with astounding youth- 
ful elasticity, aided by Edoardo Masch- 
eroni, on whose shoulders the mantle of 
the famous Scala conductor, Franco 
Faccio, had fallen. All the singers, who 
had been personally selected by the 
Maestro for their parts in the opera, 
were greeted with heartiest effusion 
wherever they were seen. Victor Maurel, 
who had been considered one of Milan’s 
foremost operatic favorites for many 
years, was the hero of the day. Every- 
body seemed to lose his head; only Verdi 
remained cool and discerning. 

From the very start he stipulated that 
none of the singers should receive fancy 
salaries, that no one should receive com- 
pensation for rehearsals, as he did not 
want the management to suffer loss. No 
exaggerated expenses were to be incurred 
in the production of his work. “I must 
confess that the demands of several 
Singers are a cause of worry to me,” 
Verdi wrote. “Either you accept my 
terms or I am ready to burn up ‘Falstaff’ 
together with his big paunch so that not 
a note of it will be left,” was his dictum. 

It was especially Victor Maurel, one 
of the greatest of the great Verdi 
singers, who angered the Maestro by the 
demand that he receive the privilege of 
being the only artist permitted to sing 
Falstaff for a term of years. The 
Maestro refused, and Maurel had to give 
in. This was not the first argument, 
however, between Verdi and his great 
interpreter. When it became known in 
December, 1885, that Verdi had finished 
his “Othello,” Maurel wrote the Maestro 
a letter reminding him of the promise 
he had given him after a reheasal of 
“Simone Boccanegra” (which had a 
triumphant revival at the Scala) that 
Maurel would be chosen for the difficult 
part of Jago in “Othello.” Verdi an- 
swered him in a letter of Dec. 30, 1885, 
in which he said he wanted to clear up 
a misunderstanding. “I have not the 
habit of promising things which I am 
not certain to be able to do. It is how- 
ever, very likely that I have mentioned 
to you that the réle of Jago could not be 
sung better by anyone else than by your- 
self. If I have said this, I wish to con- 
firm it now. Still, this would not mean 
a promise but only a wish, which has a 


great possibility of being realized unless 
unforeseen circumstances should inter- 
fere.”” The outcome was that no one 
else but Victor Maurel sang Jago at the 
memorable first performance of Verdi’s 
“Othello” at the Scala. 


Acclaimed at La Scala 


The whole city of Milan seemed, be- 
ginning with the end of Janury, 1893, 
to be under the spell of the coming 
artistic event. Every day brought more 
strangers from all parts into the city, 
among which the musicians and critics 
predominated. The periodicals claimed 
at that time that over 150 musical news- 
paper commentators writing in twelve 
languages were present in Milan. There 
was great disappointment among all 
these experts that everyone except the 
singers and the dignitaries of the big 
opera house had been excluded from the 
dress rehearsal. Not even the critics 
were admitted. 

It was not an easy matter to place all 
the visitors for the first performance 
and there were not a few very important 
personages, and even a few musical re- 
porters, to whom standing room was 
assigned. I remember that I paid not 
less than 300 lire, then almost $60, for 
a box seat in the third floor, which was 
packed to capacity with the twelve seat- 
holders, equalling a box of Sardines de 
Nantes! I shall never forget what a 
sensation I created by showing the little 
printed slip. The eyes of many a pretty 
girl rested longingly on this talisman, 
and I feel certain that more than one 
of them would have married the man 
who could have opened for them the 
doors of the Scala on that night. 

We have witnessed many important 
and brilliant operatic performances at 
the Metropolitan—the world’s premiére 
of Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West” 
and Caruso’s twenty-fifth artistic anni- 
versary, for instance—but the American 
public always conserves a certain aristo- 
cratic reticence, whereas an Italian audi- 
ence on such occasions cannot refrain 
from showing its high expectation and 
tension, filling the air with electricity in 
its impulsive way. The boxes were 
crowded wth the most distinguished and 
brilliant society ladies, with men of the 
diplomatic corps, who had come from the 
Italian capital, with the most enthusias- 
tic musicians and music-lovers—and who 
does not love music in Italy? Many 
who were accustomed to be seen only 
in the luxurious boxes were glad to have 
a modest seat in the balcony. They 
showed me among the standees a few 
notables, even senators and members of 
the parliament. 

I recollect especially a remarkable 
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group of intellectuals, among whom I 
recognized Matilde Serao, the famous 
authoress; Ermete Novelli, the great 
actor; the handsome Flavio Ando, the 
partner of Eleonora Duse on her first 
American visit, and Marchese Gino Mon- 
aldi, the authoritative critic of the Popolo 
Romano. These and other illustrious 
artists could have been taken for mem- 
bers of the claque, so overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic did they comport them- 
selves. 

When Edoardo Mascheroni, the con- 
ductor, approached his desk the excited 
crowd "quieted down, but only to break 
into a tremendous ovation for the glori- 
ous Maestro Verdi, who, however, did 
not witness the performance either in 
the theater or from behind the scenes 
but was awaiting the results in a far 
off room of La Scala, outwardly calm 
but inwardly highly excited. 


After Fifty-one Years 


The first part of the first act, in the 
famous tavern which Falstaff was wont 
to frequent, was watched by the audience 
with the greatest interest. The spec- 
tators were somewhat puzzled by the 
novel and original treatment of the sub- 
ject, but they grew quite enthusiastic 
during the second tableau of the first 
act. The Maestro was recalled ten times 
after this act. Then the second act 
was highly enjoyed from beginning to 
end, and the climax was reached when 
Maurel, with irresistible verve, sang his 
famous Romance of the Page (which is 
no romance at all but merely a delight- 
ful bit of declamatory strophe emerging 
effectively from the lovely duet between 
Falstaff and his beloved Alice). Maurel 
had to repeat it and then to sing it 
a third and a fourth time. 

The recalls for the “grand old man” 
were innumerable. Who could have 
fathomed the feelings of the great com- 
poser about the triumph of his last opera 
when thinking that fifty-one years before 
his first great success had been scored 
with “Nabucco” in the same old famous 
La Scala. 

The unexpected moonlight romantic- 
ism, the midsummer’s night atmosphere 
of the third act, appeared rather as an 
anti-climax. Wherever I have heard 
“Falstaff,” and I have heard it in at 
least seven different cities, the results 
have been the same—interest in the first 
act, real joy in the second and disap- 
pointment in the third. And if “Falstaff,” 
Verdi’s twenty-sixth opera and his only 
great comic creation, met with admira- 
tion everywhere without becoming popu- 
lar, the fault lies partly, in my opinion, 
in this radical change of mood in the 
last act. 

The cast for the world premiére of 
“Falstaff” was picked out by Verdi him- 
self in the most painstaking way. Victor 
Maurel was the great protagonist, whose 
place in the revival at the Metropolitan 
was taken by Antonio Scotti. The im- 
portant part of the jealous Mr. Ford was 
entrusted to Antonio Pini Corsi the late 
artist who was a member of the Metro- 
politan until seven years ago. The part 
of the lover, Fenton, was sung by the 
tenor, Edoardo Garbin; Signor Paroli 
sang the part of Dr. Cajus; Vittorio 
Arimondi, formerly a member of Ham- 
merstein’s Manhattan Opera Company, 
and Pelagalli Rossetti were Pistola and 
Bardolfo. 

The women singers were no less effect- 
tive. One could admire Emma Zilli as 
Alice, Adelina Stehle as Nannetta, Vir- 
ginia Guerrini as Meg and Giuseppina 
Pasqua as Dame Quickly. 

It was my good fortune to be in Rome 
when the original “Falstaff” company 
visited the Eternal City on its tour of 
the most important Italian cities and 
also Vienna and Berlin. The Roman 
premiére in the gorgeous and aristocratic 
Costanzi was hardly less memorable than 
the premiére at La Scala. It was in- 
spiring to see the wonderful old man in 
the King’s box in the place of honor next 
to Umberto, the popular and democratic 
King of Italy, who was untiring in his 
efforts to show the Maestro his admira- 
tion and respect. It was almost as if 
one sovereign were honoring the other. 
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MILWAUKEE SINGERS 
SCORE IN “MESSIAH” 


Arion Chorus Applauded-— 
Yale Club Founder 


Is Honored 
By C. O. Skinrood 





MILWAUKEE, Jan. 3—The Arion \y. 
sical Club, numbering some 200 singers. 
with an orchestra of Chicago and Mj. 
waukee players, gave “‘Messiah” in the 
Auditorium on Dec. 29. The perform. 
ance was given for the Milwaukee Fed. 
eration of Churches. The choruses 
“Lift Up Your Heads,” “The Glory of 


the Lord” and “Hallelujah” were favor. 
ites with the audience. Under the 
baton of Dr. Daniel Protheroe of Chi- 
cago the club sang with power and as. 
surance. Most of the florid passages 
were clearly marked. Soloists were Ur- 
pha Kendall Holstman, soprano; Verna 
Lean, contralto; Eugene F. Dressler, 
tenor, and Herbert Gould, bass, with 
Harry O’Neill as trumpeter. Mme. 
Holstman did her best work in “Come 
Unto Him” sung in a pianissimo tone. 
Here the quality of her voice was most 
appealing. Mr. Dressler has a _ well- 
trained lyric voice, admirable in such 
legato numbers as “Comfort Ye.” Miss 
Lean was one of the most satisfactory of 
the four singers, giving an excellent in- 
terpretation of “He Shall Feed His 


Flock.” Mr. Gould has many friends in 
Milwaukee. He sang “Why Do the 
Nations?” with ease and assurance 


despite the rapid tempo set by the con- 
ductor. 

The Yale Glee Club entertained a large 
number of college men and women in the 
Pabst Theater on Dec. 30. Dr. Charles 
Sheldon of Madison, Wis., one of the 
club’s founders, was given a silver loving 
cup by the Wisconsin Yale Association. 

Edward F. Mumm, Chicago band con- 
ductor, has been chosen leader of the 
20th Field Artillery Band at Appleton, 
Wis. Mr. Mumm will open a studio 
there. He succeeds Percy Fullinwider, 
of Lawrence College Conservatory, as 
leader of this band. 


CHILDREN IN KANSAS CITY 
HEAR SYMPHONIC CONCERTS 








Young Missouri Audiences Given Specia! 
Programs by Soloists—Prize 
Presented at Recital 


KANSAS CliTy, Mo., Jan. 3.—The 
school children of Kansas City recently 
heard the second of this season’s Little 
Symphony concerts, N. De Rubertis con- 
ducting. Audiences were divided into 
four sections, the seating capacity 0! 
Ivanhoe Auditorium accommodating one- 
fourth of the student body. Wagner, 
Tchaikovsky, Beethoven and Saint-Saéns 
were composers whose music was played. 
Compositions by Sullivan and Handel 
were sung by the students. 


Extra attractions for children have 


been concerts specially planned by 
Mabelle Glenn, supervisor of public 
music. These programs were success 


fully given by E. Robert Schmitz, pian- 
ist, and Amy Neill, violinist. For suc! 
concerts, which were heard in the audi 
torium of Junior College, an admittanc: 
price of ten cents was charged. 

Mrs. Karl D. Klemm, Mrs. A. L. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Dan Lyons and Cornelia 
Harzfeld were patronesses of the 
scholarship fund presented to Claud 
Dengolesky, violin pupil of Arnold 
Volpe, at the concert recently given 10 
the Bellerive Hotel. Assisting artists 
were Mrs. Howard Austin, Pearl Roeme!, 
Harry Stockwell and Gladys Schnortf. 
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“. a charmingly beautiful voice; 
rarely does one meet an instrument of equal 
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| Francesco Daddi Urges 


More Opera Houses to 


Further American Art 
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Francesco Daddi, Tenor and Teacher of 
Singing 


CHICAGO, Jan. 3.—American music and 
the cause of the American singer would 
be immeasuraby improved, according to 
Francesco Daddi, if this country had 
more opera houses, of varying size and 
importance. 

“In Europe,” he says, “opera is an 
established and popular form of art be- 
cause it is accessible to all, and at all 
prices. One can spend the equivalent of 
fifty cents and hear an enjoyable per- 
formance almost anywhere in Italy. The 
singers taking part will be young and 
promising. They will have genuine 
talent and individuality. Not every- 
thing about the performance will com- 
pare with what is done at the New 
York Metropolitan or in the Chicago 
Auditorium, but there will be the opera 
itself, which is always worthy of close 
and respectful attention. 

“And consider in what enviable posi- 
tions these young singers stand,” con- 
tinues Mr. Daddi. “They gain invalua- 
ble experience, not in minor parts, as 
the young American singer must do if 
he is lucky enough to get into an Ameri- 
can company at all, but in leading réles, 
which are the means by which a singer 
discovers his talent and ability. The 
stage is, after all, a second teacher, and 
if our American cities would finance 
small opera houses of their own, we 
should see the glorious American talent 
for singing given tremendous assistance 
and opportunity for development.” 

A second detriment to the advance- 
ment of American singers, according to 
Mr. Daddi, who numbers among his 
students several singers who have won 
notice in the Auditorium and with other 
opera companies, is a disinclinaton to 
study long enough. He points to the 
period ending about twenty years ago, 
when a generation of great singers 
established a standard of vocal excel- 
lence. He also sees the tide now turn- 
ing in favor of a longer and more in- 
tensive period of study, whereby the 
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standards set by an older generation 
may be recovered by the younger. 

Mr. Dadui came to America in 1906, 
at the invitation of Oscar Hammerstein, 
to join the Manhattan Opera. -He sang 
there for four seasons, then came to 
Chicago with Andreas Dippel and was 
a valued member of the Chicago Opera, 
singing buffo réles in a fashion which 
has never been surpassed here, until the 
company was made a civic institution 
three seasons ago. Mr. Daddi then de- 
cided to devote himself to the large class 
of students which had been gathering 
around him. He started his career as a 
cellist, receiving the ’cello prize at the 
College of San Pietra a Majella in 
Naples. He commenced the study of 
voice in his youth, as a jest. But grad- 
ually his tone developed into one of ex- 
pressive quality, and he was surprised 
to find he had developed into an ideal 
singer of such operas as “Fra Diavolo,” 
“Marta,” “Sonnambula,” “Traviata” 
and “Don Pasquale,” all of which he 
sang with success at Covent Garden and 
other Old World houses prior to coming 
to America. 

The slow development of his own 
voice Mr. Daddi regards as an invalua- 
ble aid to his present understanding of 
the difficulties an the peculiar problems 
of youth. Although he has won recog- 
nition as a coach, Mr. Daddi insists the 
business of coaching must not be com- 
menced until a voice is properly placed 
and is at the command of its owner. 
Once the art of correct use of the voice 
has been learned, the pupil may then 
take coaching. Not all singers have 
gifts which warrant their looking for- 
ward to a stage career, he contends. 
But many of these may be developed 
into recitalists of charm, and every 
pupil may be shown the right way to 
sing a song, which makes the voicing 
of a melody an enjoyable act, even if it 
is done in the privacy of one’s own 
home. 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
BRUCKNER SYMPHONY 


Audience Is Impressed by Re- 
vival of “Kolossal” 


Music 


By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.—Leopold Sto- 
kowski made a wide detour from routine 
in the program played by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in the Academy of Mu- 
sic on Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening of last week. 

There was an impressive revival of 
the solid and thickly wrought Seventh 
Symphony of Anton Bruckner. Either 
Mr. Stokowski is a miracle worker 
which is conceivable—or the musical ex- 
tremism of the present period has made 
Bruckner seem lucid and straightfor- 
ward. Or perhaps both conditions were 
operative. In any case, the resuscita- 
tion of a score long shelved in this 
vicinity was hailed with delight, es- 
pecially by the Saturday night audience, 
which applauded ardently at the con- 
clusion of the long, but interesting and, 
at times, inspiring work. 

Three ‘novelties composed the rest of 
the program. They were a rhythmic tid- 
bit, “War Dance,” from the suite “Na- 
tive Moments” by a modernist, Henry 
Joslyn, an American who responds to 
both Whitman and Whiteman; a charm- 
ingly poetic and atmospheric «Japanese 
Nocturne” by another compatriot, 
Henry Eichheim, and an extract from 
Gabriel Pierné’s impressionistic suite 
“Paysages Franciscains.” It was the 
third movement of the suite “Sur la 
Route de Poggio-Bustone” (La Proces- 
sion), which Mr. Stokowski submitted. 
This is in Pierné’s best orchestral man- 
ner, combining delicate devotional senti- 








ment with color and vivid character 
touches. It was admirably played and 
cordially received. 








Fine Design of Bach Violin Concerto 
Is Revealed in New Edition by Siloti 
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The Lower Line Shows a Passage From One of the Earlier Editions of Bach’s Second 


Violin Concerto. 
Edition 


OTH continents know Alexander 

Siloti as a great pianist, great piano 
teacher, beloved pupil of Liszt and 
keeper of the Lisztian traditions. The 
world knows that Siloti, formerly sov- 
ereign of the musical life of Russia, as 
High Commissioner of all Imperial 
Opera Houses and director of the Mos- 
cow Philharmonic, is one of the greatest 
musical “kultur-trager” of our age. He 
made the music of Ravel, Debussy, 
Rachmaninoff, Scriabin, Stravinsky and 
Schonberg well known in Russia; he 
was a true leader of her musical prog- 
ress. 

But the fact that Siloti is one of the 
great Bach scholars and editors of to- 
day is known only to specialists. How- 
ever, Siloti transcribed and edited in 
Russia, Germany and in this country 
about forty works by Bach, among them 
the preludes from cantatas for orches- 
tra, the Partita in E, four sonatas and 
the Second Concerto for the violin, 
“Komm siisser Tod” for voice, the Fan- 
tasia in C, Concerto in D and the fourth 
“Brandenburg” Concerto for the piano. 

An American publisher, Carl Fischer, 
Inc., secured the rights to and brought 
out Siloti’s edition of Bach’s great Sec- 
ond Violin Concerto in E. Mr. Siloti’s 
achievement in this edition is a glorious 
one. By this work he made the Concerto 
a most attractive addition to the violin- 
ist’s répertoire, one available for recitals 
with piano accompaniment. He has also 
shown transcribers and editors how to 
find the right sources of Bach’s artistic 
plans. 

Siloti’s work is evidently directed by 


The Line Above Shows the Same Passage as Elaborated in Siloti’s 


the idea that Bach’s own edition of the 
Concerto is a later work, a much riper 
and more sophisticated version than his 
violin edition. Therefore, Mr. Siloti 
wisely explores all the lively and ex- 
quisite designs of the original piano 
edition and by these means has made 
the sonority of his violin version full of 
life and color. 

Adding to this idea the decision to 
clean the orchestral score of all mis- 
takes and to give a right interpretation 
to the ciphered harmony, Mr. Siloti has 
given us a wonderfully exact account 
and picture of the sonorities which Bach 
anticipated and desired. 

The editor’s vivid musical imagina- 
tion, his keen sense of voice leading, his 
amazing knowledge of the piano’s re- 
sources and his incomparable musician- 
ship are manifest in every line of this 
new edition. It is enough to compare 
one passage taken from an old edition 
with Mr. Siloti’s exposition of the same 
passage to see how great is the value 
of Mr. Siloti’s indefatigable work in the 
field of Bach publications. 


LAZARE SAMINSKY. 
Cincinnati Applauds “Pinafore” 
CINCINNATI, Jan. 7.—Gilbert and 


Sullivan’s “Pinafore” was reproduced by 
De Wolf Hopper’s company on Dec. 26 


and 27. All the singers were in good 
voice and the tale of “the lass that loved 
a sailor’? once more amused audiences 


which appreciated the whole production. 
Mr. Hopper gave a humorous talk before 
the first act and recited “Casey at the 
Bat” during the intermission. 
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Estelle Gray-Lhevinne 
Crosses Continent Four 
Times Since May First 
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Violinist 


American 
One of the most active artists before 


Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, 


‘the public is Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, 
violinist, who fulfilled 147 evening en- 
gagements between May and Dec. 18, 
when she visited New York for a brief 
vacation before resuming her concerts 
shortly after the first of the year. In 
addition to this number, Mme. Gray- 
Lhevinne has given almost as many 
matinée recitals and has also given many 
concerts in the morning, having made 


two transcontinental tours within that 
time. Her unique and individual manner 
of presenting her programs has brought 
her great popularity throughout the 


country, and in many cities her programs: 


are annual events. 

Mme. Gray-Lhevinne not only believes 
that the public enjoys music that it can 
understand but she believes in doing 
everything possible to make it appre- 
ciate and understand that which is best 
in music. Consequently she learns the 
story of each work she plays, gathers 
interesting facts of the composer or a 
list of anecdotes and passes them on to 
her audiences, making it possible for her 
hearers to enjoy every number. 

As manager of her own concert ac- 
tivities, Mme. Gray-Lhevinne has in- 
augurated other features which make 
her work unique. In addition to the one 
appearance in every city which she visits 
she generally gives an afternoon pro- 
gram, and sometimes one in the morn- 


ing as well, for pupils in the public 
schools. She says a violinist would think 
nothing of devoting four or five hours 
a day to practice, so she sees nothing 
unusual in playing that long a time be- 
fore the public, especially when each 
appearance gives her such pleasure. 

One of her last concerts before the 
holidays was in Trenton, N. J., where 
she appeared on a course managed by 
Marvin A. Riley and which includes 
Anna Case, Vladimir de Pachmann, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli and Mme. Schumann 
Heink. Here she gave her customary 
two concerts, Crescent Temple, which 
seats 4800 persons, being filled to ca- 
pacity on each occasion. In one of her 
early concerts this month Mme. Gray- 
Lhevinne was scheduled to open the new 
auditorium in Johnstown, Pa., the fol- 
lowing attractions being the New York 
Symphony, the Hinshaw Opera Com- 
pany, Mabel Garrison and Percy Grain- 
ger. 





MISSISSIPPI STATE FESTIVAL ORGANIZED 





Budget Calls for Fund to 
Secure Concerts for 
Three Years 


JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 3.—Business or- 
ganization of the Mississippi State Fes- 
tival of Music, on a three-year-period 
basis, was effected at a meeting of the 
governing board held in the Chamber of 
Commerce. Arthur D. Wickes was 
elected president; Dr. A. P. Hamilton, 
vice-president; Mrs. George B. Power, 
secretary, and T. G. Meaders, treasurer. 

A program and budget, proposed by 
Dr. Alfred H. Strick, director, was 
adopted by a unanimous vote. The 
budget is devised to provide for festival 
operations for three years. A finance 
committee of business men will have R. 
E. Kennington as chairman. Other mem- 
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SOPRANO 
OONCERT —ORATORIOS—RECITALS 


Exciusive Management : 
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ne ee LYRIC 


452 Broadway, New York 





bers will be chosen by Mr. Kennington 
and W. M. Cheney, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The budget 
calls for a foundation fund of $2,500. 

The plan for the festival is as follows: 

First evening: cantata by the high 
schools of Jackson under the supervi- 
sion of Mary Louise Parker, and with 
glee clubs of local colleges. Second eve- 
ning: oratorio or excerpts from four 
well known oratorios, with solos by 
visiting artists. Third evening: artists’ 
evening with groups of songs by artists, 
and with ensemble numbers. Re-engage- 
ment of Charles Trowbridge Tittman, 
bass; of Charles Harrison, tenor, and 
of a soprano and a contralto, at least 
one of whom is to be a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. The 
leader of the local orchestra is to be 
Robert C. Pitard. Accompanists will be 
Mrs. Charles Heald, Gertrude Thomp- 
son McWillie, Melba Smith and Sarah 
B. McLean. 

The idea of the concert course, as es- 
tablished in New York and throughout 
America, finds a staunch advocate in 
G. Warwick Evans, ’cellist of the Lon- 
don String Quartet, which has arrived 
in New York preparatory to a tour of 
the United States and Canada. 

“Development of the concert course 
was inevitable and necessary,” says Mr. 
Evans, who adds that such courses have 
been established throughout England 
with great success. 

“The plan is not only successful in 
the larger cities, but in the smaller 
towns,” he states. ‘‘When people read 
about a course, they save their money 
for the series instead of for individual 
attractions.” 


LINCOLN SCHOOL PUPILS 
ARE HEARD IN “MESSIAH” 





First Oratorio Performance by Junior 
Singers in Nebraska Is Successful 
—Other Concerts Applauded 


LINCOLN, NEB., Jan. 3.—Special pro- 
grams of Christmas music have been 
given by church, club and other musical 
organizations during the past ten days. 

Foremost among the special concerts 
were two performances of “Messiah,” 
one by the University Chorus under 
Carrie B. Raymond, and the other by 
the combined glee clubs of the Lincoln 
high school under H. O. Ferguson. This 
is the first time in the history of Ne- 
braska school music that a high school 
organization has presented this oratorio. 
The High School Symphony, under 
Charles B. Righter, played the accom- 
paniments. Solos were sung by former 
students and graduates. 

The A Cappella Choir, John Rose- 
borough conductor, gave as its first con- 
cert of the season a candlelight musicale 





in the First Presbyterian Church on 
Sunday evening. 
The student division of the Matinée 


Musicale gave a holiday concert in the 
Temple Theater on Monday afternoon. 
Participants were the Haydn Double 
String Quartet; a chorus of carol sing- 
ers; Mary Creekpaum, ’cellist; Ruth 
Dreamer, Helen Mueller, Marion Yoder, 
Katherine Dean and Sylvia Cole. 
H. G. KINSCELLA. 


Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan, will leave shortly for a 
group of concerts in the South. She 
will sing “Carmen’s Dream” in New 
Orleans on Jan. 29. — 


GAY NUMBERS HEARD FF 
ON CINCINNATI LIstf 


Christmas Music Is Also & ™ 












































Effectively Given in 
Churches 
By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 3.—The fifth popu. 


lar concert of the Cincinnati Symphony 
was given in Music Hall on the aftey. 


noon of Dec. 28, and was, as usual, at. 
tended by a 
Reiner, conductor, led his forces wit! 
considerable dash and brilliancy throug) 
Weber’s 
was followed by the Suite, No. 1, of 
Bartok. 
coloring of the latter were captured 
with 
most 
gram was a flute solo by Ary Van Lieu. 
wen, 
from 
charm that he was _ recalled 
times. 
and the Bacchanale from “Samson and 
Delilah” 
freedom and spirit of which the orches- 
tra is capable under the baton of Mr, 
Reiner. 


large audience. [rit; 


“Euryanthe” Overture, which 


The Gipsy flavor and vivid 
exceptional skill. One of the 
interesting features of the pro- 


who gave a caprice on theme; 
“Rigoletto,” playing with such 
several 
Waltz 


Strauss’ “Wiener Blut” 


were interpreted with that 


Many Christmas services in churches 


were distinguished for their fine musi- 
cal programs. 
Grubbs, 
Church, with Mrs. MacKeever, violinist, 
and Mrs. Hezlep, pianist. 
cantata by Henry Wessel was given i 
the Park Avenue Methodist Episcopa 
Church in Hartwell on Dec. 28. Corinne 
DeCamp was the organist and Alex \ 
Bradford, 
siah” was presented by Christ Churc 
Choir on Dec. 28, with Violet Summers 
Mrs. 
Dodd as 
companied on the organ. 


A quartet, under W. A. 
played in Knox Presbyteria: 


A Christma: 


conductor. Handel’s “Mes. 


aera oh eS 


Denton, Fenton Pough and Joh 
soloists. Frank Mahler a 


Chicago Pupils Heard in Sturkow Ryder 


Studio 


CHICAGO, Jan. 3.—The sixtieth pro- 


gram given in the Sturkow Ryder Studi 
was heard on Dec. 27 when Oscar Peter. 
son, Lois Wright, Blythe Akely, Janet 
Friday, Ethel Eiler, Ernau Akely and 


Theodora Sturkow Ryder took part 
Music by Bach, Beethoven, Clementi, 
Biederman, Mendelssohn, Vogrich ani 


Cui was listed. 


Carl Flesch, violinist. will give a 


cital in Baltimore on Jan. 23, and wi 
be heard as soloist with the Minneapolis 
Orchestra on Jan. 29 and 30. 
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Franklin FitzSimons 


Bass-Baritone 
Concerts Oratorio 
Teacher of Singing 


620 W. 122nd Street New York City 
Telephone, Morningside 4137 
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VOICE REJUVENATION 


Veices marred by age or illnes: 


restored 


Dr. Maud Langstaff Hornung 
Valhalla, New York 
White Plains 1625-W 
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* fF popULAR PROGRAM STIRS 
LIST) = AUDIENCE IN CLEVELAND 


' Much Enthusiasm Seen. When Nikolai 
: Sokoloff Presents Lighter Music 
| : With Orchestra 
CLEVELAND, Jan. 3.—The Cleveland 
| Orchestra presented one of the finest 
programs of the season at the popular 


ie concert on Dec. 28. An audience which 
mph; i. filled Masonic Hall was overwhelmingly 

etter. enthusiastic and gave a festive air to the 
a rr occasion in keeping with the holiday 
“a er season. Nikolai Sokoloff has developed 
bie: the orchestra into an instrument of per- 


Ace fect balance and of beautiful tone, and 


. a the members’ responded with keen 
ey alacrity to his every mood. 
iptures Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Overture to “The 


of +h. i Czar’s Bride” opened the program. A 
ne pot-pourri from Puccini’s ‘“Bohéme”’ 








ana was given a fine reading and was ex- 
nes ceedingly well received. Strauss’ “Thous- 
gape and and One Nights” was probably the 
Rivers high light of the afternoon and a long 
Walt, outburst of applause followed. : Other 
ie and numbers included the Lohengrin” Wed- 
S thet ding Music and “Finlandia.” Encores 
Renee. are allowed at the popular concerts and 
of. Vi were numerous on this occasion. 
_ Two soloists won instant success. 
= Elvin Schmitt, pianist, pupil of Frank- 
mus.) 'y2 Carnahan, gave a fine performance 
wim 2 the Intermezzo and Finale from 
yterian fa Schumann’s Concerto. Jascha Veissi, 
olinis: Ee 25S8istant concertmaster of the orchestra, 
istma: A played the Introduction and Rondo Ca- 
ven iy Ee Priccioso of Saint-Saéns. Mr. Veissi 
iscope plays with much skill and there is un- 
Statin usual warmth in his tone. Both soloists 
lex were enthusiastically received and re- 
“Mes sponded with encores. The orchestra 
Niassnel played splendid accompaniments, Arthur 
iene Shepherd conducting for the soloists. 
ee FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 
= 
Iseo Ilari, tenor, recently appeared as 
soloist with the Chaminade in the Brook- 
Rvder lyn Academy of Music, giving Meyer- 
— beer’s “O Paradiso,” the Flower Song 
from “Carmen” and several other num- 
1 pro- bers. Mr. Ilari returned to America 
Studi shortly before this concert, having com- 
Pete: pleted his operatic engagements in Cen- 
Janet tral Europe. 
VY and a ty or ee 
part William Bachaus, pianist, will begin 
ment his 1925 tour with a private appearance 
1 and in New York on Jan. 12. On Jan. 17, 
he will give a special concert for mem- 
bers of the City Music League, and on 
a Jan. 20 he will be heard in recital at 
dw Sweet Briar College, Va. He will ap- 
apol pear as soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony on Jan. 23 and 24. 
_His second appearance in “Hora 
Novissima”’ in the month of April by 
Fred Patton has just been arranged for. 
| Besides singing the work with the Bos- 
R | ton Handel and Haydn Society on April 
Ypera| Mm 12, he will be heard in it at the Ithaca 
E. Music Festival on April 23, also singing 
é tnere in “The Seasons” on April 22. 





Ruth Breton, violinist, who was sched- 
uled to appear as soloist with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra on Jan. 11, will be heard 
instead on Jan. 25, when she will give 
two groups of violin solos with orches- 
tral accompaniment. 


™ I 





Arrangements have just been con- 
cluded by Haensel & Jones, managers of 
Socrate Barozzi, for the appearance of 
the Roumanian violinist in Washington, 
D. C., on Jan. 21. Mr. Barozzi will ful- 
fill an engagement in Albany on Jan. 22. 








Concert Management Arthur Judson 
announces the addition to its list of 
artists the name of Josef Szigeti, Hun- 
garian violinist, who will make his 
\merican début next season. 





Marion Hovey Brower, protegée of 
\lice Campbell MacFarlane and pupil 





London Musicians Honor Visiting Divas 
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Musical Celebrities Who Were Among the Guests at a London Dinner Given by 
Kreisler, Joseph Hislop, and Mr. Holt. 


Standing: Mr. Powell, William Bachaus, 
Dame Clara Butt and Amelita Galli-Curci 


} Sage Hy has not been neglected 

this season by the celebrities of the 
musical world. Indeed, she has enter- 
tained so many famous artists that she 
might well challenge New York’s claim 
to being the musical center of the globe. 
One of the unique features of the sea- 
son has been the visit, simultaneously, 
of two of the leading coloratura so- 
pranos of the day, Amelita Galli-Curci 


Fritz 


ent at a dinner attended by many mu- 
siclans given at the Royal Automobile 
Club by Lionel Powell & Holt, London 
managers. 

While their admirers argue over the 
relative merits of their favorites, the 
singers themselves enjoy an understand- 
ing friendship which the applause 
evoked by a brilliant high E Flat is 
not permitted to disturb. Both singers 


Lionel Powell & Holt, Managers. 











Underwood & Underwood 


Left to Right, 
Frieda Hempel, 


Photo © 


Seated, Left to Right: 


comer, and Mme. Hempel as an old 
friend whose visits have been heralded 
for several years as one of the major 
events of a season. 

Among the other artists who were 
present on this occasion were Fritz 
Kreisler, a favorite with ‘London audi- 
ences; Joseph Hislop, tenor, formerly 
with the Chicago Opera Company; 
William Bachaus, distinguished pianist, 
month for an Ameri- 





and Frieda Hempel, each of whom has were welcomed by huge audiences in who returns this 5 a 
gained many loyal adherents in the Zoyal Albert Hail in London and in can tour, and Dame Clara Butt, for 
British Isles, and who were both pres- other cities, Mme. Galli-Curci as a new- Many years an idol of the British public. 

° P » . ° ae P f " “na et) 7 2» irs 
Busch to Remain in Dresden for Italy to Celebrate Palestrina and play, and, if the reaction of the first 


Five Years 


— 


Bis 





DRESDEN, Dec. Fritz Busch, con- 
ductor of the Dresden Opera, has 
newed his contract with the direction 
of the opera house for another five years. 
This disposes definitely of the rumor 
that he would succeed Richard Strauss 
as co-director of the Vienna State Op- 
era. Busch conducted the premiére of 
Strauss’ “Intermezzo” at the time that 
Strauss resigned his Vienna post. 


re- 


Bruno Walter May Direct Charlot- 
tenburg Opera 

BERLIN, Dec. 26.—Negotiations are 
now going for the succession of 
$runo Walter to the directorship of the 
Deutsches Opernhaus in Charlotten- 
burg. Walter, although he is known 
chiefly as an orchestral conductor, has 


made quite a reputation for his Wagner 
interpretations. If his foreign contracts 
as guest conductor of the London and 
New York Symphonies do not interfere, 
it is said that he will accept the post 
at the Charlottenburg house. 


on 


Scarlatti Anniversaries 

MILAN, Dec. 26.—lItaly will celebrate 
the fame of two of her greatest com- 
posers during 1925 with a series of con- 
certs and festivals. This year marks 
the 400th anniversary of the birth of 
Palestrina, her greatest composer of 
church music, and the 200th anniver- 
sary of the death of Scarlatti, the 
founder of the Neapolitan school of 
opera. 


“La Cena delle Beffe” Has Premiére 
at La Seala 

MILAN, Dec. 21.—Giordano’s new 
opera, “La Cena delle Beffe” (“The Sup- 
per of the Jesters’), based on the Sem 
play, had its premiére at the 
Scala with Ippolito Lazaro as the poetic 
Giannetto. This is the réle played in New 
York by John Barrymore when the play 
was produced there under the title of 
“The Jest.” Giordano was present for the 
premiere and shared the curtain calls 
with Toscanini and the singers. The 
work is lyrical and romantic like the 


Benelli 














of Lazar Samoiloff, will give a song 
recital in Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Jan. 10, 

| JOSE 

7 


FORSYTH 


ss “In Unique Creations of Poetry and Song” 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Personal Representative: 


Mrs. Lamar Riggs 
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Wednesday Evening, 


NEW YORK SONG RECITAL 


TOWN HALL 
January 28th 





—— 


audience is a criterion, has a good chance 
of popularity. The other leading parts 
of Neri and Ginevra were sung by 
Franci and Carmen Melis. 


The fourth concert of the New York 
Symphony, Walter Damrosch conductor, 
in the Brooklyn Academy of Music, will 
be given on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 
17, with Ossip Gabrilowitsch as soloist. 
The program will consist of Dvorak’s 
Third Symphony, Schumann’s “Even- 
song,” “Entrance of the Little Fauns” 
from Pierné’s ballet “Cydalise,” Schu- 
mann’s Piano Concerto in A Minor and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Caprice Espag- 
nole.” 

Arno Segall, pianist, who will make 
his début in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 14, 
will include in his program an anony- 
mous composition of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, arranged by the English pianist, 
Harold Craxton. 





Marie Tiffany, soprano, will give a 
joint recital with Albert Spalding, violin- 
ist, in Shamokin, Pa., on Jan. 16. She 
will appear at Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg, Pa., on Jan. 17, and in Elyria, 
Ohio, on Jan. 26. 


The Flonzaley Quartet will play twice 
in Philadelphia this month, and also in 
Washington, Chicago, Boston, Smith 
College, Toronto, Rochester, Ithaca, 
Pittsfield, Atlanta, New Orleans and 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 





Mischa Levitzki, in his piano recital 
in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 13, will in- 
clude on his program  Beethoven’s 
“Waldstein” Sonata, which he played at 
his début eight years ago. 
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American Composers Strongly Represented Among New Works 
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By SYDNEY DALTON 


Sy VEO ORNSTEIN’S activi- 
ties in the field of com- 
position have been suffi- 
ciently varied and ex- 
tensive to develop a 
_ =~ technic and a grasp that 
place him in as distinguished a posi- 
tion among composers as that which 
he enjoys as a pianist. His piano 
Sonata, a fine, imaginative work which 
was reviewed in these columns recent- 
ly, has been recognized as one of the 
significant productions of recent 
American music. 

Of more modest proportions, but of 
undeniable value, are three new numbers 
from his pen, one entitled “Prélude 
Tragique,” and Two Lyric Pieces: Bar- 
carolle and Waltz (Carl Fischer). The 
Prélude is conceived, harmonically, in 
a manner that seems strangely intelli- 
gible for a composer who is supposed 
to think in the most intricate idiom of 
the day. As a matter of fact, Mr. Orn- 
stein is merely concerned about thinking 
musically, whether it happens to be 
tinged with modernism or classicism. He 
has evidently settled down to a genuine- 
ness of expression that takes what form 
it will. In other words, he is sincere. 

These three pieces have that rare com- 
bination of fitness for the instrument 
and musical value that is necessary to 
make a successful piano number. A 
great deal of new piano music is ill- 
adapted to the instrument. Much, too, 
has piano fitness without being of mu- 
sical interest. A small percentage pos- 
sesses both qualities, and in this exclu- 
sive minority these three compositions 
by Mr. Ornstein rank with the aristoc- 
racy. The Prelude has brilliancy and 
a strong emotional appeal. The Bar- 
carolle and Waltz are in lighter vein 
but they ring true. They are full of 
color, tender, bright, as their shifting 
moods demand; and, too, they have all 
the Ornstein originality and skill. Pian- 
ists will miss something of unusual worth 
if they overlook these numbers. 

* * * 


Teaching Pieces In two sets of six pieces 
for Piano by each, entitled “Sum- 
Cecil Burleigh mertime Memories” 

and “Childhood Fan- 
cies” (Carl Fischer), Cecil Burleigh’s 
compositions hark back to Op. 2 and 
Op. 4, and it is well not to overlook these 
trifles in the press of more important 
work for they are exceptionally good 





pupils, the cover tells us. More specific- 
ally, that means about third grade. The 
“Childhood Fancies” are for second and 
third grades. There are little imagina- 
tive touches in these pieces that raise 
them far above the average, yet they are 
not too original to interest the conserva- 
tive teacher. Pupils surely will like 
them. 

a ok * 
An Eastern One must have more 
Suite for Piano than a Broadway ac- 
by Lily quaintance with East- 
Strickland ern lands to be able to 

translate into tone such 
impressions as Lily Strickland catches in 
her Suite for piano entitled “From a 
Caravan” (G. Schirmer). There are five 
numbers in the set: Prelude, “The Well 
in the Desert,” “At Ouled-Nail,” “Night 
on the Nile” and “Song to the Croco- 
diles.” At the beginning there is a poem 
by the composer that sets the scene for 
the subsequent music, and, as we turn 
the pages, we find ourselves wandering 
in spirit through the mysterious and 
enigmatic land of the Sphinx and the 
desert, set in the thin chords and melody 
that we naturally associate with that 
land. Miss Strickland has not written 
virtuoso music, though she has used the 
idiom of the piano skillfully. The har- 
monic scheme is simple and long since 
familiar; it is in her splashes of color 
and in her seeming faithfulness to locale 
that her music appeals. 

* * * 
Phyllis Fergus, who is 
active as a composer of 
musical readings, does 
not quite forget that 
specialty in a recent piano solo entitled 
“The River” (Clayton F. Summy Co.), 
for as an accompaniment to this Prelude 
she adds, in appropriate rhythm, a little 
poem from the Chicago Tribune from 
which she drew her inspiration. The 
music is serious but somehow indefinite, 
though there is imagination. Concert 
Gavotte, by Charles G. Vardell, Jr., is 
well written and the idea is good. It 
is moderately difficult. This, too, is a 
Summy publication, as is an Etude 
Humoresque by Gabriel Hines, entitled 
“Jiggermerig.” This is really a study 
in octaves and double notes and it has 


lots of snap and brilliance. 
* * * 


A Group of 
Pieces for 
Piano Solo 


Compositions Three works for violin, 
for Violin and an arrangement of 
and Piano by one of them for piano, 
A. Walter bear evidence that A. 
Kramer Walter Kramer has not 


been idling since he 
They are dated from 


went to Europe. 
titles: “Like a 


Asolo, and, while the 








teaching material. The “Summer-time Cradle Song,” Scherzo and Tango, do not 
Memories” are for “medium grade” suggest the brooding presence of Brown- 
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ing—at least so far as the last one is 
concerned—they do suggest and affirm 
that Mr. Kramer is a composer of real 
ability. His rhythmic figures are in- 
spiring and there is freshness and verve 
in his musical thought. All four pieces 
are from the same press (Carl Fischer) 
and there is no indication that “Like 
a Cradle Song” was originally written 
for violin; but my guess is that it was, 
for certainly the violin version is vastly 
superior to that for the piano and far 
more effective. The Scherzo is the most 
impressive of the lot. It possesses sweep 
and substance that should recommend 
it to ambitious violinists. As for the 
Tango, it might have come to us direct 
from South America, though from the 
viewpoint of musicianship it is much 
better than most from that quarter 
heard here. 
* * 


A Half-Dozen One will always find 
Songs for High musicianship and tech- 
Voice by Saar nical facility in the 
compositions of Louis 
Victor Saar. In whatever idiom he es- 
says he shows himself to be at home. 
But in songs particularly his work is of 
especial interest. His Op. 100 and 101 
are both devoted to the voice. The for- 
mer is a group of four songs, of which 
three have come to hand. They are en- 
titled “A Song of Trust,” “Enchant- 
ment” and “My Dream” (Oliver Ditson 
Co.). Mr. Saar is constantly making 
use of some striking motive, such as the 
first figure in triplets in the first song: 
a figure that has much grace and is 
used skillfully. “Enchantment” is an- 
other excellent song. They are art-songs 
worthy of frequent hearings. This 
group is also published for lower voices. 
Op. 101 is a set of three songs entitled 
“The Return,” “A  Boat-Song” and 
“Flower of Beauty” (G. Schirmer.). The 
first of these is a dashing, striking num- 
ber of three pages, for a real high voice, 
climbing to a B. “A Boat-Song” is a 
melody of great charm that somehow is 
reminiscent of Brahms, and the third 
member of the set is a fine example of 
an admirably made song and a faultless 
setting of the poem. 


* * * 


**Colombetta”’ For his new Venetian 
—a Serenade Serenade A. Buzzi- 
by A. Buzzi- Peccia has, as usual, 
Peccia written both words and 
music. It is entitled “Colombetta” (G. 


Ricordi & Co.) and has a tang and 
abandon about it that are fascinating. 
It is music of a light and gracious con- 
tour that finds a ready response in the 
listener. There is, too, a considerable 
amount of humor in both text and music, 
which is an aid to its popularity. Fred- 
erick H. Martens is responsible for the 
English version of the words. The tessi- 
tura is for a medium-high voice. 
* o* * 


Mass in F for In his latest offering 
Mixed Voices G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
by Grant- turns his attention to 
Schaefer the Mass and makes a 


setting in the key of F 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) that will probably 
have many a hearing. It is neither a 
pretentious nor an inspired work; it is, 
in fact, quite straightforward through- 
out and not far from being commonplace, 
but Mr. Grant-Schaefer has the skill and 
the experience to be able to avoid the 
banal. His part-writing is strictly homo- 
phonic and easy to sing. The solos are 


tuneful and the organ accompaniment 
adequate. 
oe * + 
“The Arkansas Geoffrey O’Hara, rec- 
Traveler” in a ognizing the possibili- 
New Guise ties of that stirring, 
homely tune, “The 


“Arkansas Traveler,” has made a tran- 
scription for violin and piano that is 
highly diverting (J. Fischer & Bro.). The 
old time fiddlers who originally played it 
into fame would recognize little about 
it save the bare outline of the melody 
certainly they would be put to it to play 
much of it—but their more sophisticated 
brethen will enjoy tearing it off when 
the burdens of existence become too 
pressing. 





* + + 


Songs in Vary- Harry Reginald Spier 


ing Moods by did so well with two 
Harry Regi- songs that were re- 
nald Spier viewed in these col- 


umns some weeks since 
that I looked forward to receiving the 
balance of those listed. They have ar- 
rived, and their titles are “You Call Her 
Fair,” “The Choice” and “My Songs and 
I” (J. Fischer & Bro.). In the last 





mentioned Reinald Werrenrath also haq 
a hand in the making. On the whole. 
they do not measure up to their earlie; 
companions. In the first one, for example, 
Mr. Spier seems to be striving to achieve 
something out of the ordinary, and the 
music does not carry conviction, though 
it shows skill. “The Choice,” a humor. 
ous number with an Irish flavor, is bet. 
ter; in fact, it is well worth while. That 
one in which Mr. Werrenrath has coll: bo. 
rated in the music is the best. There js 
a sincere wistfulness about it and ap 
interesting harmonic flow that make jt 
worthy of the attention of serious 
singers. All three are published for low 
voice and the first two also come ip 
high keys. 
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Vanni-Marcoux, Favorite of the Paris Opéra, 
Who Recently Appeared in a Moving 
Picture at the Academy and Will Soon 
Create the Title Réle in Max D’Allone’s 
New Opera “Arlequin” 


ARIS, Dec. 19.—The recent showings 

of the film “Le Miracle des Loups” 
at the National Academy of Music 
aroused several bitter polemics. Almost 
everyone agreed that moving pictures 
were out of place at the Opéra and this, 
despite the important musical accom- 
paniment by Henri Rabaud, director of 


the Conservatoire de Paris. In any case, 
the synchronization of the picture and 
the music has not yet been developed to 
a point of importance. The composers, 
however, were highly pleased with this 
new development, for at the present 
moment it is difficult for them to place 
their scores and this gives them a new 
source of revenue. “Le Miracle des 
Loups” is being exploited by a_ well- 
known moving picture company and will, 
undoubtedly. make a tour of the world. 
It is intelligently done and cannot fail 
to arouse the public curiosity. It is well 
acted by M. Vanni-Marcoux, the well- 
known singer, M. Dullin, M. Joubé and 
Mile. Lergyl. 

It is necessary to warn you that 
America is threatened with the produc- 


tion of a futuristic ballet, which the 
Ballets Suddois, directed by Rolf de 
Mare, gave its Paris premiére. It bears 


the title of “Relache” (meaning Closed 
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or No Performance) and the signature 
of Francis Picabia for the book and sets, 
Erik Satie for the music and Jean Borlin 
for the choreography. To tell the truth, 
this contrivance has neither book nor 
music nor choreography. We say here 
that it has neither a queue nor a head 
and is merely a folly without any wit 
or invention. How much more amusing 
are the clowns at the circus! The public 
received this fantastic, useless and al- 
most sad affair with disdain. The 
Swedish Ballet, however, seems to be 
counting on the American approval of 
its efforts. If it is true that good com- 
mon sense exists everywhere, it is cer- 
tain that they will be sorely dis- 
appointed. A happier choice was “La 
Jarre,” a ballet with brilliant scoring 
by Alfredo Casella, after the manner 
of Rossini. It is based on popular songs 
of Sicily, where the action of the piece 
is set. The book is by the distinguished 
dramatist, Luigi Pirandello. 


CHICAGO COMPOSER 
PRESENTS CONCERTO 


Leo Sowerby Is Soloist With 
Forces Led by 
Stock 


By Eugene Stinson 

CHICAGO, Jan. 3.—Leo Sowerby, Chi- 
cago pianist and composer, was the solo- 
ist at Frederick Stock’s concerts of Dec. 
26 and 27, when the Chicago Symphony 
resumed its subscription courses after a 
week’s holiday. Mr. Sowerby played his 
own concerto, which was introduced to 
Chicago audiences some five years ago 
and which he commenced to write as 
early as 1916. 


The work retains the jubilant spirit 
which brought it such general recogni- 
tion when the composer first played it 
here with Mr. Stock’s forces. It is auda- 
cious in mood, as is almost every- 
thing which comes from the pen of 
this inventive young Chicagoan. In 
form it is quite free, and close ad- 
herence to a well-pruned and formal 
mode of thought has been divertingly 
abandoned for a rhapsodic presentation 
of ideas of amazing prolixity, variety 
and originality. The concerto is in three 
movements, and in many passages the 
composer indicates a descent into the 
sentimental. But for all the sweetness 
of his colors and the cloying richness 
of his dissonances, the lyric moments 
give the effect of being charged with a 
sardonic objectiveness. Where bold and 
witty movement of rhythm is discarded 
for sensuous melody or harmonic effect, 
Mr. Sowerby seems to be holding these 
passages away from him for an ironic 
inspection of their technical perfection. 
Mr. Sowerby played his concerto with 
astonishing capability and in an ingra- 
tiating, modest and pat style. 

Mr. Stock’s symphony for the week 
was Borodin’s Second, in B Minor, which 
seemed one of the less—or might not 
one say the least?—inspired of Russian 
compositions. The wealth of material 
had the effect of resulting from purely 
cerebral activity; and while the richness 
of color and impetuousness of thematic 
phrases, and the violence of contrasts, 
suggested avenues of delight opened to 
the temperament of a virtuoso conduc- 
tor, Mr. Stock refused, with commend- 
able dignity, to treat the music as more 
than mildly convincing or eloquent. The 
work was presumably given a hearing 
for the sake of keeping up acquaintance 
with it, together with other works of 
catalog importance. 

Humperdinck’s Overture to “Hansel 
and Gretel” opened the program in de- 
lightful fashion, and Bach’s Third Or- 
chestral Suite was played in admirably 
chosen tempi, with beautiful tone and 
great dexterity. 

A Christmas program was played as 
an event in the popular series on Dec. 
25, with Dvorak’s “From the New 
World” Symphony as the most bulky 
item. 
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HICAGO, Jan. 3.—The Apollo Musi- 
cal Club repeated its performance 
of “Messiah” in Orchestra Hall on Dec. 
28. The oldest musical organization in 
the city, the Apollo Club has established 
a large following, an excellent reputa- 


tion and a fine répertoire, and takes care 
that all three are maintained with dili- 
gence and success. Harrison M. Wild, 
who for many years has been conductor 
of this society and who conducted the 
first performance, was prevented by ill- 
ness from taking charge of the second, 
and Edgar A. Nelson substituted at the 
desk, conducting with vigor and in ad- 
mirable style. The soloists were Anna 
Burmeister, Louise Harrison Slade, Eu- 
gene Dressler and Rollin Pease. 


Ivogiin and Ganz in Recital 


The next to last concert in Miss Kin- 
solving’s series in the Blackstone was 
transported on Tuesday morning, Dec. 
30, from that hotel to the Drake, on 
account of a fraternity convention in 
the former place. A large and respon- 
sive holiday audience listened to an ex- 
cellent program provided by Maria 
Ivogiin, formerly a coloratura soprano 
of the Chicago Opera, and Rudolph 
Ganz, who lived in Chicago some years 
ago. Miss Ivogiin was in unusually fine 
voice and sang ornamented songs with 
astonishing grace and a remarkably li- 
quid and beautiful tone. In classical 
numbers, too, she displayed a true sense 
of their contents. Bruno Seidler Wink- 
ler, accompanist, and Jules Furman, 
flautist, were her assistants. Mr. Ganz, 
heard in a group by Chopin and in an- 
other by himself and Debussy, suggested 
as his chief concern the achievement of 


grace and delicacy, and in these he was 
indeed gratifyingly expert. 


Adolph Bolm Gives Program 


The Allied Arts, Inc., of Chicago, pre- 
sented its second program of dances by 
Adolph Bolm and his company, with mu- 
sic by Eric DeLamarter’s Solo Orches- 
tra, in the Eighth Street Theater on 
the afternoon of Jan. 1. Maria Mon- 
tero, Spanish dancer, was a guest per- 
former. The chief ifems on the list 
were De Falla’s “El Amor Brujo” and 
Henry Ejichheim’s “The Rivals,” a Chi- 
nese ballet which received its initial per- 
formance. De Falla’s brilliant music 
showed the composer’s customary com- 
bination of emphatic rhythm with mel- 
ody of both a modern and a folk char- 
acter, and the dancing of Miss Montero, 
Mr. Bolm, Amata Grassi and Caird Les- 
lie was highly enjoyed. 

Mr. Eichheim’s ancient Chinese leg- 
end was found to be written in a style 
already familiar to Chicagoans in his 
“Oriental Impressions.” The new score 
offers some hazards to any person in an 
audience but a complete modernist. The 
composer’s “Japanese” Nocturne and 
“Javanese” Sketch, included in the Solo 
Orchestras introductory group, were, 
like the ballet, conducted by the com- 
poser, formerly a Chicagoan.  Diver- 
tissements brought forward Miss Mon- 
tero in Spanish dances, and there was 
other entertainment of a high order of 
design and skill. 

The Solo Orchestra introduced, under 
Mr. DeLamarter’s leadership, Arthur 
Bliss’ “Rout,” in which Anna Burmeis- 
ter sang the soprano part. A group of 
Stravinsky’s songs for Mina Hager and 
music by Paul Juon, Vincent D’Indy and 
Sibelius completed the list. 
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SHENANDOAH, IowA.—Ray Gillette of 
Randolph, Iowa, and Gail Kennedy of 
Cedar Bluffs, Neb., well-known musician, 
were married recently. They will reside 
in Kansas City, Mo., where Mrs. Gillette 
will carry on her already successful mu- 
sic career. 

OK * ce 

AMESBURY, MAss.—The Amesbury 
Music Club presented Raymond Havens, 
pianist, recently in recital, assisted by 
Gladys de Almeida, soprano. A large 
and responsive audience greeted the 
artists and asked for numerous encores. 

ok a * 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Clara Williams, 
singer and teacher, who recently re- 
turned to Minneapolis after study under 
Frantz Proschowsky, has been elected to 
the board of directors of the MacPhail 
School of Music. Miss Williams is the 
only woman member of this board. 

* * * 

NEw HAVEN, CONN.—The Hampton 
Institute Quartet gave a concert of folk- 
songs in Sprague Memorial Hall with a 
program that included popular Negro 
spirituals. A joint concert was given by 
the Yale and Harvard Glee, Banjo, and 
Mandolin Clubs in Woolsey Hall recently. 

* 


LARAMIE, Wy0.—Agnes Clark Glaister, 
soprano; Vera Neely, contralto; George 
Edwin Knapp, tenor, and Samuel E. 
West, bass, were the soloists when “Mes- 
siah” was presented by the University 
chorus and orchestra under George Ed- 
win Knapp and Roger C. Frisbie. Ger- 
trude McKay was at the piano. 

Pg ages 


PoTspAM, N. Y.—At the recent organ 
recital by Frank Merrill Cram in the 


* 


ut 


Normal Auditorium, numbers by Yon, 
Handel, Bach, Dubois and Dickinson 
were played with the assistance of Sara 
H. Sisson, violinist, and Franklin H. 
Bishop, viola player. Christmas carols 
also had a place on the program. 

* * * 


WICHITA, KAN.—Members of the East 
Side Etude Club and students of Mai- 
belle Higgins Brown met recently. The 
Three Arts Conservatory presented two 
groups of pupils in costume suites at 
the Central Intermediate School. Twelve 
pupils of the Conservatory of Music of 
Mount Carmel Academy took part in a 
students’ recital given at the academy. 

* * * 


RALEIGH, N. C.—Among the most suc- 
cessful of recent music events was the 
concert of the St. Cecilia Club and the 
Raleigh Male Chorus under William H. 
Jones, organist of Christ Church and 
director of music at St. Mary’s School. 
Nathaniel Dett’s motet, “Don’t Be 
Weary, Traveler,” sung by both organ- 
izations met with particular success, and 
several of the other numbers had to be 
repeated. 

* * * 


MANITOWOC, WIis.—The seventh pro- 
gram of the Music League was given 
by Margaret Erbe, pianist, who played 
the Beethoven Concerto in C Minor and 
numbers by Liszt, Zeckwer, and Dohnan- 
yi; Gertrude Erbe, soprano, who sang 
numbers by Mozart, Veracini, Del Riego 
and others, and Robert Wilson Hays, or- 
ganist, who played the orchestral parts 
for Miss M. Erbe and numbers by Alex- 
ander Russell and Handel. 


MUSICIANS’ 


MIAMI, FLA.— Helen Bertram pre- 
sented a group of her advanced voice 
pupils in recital at the White Temple. 
Mrs. T. N. Gautier, Eloise Tharp, Clar- 
ice Henning, Fay Rogers, Lois Major, 
Dorothy Wells, Mrs. Edwin C. Wake- 
field, Mrs. James Bissett, Eugenia Holm- 
dale, Ellen Hone, Mrs. Carl Myer, Mir- 
iam Schneider and William Jones were 
the pupils presented on this occasion and 
the accompanists were Gertrude Baker, 
Frances Torboux and Eda Keary Liddle. 


* * * 


Pato ALTO, CAL.—The younger pupils 
of the Castilleja School gave a program 
of songs and piano solos in Orchard 
House recently. At an intimate recital 
in the home of Helen Engel Atkinson, 
violinist with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, May Mukle, English 
‘cellist, played informally to a large 
group assembled for the impromptu pro- 
In several numbers she was as- 


gram. 
sisted by Ellen Edwards, British pian- 
ist; Elias Hecht, flautist, and Max 
Gegna, ’cellist. 

* * 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—A program of 
songs and piano music of Rosalie Hous- 
man was broadcast from Station WAHG 
recently. John Clair Monteith and Mar- 
guerite Cobbey from the Yeatman Grif- 
fith Studios sang and Sam Reichman 
played Miss Housman’s “Tryptich,” 
played before on the all-American pro- 
gram of Ashley Pettis. Mr. Monteith 
sang “Cry of the Orient,” “Taps,” “Sun- 
day” (from “The Little Days”) and 
“The Rim of the Moon.” Miss Cobbey 
sang “On the Downs,” “The Look” and 
“Pierrot.” 


DIRECTO 


— 


CANTON, OHIO.—An exceptional sac re; 
concert was given at the Trinity Re. 
formed Church under Paul Long jy 
which Harry Chalmers, harpist of Ak. 
ron, took a leading part. Corrine Sci\,. 
fly Palmer, violinist; Arthur Hart, ‘ep. 
or; Martha Broda, soprano; Mrs. Ira 
Penniman, organist, and Mrs. Wil»u; 
Holl, soprano, also assisted on the pro. 
gram. Mrs. Harry Daily, Eleanor Sny. 
der, Pauline McCool, Lulu Griffith, 
Thomas Ward, Ethyl Robinson, Corrine 
Palmer and Mrs. Forest Shollenber ver 
took part in several programs at ‘he 
Woman’s Club. 


* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— Two presenta. 
tions of Handel’s “Messiah” attracted 
large audiences when the choir of the 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, a quar. 
tet composed of Florence Parkin, Mrs. 
William Sproule, Floyd Chafee and 
Frederick Newell Morris, assisted by 
Paul Matthews, organist, and Frederick 
Newell Morris, sang it at the Tabernac\e 
Presbyterian Church. The former Peo. 
ple’s Chorus, at present reorganized and 
sponsored by the City Park Board, gave 
a good performance at Cadle Tabernacle 
under Horace Whitehouse with Lillian 
Adam Flickinger, Norma Mueller, George 
Kadel and Edward La Shelle as soloists 
and Mrs. William Duthie at the organ. 

* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The annual soiree of 
the Seattle Unit of the Women’s Over. 
seas Service League was held at the 
H. C. Henry Art Gallery. A brilliant 
program was given by Winifred Parker, 
contralto; Walter Sundsten, violinist; a 
string quartet consisting of Margaret 
McCullough Lang, Alice Williams Sher- 
man, Iris Canfield and Louise Benton 
Oliver, and the Russian vocal Quartet. 
The accompanists of the evening were 
John ‘Sundsten and Wallace MacMurray. 
The Choral Society of the First Presby- 
terian Church under the leadership of 
W. H. Donley, organist and conductor, 
gave a fine performance of Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “A Tale of Old Japan.” The 
church quartet, composed of Lotta Logan 
Parsely, Mrs. Israel Nelson, E. Graham 
Morgan and W. E. Hedberg, assisted. 
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Phone: Schuyler 6098 Circle 1350 
Clarence Dickinson Harry Kaufman 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Director, Brick Presbyteria ACCOMP ANIST—COA CH 
Church; Temple Beth-El; Union Theclogical Toured with a Se Morini, Meader, 


Seminary 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Pianist—Accompanist 
Ralph —~Coach 


To Many Prominent Artists 
Address: Residence Studie: 641 W iene ne 








Studio: 105 W. 55th St. Circle 4634 
Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 





Phone York. : 
Metropolitan Opera House Studie by Appoiatment | Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 








Kriens MASTER VIOLIN SCHOOL 
SYMPHONY CLUB 
303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
New Members Solicited 
Concert Baritone 


McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 


Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, 
Washington, D. C. 
New York, 2498 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6560 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1764 K St., Ph. Frank. 6848 


Isabel Leonard SOPRANO 
Teacher of S‘ngin 
Residence-Studio—50 W. 67th 
Telephone—-Columbus 1405 


Caroline Lowe-Hovey 


TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 


Studios: 50 W. 67th St., New York. Emndicott 9490. 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Chickering 5681. 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Specialist in 
Normal Training for Piano Teachers 
Steinert Bldg., 162 Boylston St., Boston 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Votce ertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: 285 Crescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 

1425 Broadway New York City 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 

s OL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 est 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 
































Adele Luis Rankin ‘SOPRANO 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
5 Broadway, New Yor 


*Phone Pennsylvania 2634 





Franklin Riker Te™°5;Teneker of 
n n 
Studios: Phila., 1714 Oh Mon.-Thurs. 


estnut, 
N. Y., 50 W. 67th St., Tues.-Wed.-Fri. 
Buffalo, 795 Elmwood Ave., Saturday. 
Tel. End. 9490 


Carl M. Roeder 
OF PIANO 


r ne A 

echni n retation—Theo: 
607-608 Carnesie Hail, New York 
Orange (N. J.) dio: 350 Main St. 


Francis 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio, 144 Hast 624 &t., New York 








| John Prindle Scott 
SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th St. 


J 
Bernard Sinsheimer—Sinsheimer Quartet 
Teacher of Violin and Ensemble 
New York—Wurlitzer Bldg., 120 'Y. 42nd St. 
For instruction and quartet engagements, 
address residence studio: 15 Penn, Ave., 
Crestwood, N. Y Phone Tuckahoe 3635 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 


Cath. 7639 











Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 West 86th St. 
Residence Phone 


Phone 
Schuyler 0572 Kellogg 1862 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH—COMPOSER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 
Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 


William Stickles 
Teacher of Sin ng 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. Phone Billings 3317 


Theodore Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 479 


Charles Adams White 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT—SINGING 
509 Pierce Building 
Copley Square, Boston 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 


Nikola Zan Grand Opera _ Baritone 


(Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method 





ee 2 























Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 _ 
Zerfh Teacher of Singing 


Voice Production without Interference 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 
309 West 78th Street Trafalgar 436) 


Oscar Ziegler 
Concert Pianist—Pedagogue 
52 West 90th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Phone Schuyler 7376 


Josiah Zuro Director Bure Grasé 
Coaching and Tea P 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 7 











44 Seventh Ave . 
New York City, Phones Circle 0100 or 4!'¢ 
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“MESSIAH” SUNG BY 
PROVIDENCE CHOIR 


Many Visitors Attend Concert 
by Newly-Formed 
Society 


By N. Bissell Pettis 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 3.—The recent- 
ly formed Providence Festival Chorus, 
John B. Archer, conductor, won a signal 
success With its masterly performance 
of Handel’s “Messiah” in the E. F. Al- 
bee Theater on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
28. The audience, which was thoroughly 
representative and included many per- 
sons from nearby points, manifested its 
enthusiasm in no uncertain manner, 
giving the participants cordial applause. 

Mr. Archer’s leadership was inspiring, 
and the chorus, numbering nearly 300, 
responded with unfailing aptitude. An 
admirable balance of tone, smoothness in 
details of phrasing and punctual attacks 
showed how careful had been the train- 
ing which made such splendid results 
possible. The Hallelujah Chorus in par- 
ticular revealed the ample volume of tone 
which Mr. Archer could call into play. 

Soloists, all from New York, were 
Ruth Rodgers, soprano; Jeanne Laval, 
contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and 
bass. Miss Rodgers’ 
voice, an organ of unusual purity, was 
heard with pleasure, a pleasure enhanced 
by the clearness of her diction and the 
elegance of her style. Miss Laval proved 
a mistress of the oratorio manner of 
singing and stirred the emotions of her 
audience with artistic interpretations of 
the arias allotted to her. Mr. Murphy’s 
solos were delivered with a musicianship 
that left no room for adverse criticism, 
his tones being admired for their fine 
quality. Mr. Dadmun’s work was superb, 
a resonant voice being used with an 
intelligence that was productive of real 
artistry. 

The Providence Symphony, with 
Robert Gray as concertmaster, played 
the accompaniments very well, and Wal- 
ter Smith was the trumpeter. 








Helen Fouts Cahoon Sings in Western 
Cities 

CuIcaGo, Jan. 3.—Helen Fouts Ca- 

hoon, soprano, has returned to Chicago 


from a concert tour of Missouri and 
Arkansas. On the evening of Dec. 1, 
Mme. Cahoon sang in Fulton, Mo., at the 
William Woods College for Women. 
She was immediately engaged for a 
series of concerts in February and 
March in Missouri, to be given under 
the direction of the college. She will 
also spend three weeks teaching ad- 
vanced pupils and instructors. Mme. 


Cahoon gave two programs the same day 
at Little Rock. A costume recital was 
given in the afternoon for the Gilbert 
Marshall Chapter, D. A. R. Concerts in 
the vicinity are being booked in connec- 
tion with Mme. Cahoon’s spring tour, 
which will take her to Texas. 


BUFFALO SYMPHONY 
SCORES BIG SUCCESS 


Visiting Artists Also Win 
Applause in Unique 


Programs 

By F. W. Balch 
BUFFALO, Jan. 3.—The passing of the 
holidays brought a return to musical 
activities in Buffalo, but Yule-tide and 
pre-Christmas concerts were of an at- 


tractiveness long to be remembered. 

One of the most striking concerts the 
Buffalo Symphony has given in its three 
years before the public was heard on 
Sunday, Dec. 14, in Elmwood Music Hall 
before a large audience. Arnold Cor- 
nelissen conducted with authority. Solo- 
ists were Jan P. Wolanek and Joseph 
Ball, violinists. The program consisted 
of the “Coriolanus” Overture by Bee- 
thoven, Bach’s Concerto for Two Vio- 
lins, and Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony 
and “Leonore” Overture. Soloists, or- 
chestra and conductor all came in for 
their share of applause. 

The pre-Christmas concert in the Buf- 
falo Chromatic Club series in the Play- 
house was a delightful event, presenting 
several local artists. Helen Doyle Dur- 
rett, violinist; Ina Grodzinsky Levy, 
pianist; Edna Luse and Elvira Rupple, 
sopranos. A small chorus of Buffalo 
child singers under Laetitia Viele also 
took part. A Bach sonata for violin and 
piano was well received. The children, 
hooded and carrying candles, reflected 
great credit on their instructor. They 
sang with clarity of tone and unity of 
phrasing. 

George Fleming Houston, Rochester 
baritone, made many friends at his 
recital in the Twentieth Century Club. 
Herbert Krahmer was an efficient accom- 
panist. The program was unique, em- 
bracing several styles of composition 
and was lengthened considerably by 
well-deserved encores. 

The Buffalo Musical Foundation’s 
concert presented the De Reszké Singers 
in Elmwood Music Hall before a large 
audience. This artistic event will be 
remembered for no little time. Each of 
the De Reszké Singers is a vocalist of 
exceptional attainments; and individual 
and group singing gave unfailing delight 
to an audience that expected much and 
received more. Mildred Dilling, harp- 
ist, again found herself well established 
as a Buffalo favorite. She was obliged 
to nearly double her numbers’. with 
encores. 

















Photo Mishkin 


Cordially, 


to new heights of attainment. 


an artist. 
loudly.” 


peared before a Flushing audience. 
his program in a masterly fashion. 





Telephone—Endicott 3051 


A Significant Tribute 


MARTIN 


RICHARDSON 


**W ondrous 
This little babe to see— 


Will you ever forget the sensation you felt when MARTIN RICHARDSON 
sang these words at our recent Concert? And what a concert it was, sur- 
passing all previous records. The concert exceeded my best expectations. 


H. THOMPSON RODMAN, Conductor, 





FLUSHING JOURNAL—Dec. 15, 1924 
“The Orpheus Club has given concerts of rare quality before, but Saturday it rose 
Mr. Richardson sang Puccini’s ‘Che gelida manina,’ giving 
to the piece the sympathy and beauty which must have been the composer’s true desire. 
He sang a group of songs and three or four encores in which his rich tenor voice 
and his wide range of tone won him such applause as rarely before has been accorded 
Not content with handclapping, the audience as one cheered Mr. Richardson 





NORTH SHORE ADVOCATE—Dec. 19, 1924 

“Martin Richardson proved to be one of the most acceptable tenors that has ap- 
He showed a fine vocal equipment and delivered 
His singing brought him a veritable ovation.” 





Management of 
MARTIN RICHARDSON, 220 W. 71st St., New York City 


TO 


TENOR 


had I 


bed 


joy 


Orpheus Glee Club, Flushing, N. Y. 


Dates Now Booking for 1925-26 








St. Louis Musicians Honor Visiting 
Teachers with Special Performances 
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T. LOUIS, Jan. 3.—As a compliment 

to delegates to the National Music 
Teachers’ convention, Rudolph Ganz ar- 
ranged an all-American program for the 
St. Louis Symphony’s popular concert 
last Sunday. This list included Henry 
Hadley’s Overture, “In Bohemia,” 
“Through the Looking Glass,” by Deems 
Taylor; “The Defeat of Macbeth,” by 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley; Samuel Gard- 
ner’s “From the Canebrake,” and Na- 
thaniel Finsten’s transcription of “Tur- 
key in the Straw.” The audience, as 
enthusiastic as it was numerically strong, 
derived great pleasure both from the 
works themselves and from the skill 


with which they were played, and ap- 
plause was prolonged after every num- 
ber. The soloist was John Thompson, 
pianist of Kansas City, who played Mac- 
Dowell’s Second Piano Concerto in a 
poetic spirit. 

Mr. Ganz appeared on Monday night 
in Sheldon Memorial Hall in his only 
piano recital this season. This was a 
complimentary concert for the visiting 
musicians, and was given by the Piano 
Teachers’ Educational Association. Mr. 
Ganz has never appeared to better ad- 


vantag’2 in this city, his playing showing 
great depth of feeling and superb tech- 
nic. His program contained music by 
Bach-Liszt, the “Eroica” Sonata of Mac- 
Dowell, two pieces by Blanchet, his own 
“Im Mai” and “After Midnight,” num- 
bers by Debussy and Liszt’s transcrip- 
tion of a theme by Paganini. In response 
to the general acclaim, Mr. Ganz added 
several encores. 

The Pageant Choral Society gave an 
evenly balanced performance of ‘Mes- 
siah,” on Tuesday night, in the Odeon. 
The chorus, under Frederick Fischer, 
displayed its wonted excellence and ad- 
hered to his slightest wish. The soloists 
were Grace Ernst, soprano; Emma Hart, 
contralto; Luther S. Taylor, tenor, and 
Clay Ballew, bass, all of whom handled 
their solos with taste and good judg- 
ment. An orchestra composed of Sym- 
phony members accompanied. 

Charles Galloway gave a fine organ 
recital in the new Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium, on Tuesday night, this being a 
complimentary program, also, arranged 
by the American Guild of Organists. His 
program was finely read. He was as- 
sisted by Oliver Smith, tenor, who sang 
two groups of lovely songs by a local 
composer, John Kessler. They were well 
received. A large audience was in at- 
tendance. HERBERT W. Cost. 





B. Fred Wise Takes Part in Oratorio 


Performances 


CHICAGO, Jan, 3.—B. Fred Wise, tenor, 
sang for the Euterpean Society on Dec. 
28. Recent engagements have included 
many appearances in oratorio. He has 
sung in “Messiah” at Oberlin College, 
at Lawrence College, at Blue Island, 
Ill., and in the First Congregational 
Church, Chicago, the latter engagement 
being his eighteenth appearance in 
Handel’s’ work. He sang in_ the 
“Creation” for the Apollo Club in Chi- 
cago and at La Porte, Ind. He also 
took part in “Elijah” at Milton College, 
Wis. Among Mr. Wise’s recent recital 
engagements has been an appearance at 
Fairfield, Iowa. 


Abraham Sopkin Resumes Concert Tour 

CHICAGO, Jan. 3.—Abraham Sopkin, 
violinist, left Chicago this week after 
spending the holiday with his family. 
His present series of concert engage- 
ments commenced last night with a re- 


cital in Grand Rapids, and continues 
with appearances in Detroit, Jan. 5; 
Philadelphia, Jan. 8; with Feodor 


Chaliapin, Jan. 11 in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, and the Boston 
Opera House two days later. His Chi- 
cago recital will probably be given early 
in February. Mr. Sopkin’s recent en- 
gagements have taken him to Winnipeg, 
Minneapolis and St. Louis. 


Sedalia Music Club Assists in Christmas 
Festivities 


SEDALIA, Mo., Jan. 3.—A community 
Christmas tree, created under the aus- 
pices of the Helen G. Steele Music Club 
with the assistance of civic organiza- 
tions, was a feature of Yuletide fes- 
tivities. A program, consisting of ad- 
dresses by Mayor J. L. Babcock and 
others and including carols, was held 
Christmas Eve. Carollers from churches 
assisted singers from the Music Club. 
Following the program at the tree, they 
visited the “shut-ins” and railway sta- 
tions. Mrs. E. Evans was chairman. 

LOUISE DONNELLY. 


Cincinnati Artists Pay Visits 

CINCINNATI, Jan. 7.—Lino Mattioli, of 
the College of Music, spent his vacation 
in New York, where he met other mem- 
bers of the American Academy of Teach- 
ers of Singing, to which organization he 
was recently elected. Grace Woodruff, 
pianist of the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
gave a concert in her home town, Sidney, 
Ohio, on Dec. 29. 


Helen Stanley, soprano, was heard in 
Philadelphia on Jan. 8 in “L’Amore dei 
Trei Re,” with the Civic Opera Com- 
pany. Other appearances this month 
will be in Fitchburg, Bradford and 
Wellesley, Mass., and Plainfield, N. J. 


Columbus Hears Choral Concerts 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 3.—The West- 
minster Choir from Dayton, appeared at 
Memorial Hall on Dec. 20. A finer pro- 
gram of religious music was never heard 
in Columbus. John Finley Williamson, 
conductor of the choir, is to be con- 
gratulated on his wonderful work, for 
its a cappella singing and intonation were 
remarkable. Especially interesting were 
a motet by Pritorios and Gretchani- 
noff’s “O God, Hear my Prayer.” The 
organization was reengaged for another 
appearance, immediately after the con- 
cert. Handel’s “Messiah” was sung in 
Memorial Hall, Dec. 26, by the Welsh 
Presbyterian Choir, under the leadership 


of Robert W. Roberts. The soloists 
were Lucille Martindill Earnest, so- 
prano; and William Roberts, tenor, 


guests; and Elizabeth Breese Dans, so- 
prano; Alice Jones Morgan, contralto, 
and Carl Schodorf, bass; local singers. 
The hall was crowded to capacity by an 
appreciative audience. 

EDWIN STAINBROOK. 


Many Attend “Messiah” Performance in 
Lima, Ohio 


LIMA, OHIO, Jan. 5.—Nearly 4000 per- 
sons heard “Messiah” in Memorial Hall 
under Mark Evans. This oratorio is 
given annually, and this year the event 
had added interest through the partici- 
pation of Lima’s new orchestral society 
of nearly fifty players. Many auditors 
came from all over northwestern Ohio. 
Soloists were Gwendolyn Iona Price, 
Annie Roberts Davies, Irene Haruff 
Klinger and Blanche Finicle, sopranos; 
Margaret Gregg and Vera Rousculp, con- 
traltos; R. B. Mikesel and Fred Welty, 
tenors; Alfred Shumate and G. A. Leh- 
man, bass and baritone. The orchestra 
was under Charles L. Curtiss. Mrs. 
Fred Calvert was the pianist. 

H. EUGENE HALL. 


Chattanooga Hails Reiner Forces 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan. 3.—The 
Cincinnati Symphony, playing here un- 
der the baton of Fritz Reiner, attracted 
an audience of exceptional proportions 
and evoked tremendous enthusiasm. The 
fine balance of tone, the technical cer- 
tainty and the artistic expression re- 
vealed in every number on the program 
resulted in an ovation for both conductor 
and players. HowaArp L. SMITH. 

Ruth Rodgers, soprano, will sing in 
the Monday Morning Musicale in Phila- 
delphia on Jan. 12. She will be soloist 
with the New York Symphony in Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony on Jan. 22 
and 23, and her first New York recital 
will take place on Jan. 27, with Isidore 
Luckstone at the piano. 

Adela Verne, pianist, will give her 
second New York recital in Aeolian Hall 
on Jan. 27. 
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CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 





Rivoli Theater Gives Special Program on 
Seventh Birthday 


For the Rivoli’s seventh anniversary 
Hugo Riesenfeld prepared a_ special 
music program. In place of the usual 
overture there was a James Fitzpatrick 


presentation, “Franz Liszt,” one of the 
Famous Music Master Series, with 
numbers from the works of the composer 
played by the orchestra, under the alter- 
nate direction of Irvin Talbot and 
Emanuel Baer. An elaborate prologue 
to the feature was done by Miriam Lax, 
soprano; Adrian da Silva, tenor, and 
the Rivoli Ensemble, for which John 
Wenger, art director for the Riesenfeld 
theaters, arranged some striking Orien- 
tal settings. By courtesy of Eric T. 
Clark, managing director of the East- 
man Theater in Rochester, who origi- 
nated the dance and in whose theater 
it first appeared, there was “The Dance 
of the Rising Sun,” in which Lorelei 
Kendler, Zena Larina and Marguerite 
Low took part. Harold Ramsbottom 
and Frank Stewart Adams played the 
organ music. 

The music program at the Rialto was 
headed by the overture, “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” by Nicolai, followed 
by Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz, both 
played by the orchestra under Hugo 
Riesenfeld and Willy Stahl. Mr. Stahl, 
in addition to conducting, played a violin 
solo, and there was a dance divertisse- 
ment by Lillian Powell. Alexander D. 
Richardson and Sigmund Krumgold 
alternated at the organ. 

Junior Branch of Washington Heights 
Hears Robert Lowrey 


The recital for the Junior Branch of 
the Washington Heights Musical Club 
was given by Robert Lowrey, pianist, in 
the club studio on the afternoon of Jan. 
3. Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 26, was 
given with technical fluency and feeling, 
after which Chopin was delicately por- 
trayed in a Berceuse and two nocturnes. 
Other numbers included Weber’s E Flat 
Rondo, Mokrejs’ “Indian Idyl,’” Griffes’ 
“Cloufs,” Debussy’s “Reflets dans l’eau” 
and MacDowell’s “Les Orientales.”” By 
his choice of program as well as by his 
execution, Mr. Lowrey disclosed the qual- 
ity of his musicianship and received a 
hearty reception by the gathering of 
youngsters. D. G. N. 


Concert Given by Relief Society 


A recent concert of the Relief Society 
for the Aged engaged the services of 
Olga Sapio, pianist; Beatrice Horsbrugh, 
violinist; Blanche Anthony, soprano; 
Frank Barberio, tenor, and Stephanie 
Worthing, accompanist. The program 
included a sonatina for violin and piano 
by Dvorak, the Gluck-Sgambati Melodie, 
Liszt’s arrangement of Schubert’s 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark,” Cui’s “Ber- 
ceuse,” Kreisler’s arrangement of the 
ballet music from “Rosamund,” two op- 
eratic excerpts of Meyerbeer, given by 
Mr. Barberio, Verdi’s “A Fors e lui,” 
sung by Miss Anthony, and a duet from 
“Traviata.” Mme. Clementine de Vere 
Sapio was chairman of the entertain- 
ment. 


Frantz Proschowsky Pupils Heard 


Rosemary Otter, soprano, pupil of 
Frantz Proschowsky, has joined the 
chorus of “The Student Prince” and is 
understudying the leading lady. An- 
other pupil of Mr. Proschowsky, Carol 
Andrews, coloratura soprano, was soloist 
with the Glee Club of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company in their annual 
concert recently. Miss Andrews is a 
permanent member of the group of sing- 
ers in the Capitol Theater. Four of Mr. 
Proschowsky’s students went to Stam- 
ford to give a concert recently. These 
included Virginia Rea, coloratura  so- 
prano; Beth Tregaskis, contralto: Paul 
MeMains, tenor, and Merald Tollefsen, 
baritone. 








“Roxy’s Gang” Appears at Capitol 


The artists popularized by S. L. Roth- 
afel through the broadcasting concerts 
appeared this week at the Capitol in 
numbers that ranged from the operatic 
to the popular. They were “Stars of 
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the Summer Night,” sung by the Capitol 
Male Quartet; “Barcarolle” from “Tales 
of Hoffmann,” sung by Gladys Rice and 
Marjorie Harcum; “Ball and Chain” 
from “The Only Girl,” sung by Frank 
Moulan and the male ensemble; “Sicili- 
ana” from “Cavalleria,” sung by William 
Robyn; “Too Tired,” sung by Vee Lawn- 
hurst and William Langdon; “Jog On, 
Jeosophat,” sung by James’ Parker 


2 
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Coombs and the male quartet, and a 
popular fantasie by the entire ensemble. 
The ballet for the week was von Blon’s 
“Whispering Flowers,” with Mme. Gam- 
barelli, Lina Belis, Nora Puntin, Milli- 
cent Bishop, Elma Bayer, Ruth Flynn 
and Muriel Malone. The orchestral con- 
tribution was Weber’s “Oberon” Over- 
ture, played by the orchestra, David 
Mendoza conducting. 
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HEBREW MELODIES LISTED FOR EMANU-EL PROGRAM 





Lazare Saminsky Arranges Concert of 
Jewish Music for Temple Choir 
and Prominent Soloists 


With the intention of making more 
widely known the treasures of Hebrew 
music, a concert will be given under 
the auspices of the New York Temple 
Emanu-El on Sunday evening, Jan. 11. 
Lazare Saminsky, recently appointed 
musical director at the Temple, has ar- 
ranged the program to include fine 
examples of Hebrew music, Cantor 
Simon Schlager, Inez Barbour, Delphine 
Marsh, Helen Teschner Tas, Carl 
Schlegel and Leon Cortilli will be the 
soloists. The full choir of the Temple 
is to sing and Gottfried Federlein will 
give the organ accompaniment. 

The purpose of the concert is not only 
to make known the finest examples of 
Hebrew music, but to call to the atten- 
tion of the public, especially the musical 
public, that there are two classes of 
Hebrew music; the higher type, which 
consists of traditional religious songs, 
ancient folk-songs, such as lullabies, love 
songs, wedding songs and songs of the 
feast; and the lower type, pseudo folk- 
songs, gathered during the wanderings 
of the Jewish race on the streets and at 
the bazaars of the Orient. Unfortunate- 


ly, as Mr. Saminsky points out, this 
lower type of music has come to be ac- 
cepted, even to some extent among the 
Jews, as representative music of the 
race. 

The work of research into ancient 
Hebrew music and the collecting of all 
possible examples began about twenty 
years ago and was conducted notably by 
Gunzburg and Marek, ethnographists; 
Julius Engel, critic, and Leo Wintz, 
editor. In recent years, the Horace de 
Gunzburg Expedition, of which Mr. 
Saminsky was a member, went into vari- 
ous parts of Russia, Poland, Lithuania, 
Galicia, Georgia and Palestine for re- 
search. 

The concert at the Temple will present 
three branches of Hebrew music: first, 
folk and religious songs of various 
branches of the Jewry; second, choral- 
religious works by Hebrew composers of 
both continents; third, music by Hebrew- 
Americans. 

Among the works to be given are 
Levandowsky’s “Unsane Tofef,” for 
cantor and choir, Bloch’s “By the Waters 
of Babel,” Saminsky’s “Great Rabbi’s 
Invocation” and “Hebrew Lullaby,” 
Jacobi’s “Silent Prayer,” a duet and an 
excerpt from “Elijah” by Mendelssohn, 
a Persian Song by Rubinstein, Achron’s 
“Hebrew Melody,” and a Roumanian 
Jewish Melody arranged for violin by 
Lyov. 





Adelaide Gescheidt Pupil Sings “Rosina” 
on Long Tour 


Banner, coloratura. soprano, 
has returned to New York after com- 
pleting a seven weeks’ tour, through 
Pennsylvania, New York and the New 
England States, with the Kingsbery 
Foster Manhattan Opera Company in 
“The Barber of Seville’ Miss Banner 
sang the role of Rosina in forty con- 
secutive performances, and throughout 
the tour, which included Worcester, 
Lowell, Manchester, New Bedford, 
Schenectady, Reading, Wilkes-Barre, 
and Elizabeth, she received enthusiastic 
acclaim, both as an accomplished singer 
and for her histrionic ability Miss Ban- 
ner is a pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt. 


Lucille 


Kathryn Platt Gunn Ends Active Month 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, is tak- 
ing a short rest, after an active month 
which included a memorial service of the 
Elks in Hackensack Reformed Church, 
with Arthur Depew at the organ; the 
morning and evening services of the St. 
Nicholas Collegiate Church, during the 
holiday season, when she gave pieces by 
Wieniawski Vieuxtemps, Sametini-El- 
man and D’Ambrosio; a carol service 
in the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany Building, and finally in a recent 
service of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in 
Brooklyn, with Pauling DeNike, ’cellist, 
and Lucia Eastman, harpist. 

Sunday Symphonic Society Gives Second 
Concert 


The second free concert of the Sunday 
Symphonic Society, Josiah Zuro, conduc- 
tor, was given in the Criterion Theater 
on Jan. 4, with Gdal Salesski, ’cellist, as 
soloist. The program included Bach’s 
Air on the G String, a Haydn Symphony 
in D, the Saint-Saéns Concerto with Mr. 
Salesski as soloist, and Riesenfeld’s 
Romantic Overture. Dr. Charles 
Fleischer made an address. As usual, 
the theater was filled to capacity, the 
audience giving both leader and players 
a cordial reception. Mr. Riesenfeld was 
among those present and acknowledged 
the applause which his composition 
evoked. 


Second Concert at Metropolitan Museum 


The second of the free Saturday night 
orchestral concerts in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art under the leadership of 








David Mannes, will be given on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 10, at eight o’clock. The 
program will include a Chorale by Bach; 
Berlioz’ “Roman Carnival” Overture; 
Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony; De- 
bussy’s “Fétes” and the Adagio from his 
String Quartet; Wotan’s “Farewell” 
and the “Fire-Charm” from “Walkiire,” 
the Scene Religieuse from Massenet’s 
“Les Erynnies” and the Tchaikovsky 
“1812” Overture. 





Announce Roosevelt MusicaJe Series 


A series of concerts, to be known as 
the Roosevelt Recitals, will be given in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Roosevelt 
under the direction of Beckhard & Mac- 
farlane, for the benefit of the Bryn Mawr 
Music Department and the City Music 
League, in January and February. The 
first concert, on Jan. 16, will be given 
by the Duchess de Richelieu, soprano; 
Francis Macmillen, violinist, and a tenor 
singer. Esther Dale, soprano; Wanda 
Landowska, harpsichordist, and Paul 
Shirley, viola player, will be heard on 
Jan. 29, and the Symphony Players, 
Gloria Gould, dancer, and Jerome Swin- 
ford, baritone. The last program, on 
Feb. 23, will be given by Josef Hof- 
mann, pianist. 


Dushkin Will Introduce New 
Milhaud Work 


Samuel Dushkin’s first New York re- 
cital is scheduled for Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 18, in Aeolian Hall. His program 
contains Vitali’s ‘“‘Ciaccona”; Mozart’s 
Concerto in A; Ravel’s “Tzigane”; Gla- 
zounoft’s ‘Melodie Arabe”’; Kirman’s 
“Palestinian Song”; Moussorgsky’s 
“Ripples”; Milhaud’s Brazilian Dances, 
(first performance in America), and 
Wieniawski’s second Polonaise. Samuel 
Chotzinoff will accompany Mr. Dushkin. 





Samuel 


Arthur Kraft and His Pupils Are Heard 


Mrs. Leo Hoffmann, pupil of Arthur 
Kraft’s, recently gave a recital before 
an audience of friends in Mr. Kraft’s 
home. Her songs ranged from the old 
masters to the moderns and included 
Handel, Purcell, Brahms, La Forge and 
Deems Taylor. Mrs. Joe Coleman, an- 
other pupil of Mr. Kraft’s recently gave 
a program before the Fortnightly Musi- 
cal Club in Cairo, Ill. In the meanwhile, 
Arthur Kraft was singing in three per- 
formances of the “Messiah.” 
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Marie Saville, Soprano 


Marie Saville, an American singer 
who has been attracting attention in 


Europe has returned to New York and 
will probably be heard in recital befor 
the present season is over. Miss Saville 
has been studying in Paris under Jea: 
de Reszké for the last three years ani 
appeared with the Ganna Walska Opera 
Company at the Mozart Festival which 
was given at the Champs Elyssée The- 
atre in Paris last summer. She has als 
made several successful concert tours of 
the continent. 

Before going to Europe to complet 
her studies she was heard as soloist with 
the Arnold Volpe Symphony at one 0! 
the popular Sunday concerts at the Hip- 
podrome. She began her studies in New 
York under Mme. Ashforth and late: 
studied under Gabrielle Sibella and als 
coached in opera under Roberto Moran- 
zoni, formerly conductor of the Metro- 
politan. Miss Saville was born in Brook- 
lyn and her voice is a lyric soprano. 


Elena Barberi to Give Third Program 
Elena Barberi, pianist, will give her 
third recital in Aeolian Hall on Sunda) 


evening, Jan. 11. The program will in- 
clude Beethoven’s “Moonlight” Sonata; 
a Chopin group consisting of the A Flat 
Impromptu, Prelude in F, Nocturne 1! 
F and the Scherzo in B Minor; six 
waltzes of Brahms, Dohnanyi’s Rhap- 
sody, Moszkowski’s “Die Jongleurin. 
and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12. 


Pietro Yon Finishes Six Weeks’ Tour 


Recent engagements of Pietro Yo! 
organist, took him to the Zion Luthera 
Church in Sunbury, Pa.; the Withrow 
High School in Cincinnati, the Taber- 
nacle Presbyterian Church in Indian- 
apolis, De Pauw University in Gre 
castle, Ind., and the Providence Conven' 
at St. Mary-of-the-Woods. Mr. Yons 
next tour begins on Feb. 1 and cov: 
the Middle West exclusively. 


L. L. Little Opens New Concert Offic 


L. L. Little, who has been for thr 
seasons associated with Ernest Brig 
Inc., booking the Tony Sarg Marionettes 
has opened his own concert offices in t! 
Knickerbocker Building. Besides feat 
ing the Alberti pantomimes and ot! 
dramatic concert offerings, Mr. Lit 
will give special attention to the p! 


motion of outstanding young mus 
artists. 
Artists Give Educational Program 


Oliver Denton, pianist, was heard 
the Sunday night free concert in De Wit! 
Clinton Hall on Jan. 4. Mr. Denton: 
program included Brahms, Chopin 
Liszt. Other artists were Astrid Fjel 
Norwegian soprano, and Charles B: 
nett, tenor. Miss Fijelde was acco 
panied by Walter Golde and Mr. Bennett 
by Ida Nachmanowitz. 
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DAMROSCH ENTERTAINS 


sixty Musicians Are Guests of Conductor 
at New Year Party 


One of the most enjoyable events which 
closed the holiday season was the New 
year luncheon at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Damrosch. Ninety repre- 
sentative persons of the musical world 
were present. Among these were Harold 
Bauer, Efrem Zimbalist, Paul Kochan- 
ski, Samuel Dushkin, Willem van Hoog- 
straten, Albert Stoessel, George Bar- 
rere, Daniel Gregory Mason, Frank 
Damrosch, Felix Salmond, John Barclay, 
Louis Svecenski, Franz Kneisel, David 
Mannes, Oscar Saenger, Paul Warburg, 
Edwin T. Rice, Harry Flagler, Richard 
Hageman, Edward Ziegler, Alma Gluck, 
Nadia Boulanger, Olin Downes, Frank 
Warren, Richard Aldrich, W. J. Hender- 
son, George Gershwin, Leonard Liebling, 
Alfred Human, Carlos Salzedo, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Frazer Gange, Emilio De 
Gogorza and George Engles. 

One of the novel features of the oc- 
casion was the fact that the dinner was 
served by the four daughters of Mr. and 
Mrs. Damrosch and Alma Gluck. 





Singers from Massell Studios Heard 


Pupils of James Massell have been 
heard recently with marked success. 
Beatrice Grieg, soprano, made several 
appearances in Red Bank, N. J. Carola 
Taylor has been chosen to understudy 


one of the leading réles in “Kid Boots.” 


Lilian Baker, who has been starred in 
musical comedy, is booked for a sketch 
in a vaudeville act. Florence Rosen, 
soprano, is engaged to sing in a Brooklyn 
Temple. Sophia Maximova is soloist 
with an orchestra that is on a long 
tour of the West on the Keith Circuit. 
Joe Rock, tenor, is on an eight months’ 
tour of the West in a vaudeville act by 
Ned Wayburn. Betty Glassberg was 
heard recently in a concert at one of the 


public schools. 


Clarence Dickinson Begins Series 


The Friday Noon Hour of Music in 
the Brick Church will include a Debussy 
program on Jan. 16, with Mary Potter, 
contralto, and Marie Miller, harpist, as 
soloists; a Schumann program on Jan. 
23, with Viola Silva, contralto, and 
Hyman Piston, violinist, and a Rach- 
maninoff program on Jan. 30, with Fred 
Patton, baritone, and Ruth Kemper, 
violinist. Clarence Dickinson, organist 
and director, announces that Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah,” and works of Haydn, 
Sibelius and Tchaikovsky will be given 
in February; Handel and Bach _pro- 
grams in March, and Stainer’s “Cruci- 
fixion” in April. 


New York Trio to Present New Work in 
First Subscription Concert 

The New York Trio, which is composed 
of Clarence Adler, pianist; Louis Edlin, 
violinist, and Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cell- 
ist, will give the first of its two New 
York subscription concerts in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 19. The pro- 
gram will include Schumann’s Trio in 
G Minor, Beethoven’s Trio in G and the 
first performance of a trio by Miklos 
Radnai. 





Scots Musician Plans American Tour 


Prof. Donald Tovey of Edinburgh 
University, pianist and lecturer, will 
make his first concert appearance in 
America early next season in Aeolian 
Hall, under the concert management of 
Annie Friedberg. His duties at the 
University in Scotland and as conductor 
of the Edinburgh Symphony will compel 
him to return late in November. Mr. 
Tovey will give some of his own com- 
positions in his recitals. 


Harold Land Assists in Christmas 
Programs 


Harold Land, baritone, was a soloist 
in Handel’s “Messiah,” given in St. 
Thomas’ Church on Fifth Avenue. He 

s also heard in several songs at the 
residence of the former South American 
ambassador, on Christmas Eve., and in 
Roseville, N. J., on Dec. 28. 


—————_ 


Georges Enesco Returns for Third Tour 


Georges Enesco, violinist, left Europe 
Dec. 30 for his third consecutive 
\merican season, which includes appear- 
inces with the Chicago and Cleveland 
Symphonies, the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, the San Francisco forces and the 
Portland Symphony. His first New 
rk appearance will be on the after- 
noon of Jan. 17, in collaboration with 


Ruth Deyo and Hans Kindler. They 
will present an old French trio of 
Loeillet, the Ravel Trio and the César 
Franck Sonata. He will assist the Chi- 
cago Symphony on Jan. 23 and 24, giving 
a Bruch concerto and conducting his own 
symphonic compositions. Other appear- 
ances this month will be in New Haven 
and Norwich, Conn., Lincoln, Neb., and 
Cincinnati. 





Soloists to Appear with State Symphony 


The fifth Sunday afternoon concert 
of the State Symphony will be given 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Jan. 18 with an all-Tchaikovsky pro- 
gram, including “Voyevoda,” Overture 
Fifth Symphony, and the B Flat Minor 
Piano Concerto, played by Ossip Gabri- 
lowitsch. In the fifth Wednesday eve- 
ning concert in Carnegie Hall, on Jan. 
21, Henry Deering will make his Ameri- 
can début. Mr. Deering, although a 
native of this country, born in St. Louis, 
has spent most of his time abroad, ap- 
pearing in all the leading cities of Eu- 
rope. He will come to this country for 
the appearance with the State Sym- 
phony, and will return to Europe there- 
after to fulfill numerous engagements. 





Frieda Hempel Sails for Home 


Frieda Hempel, soprano, was sched- 
uled to. sail for home on Jan. 8 
on the Mauretania, which is due to 
arrive on Jan. 13. Mme. Hempel has 
been abroad for seven months. Her 
American tour will open in Plainfield, 
N. J., on Jan. 19, when she will sing 
in a benefit performance for the Greater 
Goucher College Fund. A Jenny Lind 
concert will be her second engagement, 
in Passaic, N. J., on Jan. 20. Her con- 
certs on the Pacific Coast will begin on 
Easter Monday. 





Instrumental Quartet Has Full Schedule 
Among the cities to be visited this 


month by the quartet consisting of 
Harold Bauer, pianist; Bronislaw 
Huberman, violinist; Felix Salmond, 


’cellist, and Lionel Tertis, viola player, 
are the following: Troy, N. Y., Jan. 13; 
Utica, Jan. 14; Syracuse, Jan. 15; Buf- 
falo, Jan. 16; Toronto, Jan. 17; Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Jan. 19; Cincinnati, Jan. 21, 
and Minneapolis, Jan. 26. 





Tali Esen Morgan Will Lecture 


Tali Esen Morgan will give a free 
lecture on “How to Understand and 
Read Music,” in the Lecture Hall of 
the Hanson Place Methodist Church, 
Brooklyn, on Jan. 138. His lecture will 
demonstrate with blackboard illustra- 
tions how he has taught thousands of 
public school children to read and com- 
prehend music. 





Renée Thornton Sings Modern Songs 


Renée Thornton, soprano, was one of 
the soloists scheduled for the Ritz-Carl- 
ton musicale on Jan. 6. Her part of the 
program included modern songs, among 
them Roger Quilter’s “Coronal,” Henry 
Hadley’s “My True Love,” dedicated to 
Miss Thornton, Kathleen Manning’s 
“Lamplighter” and a song by Richard 
Hageman, who was at the piano. 


Abby Putnam Morrison to Sing 


Abby Putnam Morrison, soprano of 
the San Carlo Opera Company, will be 
heard as soloist in the concert of the 
Women’s Metropolitan Theater League 
at the Hotel Majestic, on the afternoon 
of Jan. 13. 


Mme. Ullman Reopens Studio 


Mme. M. Blazejewicz-Ullman, pianist 
and teacher, who spent the holidays in 
Lakewood, Atlantic City and Washing- 
ton, has reopened her studio again and 
will give a pupils’ recital in the near 
future. 

San Carlo Company Sings in New 

Orleans 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 5.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company played during 
Christmas week. The operas presented 
were the “Barber of Seville,” “Faust,” 
“Tosca,” “Madama Butterfly” and 
“Trovatore.” Mary M. Conway. 


Gladys Downing, pupil of Mrs. C. 
Dyas Standish, sang the soprano part 
in the performance of Handel’s ‘“Mes- 
siah” in St. John’s Church, Yonkers, on 
Dec. 21. 

John Barclay, baritone, will be heard 


in recital in Washington on Jan. 14, and 
in Bowling Green on Jan. 19. 





Artist From Studios of 
Felix Hughes Goes on 
Long Tour of Country 
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Campbell Studio 
Dorothy Jardon, American Soprano 


Dorothy Jardon, soprano, formerly of 
the Chicago Opera Company, who has 
achieved a unique position among the 
concert artists of the country, has just 
completed a week’s engagement at the 
Palace Theater in New York and has 
begun a long tour that will take her to 
many of the larger cities between New 
York and San Francisco. Miss Jardon’s 
appearances in the metropolis are ir 
frequent, so many of her friends took 
advantage of her engagement at the 
Palace to hear her in excerpts from 
operas in which her voice and dramatic 
talent have been admired. Her numbers 
included the Habafera from Bizet’s 
“Carmen,” sung in costume; a group of 
songs and the Romance from “Caval- 
leria,” in all of which she exhibited the 
qualities which have been hailed by 
audiences from coast to coast. 

Miss Jardon maintains that no small 
part of her success is due to the fact 
that she has been able to keep a stu- 
dent’s perspective and is continually 
alert to every influence that will broaden 
and ripen her art. For the last year or 
so she has been under the guidance of 
Felix Hughes, prominent vocal teacher, 
with whom she has studied constantly 
when in New York. 

Miss Jardon has been billed as “our 
own American Carmen.” She appeared 
during the week of Jan. 5 at the 
Orpheum in Kansas City, and will ap- 
pear the week of Jan. 12 at the Orpheum 
in St. Louis. This will be followed by 
a week at the Palace Theater in Chicago 
and a week at the Orpheum Theater in 
Milwaukee. 


Holiday Music Heard at Services in 
Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA, N. C., Jan. 3.—A Christmas 
vesper service was held in the audi- 
torium of the high school on Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 28, under the auspices 
of the Masonic fraternity. An elaborate 
musical program was arranged by 
Edwin M. Steckel. The Masonic Choir, 
including fifty men, sang two numbers 
under the baton of Mr. Steckel, who 
also contributed several organ numbers. 
Carols were sung by the audience. 
Twelve hundred persons attended the 
exercises. Christmas services in the 
Main Street Methodist Church were 
marked by special music arranged by 
Mr. Steckel. In the evening a cantata 
was given by the choir, assisted by the 
high school girls’ glee club of forty 
voices, and a fifteen-piece orchestra. 


Nebraska Teachers Engage Richard 
Czerwonky for Convention 


LINCOLN, NEB., Jan. 3.—The Nebraska 
State Music Teachers’ Association, Lura 
Schuller, president, announces the en- 
gagement of Richard Czerwonky as mas- 
ter class teacher and lecturer for the 
State convention to be held in Lincoln 
on Feb. 9, 10 and 11. 





Houston Applauds Tamaki Miura as 
“Butterfly” 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 4.—Tamaki 
Miura, Japanse soprano, recently ap- 


peared here in the réle of Cio-Cio-San in 
“Madama <utterfly,” with the San Carlo 
Opera Company. She made the tragedy 
of the heroine altogether convincing. 
Mme. Miura will have the leading réle 
in Aldo Franchetti’s new Japanese 
opera, “Namiko,” to be presented next 
season by the San Carlo Company. 





NEW ORGAN IS DEDICATED 





Watertown Also Hears Program Given 
by Members of Junior Club 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., Jan. 3.—The new 
Skinner organ, recently installed in 
Trinity Episcopal Church, was used for 
the first time and publicly dedicated on 
Christmas Eve. At this service mid- 
night mass was celebrated, before which 
the choir, under Gerald F. Stewart, who 
is the organist, sang carols. Sally 
Spencer Klump of New York, former 
soprano soloist, appeared with the choir 
again, and sang a solo at the close of 
the service. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Morning Musicales, Inc., was held in the 
Historical Building on Dec. 30. A de- 
lightful program was given by the 
Junior Club, a feature of which was 
the playing of twelve violins by boys 
under Wilfred Munk. Clinton Egan, 
blind baritone, was the guest artist and 
sang three numbers, including the 
“Trumpeter” by Dix. 


French Pianist to be Heard in Metro- 
politan Concert 


Magdeleine Brard, pianist, will ap- 
pear in the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Sunday evening, Jan. 18, on which 
oceasion she will give Saint-Saéns’ Con- 
certo in G Minor with orchestra and a 
solo group including Gluck’s “Ballet 
d’Alceste,” the Schubert-Godowsky “Mo- 
mente Musicale” and Saint-Saéns’ Etude 
en Forme de Valse. 


PASSED AWAY 


Mrs. Eva McCoy 


ERIE, Pa., Jan. 3.—Mrs. Eva McCoy, 
director of the Artists’ Concert Course 
and correspondent for a number of years 
for MUSICAL AMERICA, died on Jan. 2, in 
the Hamot Hospital, after a brief illness 
of pneumonia. Mrs. McCoy, who was 
born in Linesville, Pa., came to Erie 
about thirty-five years ago and was a 
leading factor in the music world of the 
city. For the past twelve years she has 
acted as local manager and as such 
brought many of the world’s most famous 
artists to Erie. She was a member of 
the National Concert Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. 








Philip Gengembre Hubert 


3ELLPORT, L. I., Jan. 5.—Philip 
Gengembre Hubert, for a number of 
years music critic on the New York 
Herald and subsequently a member of the 
editorial staff of the same paper, died 
at his home here on Jan. 4. Mr. Hubert 
was born in Cincinnati seventy-two years 
ago and was educated in Boston and 
Paris. He intended originally to become 
an architect but gave this up in favor 
of journalism. He is survived by his 
wife, who was Anna Haight Holmes of 
Stamford, Conn. 


Mrs. Rose Tillotson 


Mrs. Rose Tillotson, widow of James 
Knox Tillotson and mother of Queena 
Mario, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, died suddenly of angina 
pectoris in her apartment at the St. 
James Hotel on the evening of Dec. 30. 
Mrs. Tillotson was born in Cardiff, 
Wales, in 1862, and was brought to this 
country when a small child She married 
Mr. Tillotson in Elmira, N. Y., in 1882. 
Besides Miss Mario, Mrs. Tillotson is 
survived by four sons and one daughter. 


Sarah Frances Frysinger 


YoRK, PA. Jan. 3.—Mrs. Sarah 
Frances Frysinger, mother of J. Frank 
Frysinger, organist of this city, died 
of valvular heart disease at the home of 
her daughter, W. H. Hargreave in 
Omaha, Neb., on Dec. 23. Mrs. Fry- 
singer, was in her sixty-seventh year. 





Eva Landowska 
Word was received in New York last 
week by Mme. Wanda Landowska, harp- 
sichordist and pianist, of the sudden 
death in Paris of her mother Mme. Eva 


Landowska, at her apartment in the Rue 
Lepeyrere on Dec. 30. 
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Eighteen hamous Pianists Interpret “Chopsticks” 
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Walter Damrosch Leads Pianistic Brigade in Festival of Piano Music at the Metropolitan Opera House. 





Photo by International Newsreel 


Those Participating Were 


Harold Bauer, Alexander Brailowsky, Carl Friedberg, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Myra Hess, Ernest Hutcheson, Ethel Leginska, Mischa 
Levitzki, Josef Lhevinne, Guy Maier, Yolanda Méré, Elly Ney, Guiomar Novaes, Lee Pattison, Ernest Schelling, Germaine Schnitzer, 
Alexander Siloti and Sigismund Stojowski 


O far as can be learned, no one has as 

yet demanded that the price of admis- 
sion to the Piano Festival at the Metro- 
politan Opera House be refunded. Still, 
it must have been a bitter disappoint- 
ment to learn that only eighteen pianists 
would play instead of the promised nine- 
teen. As a matter of fact, it is doubt- 
ful if any one was the wiser, for Mme. 
Samaroff’s name appeared on the pro- 
gram although she did not. The festival 
was given for the benefit of the A.I.C.P. 


on the evening of Dec. 30, and it was 
a huge success. 

These pianists, playing under the 
baton of Walter Damrosch, were Mmes. 
Hess, Méré, Novaes, Leginska, Ney and 
Schnitzer and Messrs. Bauer, Brailow- 
sky, Friedberg, Gabrilowitsch, Hutche- 
son, Levitzki, Lhévinne, Maier, Pattison, 
Schelling, Siloti and Stojowski. Mr. 
Damrosch also (to add to the disappoint- 
ment) chose to conduct in the old- 
fashioned manner instead of by means 
of lights and traffic signals. This mu- 
sical stunt was received with roars of 
laughter and applause both during and 
after the various numbers. The entire 
assembly joined pianos in the first num- 
ber, Saint-Saéns’ dull “Variations on a 
Theme by Beethoven,” and it was great 
fun guessing who was playing the vari- 
ous solo passages. This was made doubly 
difficult by Mr. Bauer, who in a humorous 
way appeared to be playing all of them. 
Mmes. Hess, Leginska and Méré at one 
piano followed with the Overture to 
Boieldieu’s “La Dame Blanche,” and 
Messrs. Maier and Pattison played, in 
their customary artistic fashion, Cha- 
brier’s “Espafia” Rhapsody. 

Schumann’s “Carnaval” enlisted once 
more the entire retinue; each pianist 
played a number, and all joined in the 
“Marche contre les Philistins.” The 
sound, needless to say, was like that of 
a great many pianos being played at 
one time. In the various paraphrases 
on “Chopsticks” by Cui, Liadoff, Borodin 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff there were some 
beautifully played duets, notably those 
of Levitzki and Hutcheson, and Novaes 
and Stojowski. The most laugh provok- 
ing event of the evening was the play- 
ing of Messrs. Bauer, Gabrilowitsch and 


Schelling, at one piano, of the Overture 
to Rossini’s “La Gazza Ladra,” undoubt- 
edly one of the world’s worst composi- 
tions. The trio swayed back and forth 
with mock passion and watched each 
others beat attentively when they were 
not trying to keep the music from falling 
on the floor. Mr. Gabrilowitsch was par- 
ticularly humorous at the six inches of 
piano allotted to him. The concert ended 
with all playing a Spanish Dance of 
Moszkowski and the Marche Militaire of 
Schubert. Mr. Damrosch did wonders in 
keeping this appalling array of famous 
artists together in the ensembles. 

It is estimated that about $50,000 was 
the sum total realized from this concert. 
Joseph P. Day undertook to auction an 
Ampico Piano, donated by the Knabe 


Piano Company, with astonishing vir- 
tuosity for $22,000 to Thomas Cochran 
of J. P. Morgan & Company. Mr. 
Cochran presented the piano to the 
A. I. C. P. with his compliments. In- 
cidentally, this reviewer spent a good 
part of the evening conjecturing as to 
what the aforementioned initials might 
stand for and is now in a position to 
announce that “The Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor” is 
the answer. Mr. Damrosch auctioned a 
Duo-Art roll of the “Chopsticks” para- 
phrase for $2,000, and imitated Mr. Day 
in a witty manner. The box-office re- 
ceipts and a $4,000 gift from Steinway 
& Sons rounded out the proceeds in a 
highly successful manner. A most en- 
joyable evening, certainly. W. S. 





Chicago Musical College Adds New 


Public School Course to Curriculum 


OUUUUUIAOUUNUUADUEGGUUOUEOAULADAAUOOEEUAA EEDA 


CHICAGO, Jan. 3—The Chicago Musi- 
cal College will add a new public school 
music course to its curriculum. The 
work will be inaugurated with the ap- 
proaching summer master term and will 
continue thereafter as part of the regu- 
lar winter’s system of education. Fe- 
lix Borowski, president of the college, 
regards this movement as a significant 
event in the history of the institution. 

“One of the most important functions 


of an institution of musical learning,” 
he says, “is the maintenance of high 


standards in education. That such 
standards are maintained more effec- 
tively by institutions than by private 


teachers of music is evident from the 
fact that, in the nature of things, the 
latter devote themselves only to one 
phase of art. Early in its existence the 
Chicago Musical College began a cam- 
paign for higher standards by stressing 
the study of musical theory. It is now 
many years since it began to put into 
practice the policy of bringing into its 
faculty artist-teachers of universal 
fame. This policy has accomplished 


much and is still accomplishing much in 
the raising of standards. 

“The latest step on the progressive 
road the Chicago Musical College has 
taken is the establishment of a four- 
year public school music course. This 
will be introduced this summer at the 
master school, which our institution has 
made famous throughout the country 
and, indeed, throughout the world. This 
course, under the direction of W. Otto 
Miessner, will give music teachers and 
supervisors in public schools the most 
comprehensive and practical training in 
public school music.” 


Many Subjects Included 
An interesting feature of the work 


will be normal courses in class instru- 
mental instruction, including study for 


music teachers as well as superviso;; 


in public and private schools. Subjects 
will include piano, orchestra and ban 
instruments, orchestra and band ens: m. 
ble, vocal instruction, harmonic a; 
training and keyboard harmony, ¢! oj 
and choral conducting, community sing. 
ing, sight reading, ear training, vical 
art and literature, musical appreciat on, 
acoustics, folk-dancing, musical form 
and analysis, pedagogy, high school nu. 
sic, history of education, history of iv. 
sic, sociology, civic music, instrume: ta| 
pedagogy, English composition, psycho]. 
ogy, etc. f . 

It is intended that work in this de. 
partment will lead to the degree of 
bachelor of public school music. ‘The 
college, however, will award a public 
school teacher’s certificate at the end 
of the second year of instruction to stu- 


dents, who, entering the work with 
proper credits from a reco ized edu- 
cational institution, have done a re. 


quired number of hours’ work in the 
department. Under similar conditions a 
graduation diploma will be awarded stu- 
dents at the completion of three years’ 
work. 

“We are pléased, indeed,” says Mr, 
Borowski, “to have in charge of this 
instruction so able an educator as Mr. 
Miessner. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate his fitness for the position the 
Chicago Musical College has made, or 
his ability to assist the institution in 
raising its standard. There are but few 
specialists in the field of public schoo! 
music who have had his experience, or 
who have his phenomenal enthusiasm. 
Again, one must not forget the great 
importance of band and orchestra train- 
ing in the modern school, a department, 
which, in the Chicago Musical College, 
will be directed by Raymond Dvorak, 
who is well known in connection with 
the band and orchestra of the University 
of Illinois.” 


“MESSIAH” PERFORMANCE 
WELCOMED IN PITTSBURGH 








Mendelssohn Choir Gives Chief Perform- 
ance of Holiday Week—Carols 
Sung in Bank 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 3.—The annual per- 
formance of Handel’s “Messiah” by the 
Mendelssohn Choir was the outstanding 


event of the holiday week. The chorus 
sang with excellent tone and moving ex- 
pression under th leadership of Ernest 
M. Lunt. Both in attacks and in shad- 
ing, the choir showed marked capability. 
Amy Evans, soprano soloist, delighted 
the audience with a voice of exceptional 
beauty and clarity, her high tones being 
finely contrasted with the deep and 
sonorous voice of Nevada Van der Veer, 
contralto. Richard Crooks, tenor, and 
John Barclay, bass, sang with power and 
keen understanding of the dramatic pos- 
sibilities of the score. The concert was 
given in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 30. 
Christmas music of a lighter sort was 
also heard in carol singing throughout 
the city during the holiday season. 
Commerce and art joined hands in Yule- 
tide celebration, and every noon the 
Diamond National Bank became a center 
of attraction with its carol concerts. 
WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER. 
Edna Thomas Returns to America from 
Tour of Australia 


Edna Thomas, interpreter of Negro 
spirituals, who has been on a tour of 
Australia, arrived in San Francisco on 
Jan. 5, completing her round-the-world 
tour. Miss Thomas will leave San Fran- 
cisco immediately for the East, and wil 
make her first New York appearance 0! 
the season in a concert at the Booth 
Theater on the evening of Jan. 25. 








| PIANOS 





Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianes 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
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KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Bush sLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Ca., Holland, Mick. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal actica 





An Artistic Triumph. | 





WEAVER PIANO COMPANY. York.Pa 
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